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NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 


SIR 
/- HUMPHREY 





Apprenticed to a surgeon ana 
apothecary at the age of fifteen, 
Davy was appointed to the 
Royal Institution in 1801 at the 
age of twenty-three and was 
knighted eleven years later. His 
health failed, however, while he 
was still at the height of his 
career and he died in 1829 at 
51. Davy is said to have been 
one of the first to use the elec- 
tric current for thorough and 
fundamental chemical investi- 
gation. 
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N 1807 fashionable London paid twenty pounds a head to watch Sir 
Humphrey Davy at the Royal Institution perform the miracle of the age— 
to see him produce small quantities of metallic sodium by means of a new-fangled 
electrical apparatus. Davy’s epoch-making discovery and his pioneer work with 
Faraday in experimental electricity marked the beginning of the modern electrolytic 
process for manufacturing caustic soda. Mathieson, pioneer producer of high purity 


caustic soda both by the electrolytic and ammonia-soda pro has also pioneered 
the distribution of caustic soda in liquid form to large consumers. Mathieson 
Caustic Soda is now supplied to industry from three strategically-located pro- 


ducing points — Saltville, Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y. and Lake Charles, La. 
The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


SODA ASH ... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA . . . LIQUID CHLORINE . .. BLEACHING POWDER . .. HTH AND HTHE-15... 





AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) ... SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE . . . CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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The Reader Writes:— 


A Patent Hound 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is One magazine that I read from 
cover to cover. I learn something new with every copy, and it 


is well worth the price many times. U. S. patents inierest 


me very much. I have about covered all the patents in the 
patent office here on polishes and cleaners and about two-thirds 
of them are not worth the paper they are written on. Playing 
poker with patents in the July issue is a very true article. 

Washington, D. C. CHRISTIAN SMITH 


Their Money Talks 


I receive a considerable number of periodicals—some sci- 


entific, some strictly technical—but I need occasionally to post 
myself on trade matters. 
This 
It keeps me sufficiently in touch with markets and related things 
and also some very up-to-date things in technology which are 


A weekly is not necessary ; a monthly 


serves fully. is where CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES comes in. 


very acceptable. All told, it is very well done and satisfactory— 
as witness my renewal for two years. 
White Plains, N. Y. H. E. Smita 

The enclosed cheque should be evidence that your publication 
is acceptable. Personally, the inclusion of more abstracts of 
testing procedure and development would render the magazine 
more useful to me. Your editorials are always interesting, and 
I enjoy the gentle, witty vein. New products and processes, as 
Current 
In all the journal is enter- 
taining and useful, and no conviction will be given this recom- 
mendation if | wax too fulsome. 


well as patents, I always find useful and of interest. 
prices are sometimes of interest. 


San Francisco, Cal. Cuirrorp R. STEWART 


Faber Petroleum Inspection Service 


Certified Chemical Accounts 


I should like comment on your editorial, “Chemical Accounts” 
in the October issue of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. It seems to me 
that you somewhat hastily condemn an idea, which, though new 
and not yet in workable form, nevertheless holds great possi- 
bilities of future usefulness. 

There is an ever increasing separation of ownership and 
management responsibility in American industry. More and 
more of our leading companies are owned by a multitude of 
stockholders whose ownership, thanks to the stock exchanges, 
is highly liquid. Managers, of necessity, are assuming more 
and more the character of trustees. 

As a result, a problem which did not exist, or at any rate, 
was of minor importance when owners were few and were 
themselves, for the most part, directly engaged in management, 
is coming to have very great importance. It is: How can a 
management hold its stockholders’ intelligent interest and in- 
spire greater confidence in its own trusteeship, without fur- 
nishing its competitors with information which can be 
against the company in its every day business? 


used 


The natural solution is to bring in a third party, who is, as 
nearly possible, impartial, and who has the capacity to under- 
stand the factors which measure the management’s performance, 
and at the same time, has a professional reputation for honesty, 
ability, and clear thinking to maintain. 

The usefulness of the certified public accountant to fill this 
position with respect to money matters, is now clearly recog- 
nized and widely accepted. His usefulness is not limited to 
inspiring the confidence of stockholders in a financial report to 
which he signs his name. The officers and directors of the 
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company are relieved of a considerable burden of responsibility 
by reason of the fact that a disinterested and competent person 
reviews the accounting methods of the company, and checks 
the excellence of their application. Those who are primarily 
interested in accounting procedures and their operation, receive 
direct assistance in putting into effect, for the companies benefit, 
new ways of handling its account, which make the account- 
ing department more efficient, and their own services better 
appreciated. 

It can scarcely be argued that a management’s technical ability 
and the measures it is taking to insure the company’s future are 
less important than prudence and honesty in money matters. 
It is safe to say that the fact that few companies have considered 
the desirability of periodic impartial check-ups in such matters 
is due not to the belief that they are unimportant, but to the 
fact that they are so vital, that most managements instinctively 
shrink from the thought of taking any outsider, not directly 
controlled by the management, into the inner sanctum. 

Before we reach the time when we have certified technical 
accountants, signing corporation reports and certifying to the 
ability and good sense of the technical management, we must 
first pass through the stage where management recognizes the 
advantages of impartial technical criticism, for its own use, and 
overcomes its instinctive reluctance to subject itself to such 
critical examination. We must also develop a group of technical 
accountants, who are capable of making such examinations and 
whose professional reputations are so firmly established, that 
management will feel justified in trusting them with vital in- 
formation and will have confidence in their findings, and their 
ability to do their work without injuring organization morale. 

These developments are going to take time. If the modern 
trend towards greater diffusion and greater liquidity of owner- 
ship continues, they are bound to come. Wall Street is the 
great promotor of diffvsed liquid ownership. Its future business 
depends on growing public acceptance of the system it promotes. 
It, therefore, has a very real stake in encouraging a develop- 
ment, which, properly handled, will increase public confidence in 
Wall Street investments. 

Consequently, it is entirely logical that Wall Street should 
suggest “Chemical Accounts.” The burden and the rewards of 
putting the suggestion to work, must remain with consultants 
and managers. CHEMICAL INDUsTRIES, I know, has the interests 
of both chemical consultants and chemical managers very much 
at heart. “Chemicai Accounts” deserve somewhat more thought- 
ful treatment than you gave them in October. 

New York City. Joun P. HUuBBELL, 
Singmaster & Breyer. 


Wilmington Papers Please Copy 


I think CuemicaL INpustRIES would be 100 per cent. if you 
omitted the editorials. They smack too much of that die-hard 
spirit which in the past few years helped the few at the expense 
of the many. I worked many years for H. H. Dow and saw 
him come from nothing to eclipse many concerns who had ex- 
perienced pull and wealth. But I never heard “the old man” 
condemn any system unless he had something better to offer. 
I would not think of being without CHEmMrIcAL INDUSTRIES. 
Your historical articles are fine. Your abstracts and news are 
excellent, convenient, and timely, and your patent abstracts 
invaluab!e to the busy man—but those editorials strike the 
wrong chord! They are rotten. Time will prove the new 
order is better. Ask Lammot du Pont. He is beginning to see 
the light. 


Detroit, Mich. P. A. PATTERSON 
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Mutual’s facilities are world-wide and cover every step in the 
production of chromium chemicals from the mining of chrome 
ore in the remote islands of the Pacific to the wide distribu- 
tion of finished products through warehouse stocks in the 
principal consuming centers of the world. These wide facilities, 
combined with carefully controlled manufacturing operations, 


insure materials which meet the highest standards of quality 


and uniformity. 


Mutual Chemical Company of America 
270 Madison Avenue New York City 


Bichromate of Soda Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid Oxalic Acid 


Plants in Baltimore and Jersey City — Mines in New Caledonia 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


In the manufacture of Stauffer Caustic Soda 
each step in the process is supervised by 
men of long experience— educated by the 
Stauffer standard. Stauffer has earned the 
preference given its products through per- 
sistent adherence to a high standard of 
quality. Each shipment identical—constantly 
dependable—always giving thorough satis- 
faction. 

Stauffer Caustic Soda is available in flake 
or solid (Electrolytic) form in drums of 
50—100— 400—and 700 pounds. 
Stocks are carried at strategic points for 
quick delivery, in any quantity, and shipped 
to reach your plant at the lowest transporta- 
tion cost.; 

Stauffer Service— Prompt, Courteous and 
dependable. 











STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


625 California St. e 2710 Graybar Bldg. Freeport 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. Texas 


Rives- Strong Bldg. . Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


SET 
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SALT MFG. 60. 
PRODUCTS 
Ss 


ACIDS 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
ALUMINA HYDRATE 
ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
ALUMS 
AMMONIA (Anhydrous) 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 


BLEACHING POWDER 
( Standard strength) 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 
CARBON TETRA-CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CHLORINE 


FERRIC CHLORIDE 
(Anhydrous and 39% to 45% Liquor) 


KRYOLITH (Natural Greenland) 
PENCHLOR ACID PROOF CEMENT 
PERCHLORON (Made in U.S.A.) 


(Super-test calcium hypochlorite) 
SALT 
SODA ASH 
SODIUM ALUMINATE 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
SULPHATE of ALUMINA 





On 


PENNSYLVANIA 





4K 
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The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company was founded 
85 years ago... in 1850... during that very colorful period 
when Jenny Lind, one of the most famous songbirds of all times, 
was thrilling thousands with the magic of her voice and capti. 
vating personality. 


A few years later, in 1868 (during the difficult reconstruction 
period), the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company devel- 
oped a patented process for the manufacture of porous alum, 
especially suitable for use in the making of paper. 


Today ... after a period of 67 years, we take great pride in 
the fact that we still have on our books as customers, paper mills 
that adopted the use of Natrona Porous Alum the very first 
year it was introduced. 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company has always 
been directed by a distinctly chemically minded management. 
We have always refused offers to merge or consolidate with 
other interests. We maintain a large, efficient development and 
research department in order to improve our own products, 
develop new lines and keep pace with the very latest require- 
ments of Chemicals for Industry. 


Our products are notable for their extreme chemical purity and 
their low cost. 


SISO. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Sales Offices: New York—Chicago—St. Louis— Pittsburgh—Tacoma— W yandotte 
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MURIATIC ACID 


Also: ALUMINUM SULPHATE .. SODIUM SULPHATE 
(Glauber’s Salt) .. SODIUM FLUORIDE..SULPHURIC 
ACID . . SODIUM SULPHIDE (chipped-conc.) 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom Salt) . . 
NITRIC ACID 


, 


The General Chemical Company is organized for 
service—and delivers it. A nation-wide chain of 


plants and stations provides strategically located 


i, 
vi 
“O. : ' stocks from which your requirements can be shipped on 
‘ ¢ . 


ee eee oe short notice and with a minimum burden of transpor- 


tation cost. Address your inquiry to the nearest office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Home Office: 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Cable address: Lycurgus, N. Y.) 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, San Francisco, 
St. Louis 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical 
Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Toronto 


ASE EN NE 
* oe + Sat t> 2 
TR a9 tr sun ® 
BAS ie RS 
r a Ys ee Ee | 
Becks x 


es oa 


eh av CATH 3 
Also BAKER & ADAMSON C. P. Acids, Laboratory Reagents and Fine Chemicals 


aw 
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@ For any commercial use, you will find in our T.S.P. the high quality 
and unvarying uniformity you require. 


As our process permits GRASSELLI Tri-Sodium Phosphate to cure, it is 
also FREE FLOWING. 


Non-Sifting Packages. Shipped to you in barrels with paper liner—no loss 
either in transit or storage. Also comes in kegs and bags. Grades— 
fines, globular, medium, coarse and flake. 


Let us figure on your T.S.P. requirements. If you are in a hurry, call up 
our nearest branch. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Albany BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee New Orleans St. Louis 
New Haven Philadelphia St. Paul 


San Francisco, 584 Mission Street 


Revresented in Canado by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Los Angeles, 2260 East 15th Street 


General Chemicals Division—Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI GRADE [ug 
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Maybe They 
Do it with Mirrors 


It’s a great trick, that stunt in which the fellow in 
“soup and fish” pulls a rabbit from a tintype hat. 

Maybe, if you own a topper like that, you too can 

do phenomenal things. But the dearth of trick hats, 

even up in attics, shows that if it can be done, nothing 


Bichromate of Soda much ever comes of it. 
(Crystals) Nope, you can’t pick Natural’s standard of quality 
Bichromate of Soda out of a plugged hat, either. It simply can’t be done. 
(Granular) We keep the secret in our only plant. Yes, we have 
Bichromate of Potash only one plant, but its ability to make plenty of splendid 
(Crystals) bichromates is enough to make even the sophisticated 
Bichromate of Potash gasp. 
(Granular) 


Thanks very much for your order. 
Bichromate of Potash 


(Precipitated) 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
904 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Taturodl 
BICHROMATES 
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NUMBER 6 


No N. fF. A. Needed 


FErORTS on the part of Coor- 
dinator-Major Berry to whip 

up enthusiasm for a revival of 
N. R. A. have met with an apathy 
among chemical manufacturers which 
surprises nobody in touch with this 
industry. Ten months ago in a secret 
ballot distributed by CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES, less than a tenth of 


the 180 chemical firms replying 
favored the continuance of N. R. A. 
and since the Supreme Court's de- 
cision certainly sentiment has not 
turned more favorably towards the 
Blue Eagle. The Chemical Alliance 
statement that today 98 per cent. ofthe 
chemical industry opposes any per- 
manent agency of the nature of the 
defunct code authorities is quite 
correct. 

To infer that this indicates a can- 
tankerous position, lacking in coop- 
erative spirit, is again to misread the 
temper and the needs of the chemical 
group. No chemical code is wanted 


because no chemical code is needed. 
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Voluntarily, the chemical industry 
omitted from their code any provi- 
sions to control prices or practices. 
Chemical makers smart under the 
blows of competition—at times unfair 
competition—and their prices are pecul- 
larly sensitive to economic conditions. 
But they have learned well that this 
same competition is the mainspring 
of much chemical progress, and they 
do not subscribe to control either of 
prices or production as the best way 
to greater, more profitable markets. 

When General Johnson asked for 
a 40 hour week and a 40c wage, over 
90% of our chemical workers were 
paid upon this or a_ better basis. 
These better-than-code wages are 
still being paid. There is no child 
labor in the industry in fact, there 
are only 80 persons under 18 years 


of age reported as employed by our 


chemical companies; there is no 
need to control chemical working 


terms or conditions, and_ control, 
where not needed, is rather worse 


than useless. 
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What Price 
Sugar? 


In many parts of the world, 
alert, trained chemical 
brains are considering 
sugar, and we may expect some new develop- 
ments of importance affecting this interesting 
hydrocarbon. Basically, the situation prompts 
the diligent search for cheaper methods of pro- 
duction and refining, since the world surplus 
is not easy to reduce. 

Though the beet must always be protected 
in competition with cane, nevertheless most of 
Europe has resolved to be sugar-sufficient. 
Accordingly, we have tariff restriction of this 
large market at the same time that there is an 
artificial expansion of European production. 
Within the past five years both India and 
Turkey have doubled their per capita consump- 
tion of sugar, but at the same time they have 
so increased their production (from cane) that 
they are no longer important importers. Small 
wonder then that many competent observers are 
convinced that if the great sugar areas of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, Javas and the Philippines are 
not to be abandoned, sugar costs must be cut to 
increase consumption. 

On the top of all this our Department of 
Agriculture and the Farm Chemurgic Council 
are doing their best to introduce the artichoke 
as a new cash crop, and at least one large wood 
chemical producer is seriously working on the 
technically feasible, but as yet commercially 
impractical, process of making sugar from saw- 
dust. It begins to look as if the old dream of 
using this very pure and quite tractable hydro- 
carbon for industrial synthesis might in the 
not distant future become a reality. 


How Many Akin to the catalogue hound 
s les? who visits the Chemical Ex- 
SHMEPCES: positions armed with paper 


bags, valises, and other capacious receptacles 
for collecting trade literature is the sample 
hound who scans with eagle eye the technical 
press for the announcement of new chemical 
products and immediately writes for a sample. 

‘loods of such inquiries follow these an- 
nouncements. Many come from colleges and 
consulting chemists and are inquiries of real 
interest and tangible value. But many also 
come from high school students and other curi- 
osity seekers. So prevalent has the breed be- 
come, that it creates a real problem. 

Even more important and serious, however, 
is the great number of requests received from 
what.are rather obviously substantial industrial 
concerns, asking for “working samples” of 
new products. Such sample collectors are not 
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satisfied with a few ounces. They demand 
pounds and even kegs or drums of the material. 
It is the natural instinct of a sales organization 
to be generous in the matter of samples. This 
is good business. But we have heard of late 
sufficient complaints to indicate plainly that this 
generosity is being abused, and not a few of 
our larger chemical companies are rather seri- 
ously considering the possibility of a charge 
for samples. So delicate a problem of sales 
policy deserves careful consideration, and it 
might be well for some of the trade associations 
to investigate this with the purpose of develop- 
ing a sound, reasonable, and not-too-expensive 
set of rules for guidance. 





Price Stability ‘%« 1930 prices for 
in 1936 most important indus- 

trial chemicals remain 
unchanged, but a sufficient number have ad- 
vanced to indicate definitely that extreme firm- 
ness will characterize the current contract 
season. Chlorine, with a three dollar a ton 
advance, points the way; the alkalies and am- 
monia schedules are being repeated; carbon 
tetrachloride, carbon bisulfide, sal ammoniac, 
caustic potash, sodium cyanide and potassium 
carbonate are among some of the other items 
on which existing prices have been extended. 
This condition is not an unexpected one. 
Prices are rising fast in all other raw materials’ 
markets; consumption of basic materials, in- 
cluding chemical, is increasing at a rapid pace. 
Chemical prices are holding notably steady. 
Where lower prices have developed in the in- 
dustrial chemical group, as for trisodium phos- 
phate and zinc oxide, the causes are usually 
either competition from other chemicals or too- 
keen competition between producers for the 
restricted markets. A novel answer to the price 
question is the new anti-freeze alcohol market- 
ing plan. Will it give to that industry a greater 
degree of stability? Not all the manufacturers 
believe in its ultimate success, and certainly, 
consumers are, in many cases, antagonistic. 
Nevertheless, even a limited success might 
prove intriguing to other divisions of the chem- 
ical industry struggling with severe price cut- 
ting’ practices. 





Quotation Marks 


The Federal Government is running in the red more than 
$10,000,000 a day. And this in spite of the fact that tax dollars 
are pouring in at the fastest rate in fifteen years. The deficit 
for the year just passed was over three and one-half billion and 
the deficit for the current year is estimated to be close to four 
billion. Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto Current Events. 
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John F. Tholl Discusses 


Drafted recently from the automobile 
industry to the vice-presidency of the 
American Tool & Machine Company, 
builders of centrifugals, Mr. Tholl’s 
fresh, first-hand impressions of the 
chemical industries are vividly record- 


ed in this interview. 


N alert executive, whose business life has been 





spent in the most highly developed of all our 
mechanical industries and who is_ suddenly 
brought into daily contact with our chemical indus- 
tries—what does he think of the methods and problems 
of process manufacturing? That question prompted 
this interview with John F. Tholl. 

It is certainly a “leading question.” Plainly, since 
he came to the chemical field with a reputation for hard- 
working common sense and driving initiative, we are 
apt to get a realistic reply. His candid opinion, I had 
been warned, was more likely to be embarrassing for 
its frankness than its flattery. 

When I asked him this question, he leaned back in 
his swivel chair and looked at me with a quizzical smile 
for a long ten seconds, wondering, I suspect, why his 
busy morning should be interrupted by such inquiries. 
Then suddenly he snapped the chair forward, leaned 
across the desk, and after that one pause there was not 
another trace of hesitancy. 

“One, big, fundamental distinction separates the 
technique of the mechanical from that of the chemical 
industries. Speed, speed, more speed in every detail 
of each operation is the goal in the fabricating indus- 
tries. In the process industries, on the other hand, con- 
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trol, continuous control, elegance of control, more 
accurate and more automatic control is the major 
objective. 

“That is a distinction,” he continued, leaning back 
again, “that is a real difference. The manufacturer 
who is making fabricated things, whether he rolls out 
great sheets of metal or sews snappers on a woman’s 
dress, makes more money the more quickly these opera- 
tions can be performed. The manufacturer who is 
creating new goods by means of chemical changes in- 
creases his net profits most by controlling more and 
more carefully the conditions under which those chem- 
ical changes take place. Of course, the mechanical 
operation must be done accurately as well as speedily, 
and if you can cut down the time of a chemical reac 
tion, you also cut down costs. But basically, this differ 
ence between the two great groups of modern indus 
try is a distinction that has interesting and important 
results. 

“Chemical people all appreciate the importance of 
chemical control, and I should appear foolish pointing 
out examples that emphasize an axiom; nevertheless, 
the development of sheet glass brings out one point that 
impresses me greatly in process technique. 

“For long years, many people tried to produce sheet 
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glass automatically and continuously. Ford was the 
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first to do it, and he was able to do so only when he was 
able to mix and melt batch after batch of complete and 
perfect uniformity—a triumph of control. Out of that 
control flows naturally a perfectly homogeneous, end- 
less sheet of glass which is always of the same chemical 
composition, of the same texture, thickness, and weight. 
Without this hundred per cent. uniformity, it would 
not be possible at the next step to sandwich two sheets 
with cellulose to make safety glass. If the window 
glass were still made in batches, each varying to some 
degree in all characteristics, then the production of 
safety glass could not have become a continuous and 
automatic operation. 


Far-Reaching Effects of Control 

‘Accordingly, in the chemical industries I am struck 
continually by the far-reaching effects of control, effects 
that go back to raw materials and equipment, to smelter 
and foundry and machine shop and go forward to all 
sorts of new processes and new products. This is all 
‘old stuff’ to the chemical executives and chemical plant 
operators; but it is what is most impressive to a 
newcomer.” 

“This distinction between control and speed in chem- 
ical and mechanical techniques,” I suggested, “must 
make quite a difference to the chemical apparatus maker 
and the machine tool manufacturer.” 

“Of course it does,” he went on smiling, “and if I 
can talk shop a moment, I can illustrate that difference. 
We make centrifugals, and, as has been known for over 
a century, the speed of a centrifugal machine is a func- 
tion of the power it consumes. If speed were all we 
wanted all centrifugal machines would be operated on 
the belt line where we can get 1700 revolutions or more 
per minute; but because we want better control of the 
centrifugal force generated in the machine, we com- 
monly use two speed motors, sometimes two, even three 
of them with a free wheeling device to control low 
speeds for unloading. 

“Furthermore, through control we are twisting about 
the historic use of the centrifugal to separate solids 
from a liquid for complete removal to the use as an 
impregnator as when we employ it to replace the kier in 
dyeing operations. By packing the basket lightly with 
wool or cotton or rayon, pouring the dye liquor in the 
center and giving it all a swing in the centrifugal, we 
extract the dye by forcing it through the fibre again 
and again by alternate slowing and speeding up the 
machine. In the end, we can go a long way towards 
the complete drying of the dyed material by a final 
speeding up that drives off the dye liquor. All these 
are operations at carefully controlled speeds, and fur- 
ther than that we are constantly working with new 
alloys as materials of engineering in order to meet the 
constantly more exacting requirements of the process 
industries for centrifugal machines to handle all sorts 
of different corrosive liquids.” 

Very carefully Mr. Tholl lighted a long panetela 
and bringing his finger tips together watched the smoke 
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curl across his large, bare, business-like office. 
several moments of reflection, he went on again. 

“T’m no psychologist, though they say it is some- 
thing, like English prose, which we all use daily; but 
for lack of a better name there are some psychological 
differences between the chemical and the mechanical 
industries. In the first place, the chemist is more 
temperamental than the engineer. Maybe it is because 
he is so much more of a creative genius than his 
mechanical cousin. 


After 


He is certainly more awake and 
yet at the same time more dreamy. Although more 
open-minded to new ideas, he is more difficult to con- 
vince because he will not accept either a mathematical 
proof or second-hand experience. As a result, we can- 
not keep a stock of standard machines on the shelf, and 
we cannot introduce a new design or a new principle 
in operation wholesale and quickly no matter how thor- 
oughly we may have tested it out and how sincerely we 
may believe in it. 


Difficult Job of Selling 

“In the automobile industry, each company puts out 
a new model, embodying changes and new ideas which 
are blown up by advertising till hell wouldn’t hold them 
and the public accepts them. The car buyers may like 
one set of innovations better than another; but there 
is no refusal to purchase on the grounds of untried 
novelty. 

“Throughout the chemical field it is all very different. 
Whether we are trying to sell some improved centrif- 
ugal or a chemical manufacturer is marketing, say, a 
new solvent, all along the line the buyer greets the new 
product with suspicion and must have every jot of its 
claimed advantages proved. We all of us have an 
infinitely more difficult selling job. But I am finding it 
infinitely more interesting.” 


New Tale Determinations 


Use of talc in whiteware and clay refractories is becoming 
widespread and because of the promising results obtained, the 
Bureau of Standards through their Technical News Bulletin 
have deemed it advisable to publish fundamental data on the 
process and products of its thermal decomposition. A sample of 
nearly pure talc was investigated, determinations being made of 
the weight losses and accompanying changes in true specific 
gravity, and of heat effects. X-ray and microscopic examina- 
tions of the heated samples were also made. The results indi- 
cate that water in excess of one mol., and which is not held 
purely by adsorption or by capillarity, may be held electro- 
statically between basal cleavage planes, and was driven off 
mostly by heating between 380° and 500°C. This loss is not 
accompanied by any change in crystal structure. The remain- 
ing water was driven off between 800° and 840° C., resulting in 
a transformation of the talc to enstatite and amorphous silica. 
The inversion of the enstatite to clinoenstatite takes place gradu- 
ally, being observable in material heated to 1200° C. and com- 
plete in material heated at 1300°C. The material heated at 
1300° C. indicates also complete conversion of the amorphous 
silica to cristobalite. 
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Controlling the Costs of Industrial Research 


By Gilbert Amerman 


Accountant. Pease Laboratories. Ine. 


ONCENTRATION on the necessity for, and 

advantages of, scientific research work has almost 

blinded chemical management to the profit oppor- 
tunities offered by business research and the scientific 
management methods so the 
mechanical industries. One has only to spend one day 
in a typical automobile plant and the next in a typical 
chemical plant to get the striking contrast between 
modern and obsolete management methods. The works 
manager of one color plant confessed that he knew 
nothing of motion study, except that it would not 
work; and this conversation took place in the routine 
testing laboratory, where the veriest tyro could see that 
the operators were unconsciously wasting at least half 
their time. 


avidly installed by 


Chemical industry is thus in the unique position of 
being the leader in expenditures for scientific work and 
the laggard in expenditures for methods research. 

In considering this problem of scientific administra- 
tion of industrial research, the first step is carefully to 
list all the forms of research that show profit possi- 
bilities and then to analyze each type to determine 
whether or not a small-scale experiment to evaluate 
probable benefits is warranted. Only when the types, 
as well as the initial magnitude of each type, have been 
definitely decided upon, is it possible to proceed with a 
definite program of evaluation and control. 

The first problem in actual administration is whether 
the work should be undertaken by the enterprise itself 
or by an outside consultant, in other words, the “buy 
or make” problem. Accurate costing is necessary, sup- 
plemented by a method of valuing the results whose 
costs have been determined. Finally, a definite system 
of financial administration of research must be in- 
stalled, so that profit results are periodically available 
to management, as the basis for corrective action. 

It is then possible more accurately to estimate the 
optimum, profitable research appropriation, as well as 
the most satisfactory amount to be allocated to each 
type or project. The total, as well as the proportions 
for different types, will, of course, vary from year to 
year, so that the results at a given time should be 
periodically re-examined. 
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The vital factors atfecting the buy or make decision 
are: (1) volume of work; (2) repetitive character of 
work; (3) organization and nature of the enterprise; 
(4) labor utilization; (5) overhead considerations, and 
(6) intangible factors. 

Very minor projects offer little difficulty. If per- 
sonnel is available within the organization, they will 
be performed internally with little disturbance. 
a reputable consultant will be engaged. 


If not, 
As the magni- 
tude of the project increases, however, volume becomes 
the most important single determinant. Likewise, a 
project which is obviously non-repetitive will be handled 
in the same way, 
magnitude. 


except when of considerable 
If the research is clearly outside the normal scope 
of the business, the enterprise should undertake it only 
if a man of the requisite calibre, in whom complete 
confidence may be placed, is available. Also, future 
availability must be considered in the event of a 
resignation. Likewise, this executive will usually fit 
into the organization only in a purely staff capacity, 
hence the other branches of the business will not profit 
by improved coordination and by-product ideas to the 
extent that the addition of a department would normally 
lead one to expect. Even if these obstacles are over- 
come, management is continually confronted with very 
difficult evaluation and control factors. In short, the 
problem is the usual one of whether or not to branch 
out into a totally unrelated field and the right answer, 
as so many failures amply attest, is usually “No.” For 
projects unrelated to the normal scope of the business, 
it is usually advisable to employ outside consultants. 
Research conducted by the company’s own staff re- 
quires both supervisory and direct labor, the economic 
utilization of which is primarily a question of the volume 
of work. This volume should be sufficient to permit 
engaging an executive competent not only to plan and 
supervise experimental work and interpret results, but 
also to discover difficulties requiring research, solve 
them, and then follow through until the results become 
profits. If small volume requires that a second-grade 
man be engaged, results may be unfortunate. 
Volume of research must also be sufficient to permit 
this man to direct a reasonable number of technicians. 
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If he must do routine work himself, or volume does 
not permit engaging enough technicians over whom his 
high time-costs can be spread, labor project costs will 
obviously be high. Frequently, a young, enterprising 
executive with a single assistant can produce excellent 
results and develop results fast enough to warrant 
salary increases commensurate with his ability, but the 
absence of reasonable volume usually indicates that the 
work should not be done internally. Volume is usually 
the most important single factor on which the decision 
will hinge, since it determines the efficiency of the 
greatest cost factor, labor. 


Weighing Intangible Elements 

While decidedly secondary to labor costs, the prob- 
lem of overhead items is quite important. A research 
project requires space, equipment, supplies, and admin- 
istration. Suitable quarters for research is an import- 
ant consideration. Likewise, the capital outlay, and 
capital and operating charges against the required 
equipment, may be quite high for some projects and 
almost negligible for others. The term “supplies” 
covers everything from laboratory and office supplies 
to books and periodicals and is also highly variable. 
Administrative items cover both administrative labor 
and overhead, and its consideration ties in with the 
consideration of organization questions. The balance 
of total overhead charges against volume determines 
the question with respect to this factor. 

A number of intangible elements, not so readily re- 
ducib'e to money values, must be weighed. Here, 
.several factors favor doing the project internally. The 
management has complete control of the work at every 
stage and can increase pressure, permit the project to 
lag, drop it altogether, or completely change its direc- 
tion immediately whenever such steps appear advisable 
without being hampered by contractual relations, physi- 
cal limitations of the consultant’s staff, or other demands 
on his efforts. Furthermore, complete information is 
available at any time on the progress of the project 
and the data necessary to correlate it with the primary, 
and possibly secondary, purposes for which the work 
was undertaken. It may also subsequently prove advan- 
tageous to have the man who actually did the work in 
the organization, since his background may be very 
helpful in applying the results, and he may discover 
ways in which by-products of the research may be used 
that could not possibly have occurred to the consultant 
because of his necessarily limited knowledge of the 
clients’ problems. Moreover, the work may involve an 
essentially new technique, and while no reputable con- 
sultant would use any part of the results, it is conceiv- 
able that his employes might subconsciously use the 
method of attack so developed to the advantage of a 
competitor. 

Under certain circumstances, however, the arguments 
for complete control of the project may favor the con- 
sultant. A first-grade organization, when allowed 
sufficient latitude, is frequently able to visualize the 
client’s need better than he can himself, and so direct 
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the work to the necessary objective much more expedi- 
tiously and economically. This is particularly true 
when the client has limited knowledge of the technical 
field involved, and makes a full and complete disclosure 
of all the pertinent circumstances. The most econom- 
ical way of eliminating the lack of direct contact is fre- 
quently to have the man who did the work visit the 
premises until the results have been applied to the full 
satisfaction of the client. In certain fields, most of the 
consultant’s recommendations may constitute common 
knowledge in the profession and competitors would 
eventually profit by them in any case. In certain other 
fields, it is customary for consultants to refuse to serve 
competing firms unless the nature of the project is so 
fundamentally different that no question of ethics could 
conceivably be raised. 

To “buy or make” research must value several 
factors separately to sum up the right answer for any 
particular case. Many organizations could more eco- 
nomically do some work they now let to consultants; 
but still more persistently insist on wastefully and ex- 
pensively performing research for which they are very 
poorly equipped, due to the fetish of many managers 
to have all development and control work under their 
direct control, whether they can intelligently manage it 
or not. There is an extensive economic field for both 
the outside and the internally conducted project, and 
sound administration requires that the distinction be 
drawn by the scientific use of sound economics. 


Costing Research 

The extent of research work in the chemical industry 
necessitates a control over such expenditures which has 
been conspicuously absent in chemical development 
undertakings. The consultant frequently finds that a 
reasonable bill for research services is considered ex- 
cessive by the client, the reason being that while the 
consultant must determine research costs accurately (if 
he expects to stay in business) the client has been 
accustomed to paying many of his internal research 
bills under other names. 

The simplest and least effective method of so-called 
cost control consists in appropriating a certain number 
of payroll dollars to research workers, letting them 
work on the problems that present themselves until the 
latter are solved or the workers have given up, and 
varying the appropriations with changes in business 
conditions as the management sees fit. More progres- 
sive organizations use a research budget in terms of 
projects, consisting of both direct labor and burden 
components, which, if the burden is correctly calculated, 
is quite correct. 

Three major pitfalls in this method are: (1) com- 
putations of total burden; (2) allocation on the basis 
of type of research activity, and (3) disposal of un- 
successful projects. 

The tendency of managers, as well as accountants, is 
too often to consider research as overhead in toto. Con- 
sequently, they are too much concerned with its effect 
on manufacturing cost to give adequate attention to 
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detailed analysis. The research division should be con- 
sidered a separate department of the business. It 
should stand or fall on its own profit and loss showing. 
Any other attitude means inevitable waste. 
some justification for tying fundamental research, 
which may not be liquidated for decades, to sales and 
net income; but bread and butter research must clearly 
be undertaken on the basis of estimated costs versus 
estimated returns for the individual project. Nothing 
short of stark give costs that 
anything. 


There is 


realism will mean 


Disposal of Unsuccessful Projects 
In genera’, the total burden chargeab!e against re- 
The 
items most commonly omitted, may be readily located 
by consulting the overhead items normally charged 
against production. 


search in most organizations is much too low. 


There is also a formidable array 
of research costs frequently charged against manufac- 
turing, administration, or other functions, such as time 
of executives not primarily research men, typing, 
stenographic and clerical services and the burden per- 
taining thereto, as well as general administrative costs. 

A research project normally requires varying propor- 
tions of three basic types of activity: laboratory work, 
consultation, and clerical (including typing and stenog- 
raphy). The total time of a worker is divided between 
that spent on specific jobs and unproductive time. A 
mere consideration of the cost of operating certain 
types of scientific equipment, and the percentage un- 
productive time of a research worker on the one hand 
and a typist on the other, makes it perfectly obvious 
that the same overhead rate cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be applied to the direct labor expended 
on each of these activities. Yet most organizations 
attempting to analyze research costs at all attempt to 
do just this. The author can conceive of no effective 
cost control system without the use of time cards by 
the workers, but how many now report their time as 
a matter of routine? This question of total burden and 
its allocation is touched quite sketchily, in spite of its 
importance, since a previous paper covers these two 
points in considerable detail.* 

The disposal of unsuccessful projects, while impliedly 
covered in the former two, inspires much loose think- 
ing. The factory manager understands that his units 
of product which have passed the quality standards 
established, must carry the total manufacturing cost 
burden, scrap being credited only on the basis of real- 
ized value. Yet the research director, in summarizing 
his year’s operations, frequently distributes total over- 
head on all the projects undertaken, whether the results 
were good, bad, or indifferent. | Reports on the unsuc- 
cessful projects, together with the memory of the costs 
thereby incurred, he leaves in his office, takes the suc- 
cessful ones with their so-called costs and proceeds into 
a directors meeting, and balances the results of these 
projects against the fictitious cost figures to demon- 


* Amerman, G.—Accounting for Research Costs—Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society and of the S. I. E., July 1935, pp. 176-185. 
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strate the profit possibilities of research as well as his 
own administrative genius. The amazing thing is that 
he gets away with it so often, and with at least the 
acquiescence of the department. This 
method of making a loss look like an enticing profit 
escanes immediate detection only because of accounting 


accounting 


mechanisms that do not recognize research as a separate 
branch of industrial activity. 

To summarize, a research cost system must provide 
for (1) determination of total costs chargeable against 
research, (2) a method of distributing these costs to the 
various projects, (3) recognition of the fact that ditfer- 
ent types of research activity require different overhead 
rates, and (4) inclusion of all research costs in the costs 
of the finai reports accepted as the finished products 
of the research department. It is, of course, under- 
stood that a research cost system should tie in with a 
research budget, as a division of a modern master 
budget. 


Valuing the Results 

Nothing is simpler in theory or more difficult in 
practice than determining the value of the research 
product. The theoretical answer is, of course, what 
the completed project would sell for on the market. 
For certain types of projects, it is possible to get 
approximate quotations for having the work done by 
outside consultants, and in such cases this will yield the 
most accurate results. But in most cases involving 
much non-routine work, the only quotation possible will 
be a cost plus offer, since results and the time necessary 
to obtain them cannot be more than guessed at. 

Another method of value determination employed 
with fair success is the practice of intracompany sales, 
the research division other 
branches of the business as though it were a separate 


entity. 


selling its services to 
If permission to get the work done outside 
the organization, if quality and price offered are not 
satisfactory, is given, and the particular type of re- 
search services has a sufficiently broad market to make 
competition really effective, the device works well. 
However, under these conditions, it would also be rela- 
tively easy to determine market value without this 
mechanism. If an outside source is used under this 
plan, fixed charges make the transaction result in a 
net loss to the company, even if the outside terms are 
more favorable. When the market is so thin that 
effective competition is out of the question, this device 
becomes purely perfunctory and is an actual evil, since 
it may give the impression that competition is effective, 
when there is none. This plan contributes nothing 
fundamental to the solution of the problem. It is at 
best a mechanism of continuous check, whose utility 
depends on the circumstances. 

A third method frequently used is the profit accruing 
to the company as a result of the research work. This 
is frequently illusory because of failure to distinguish 
between the value of the work as such and the value of 
its application. For example, if it is possible to deter- 
mine the market value of a certain piece of work and 
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also to determine that the net profit results were twice 
as much, then half of the total profit is the value of 
the scientific work of the research department, while 
the other half is business profit, a credit to the adminis- 
trative department. This does not imply that the 
director of research should not receive whatever credit 
is due him for his part in the conception of the idea, 
but it does mean that such additional value should not 
be permitted to obscure other issues, such as the prob- 
lem of having research done internally or externally. 

For non-routine projects, necessity requires that 
value be a function of cost. The weakness of this 
assumption must be remembered, and management 
should always seek opportunities to apply spot checks 
in those cases where value can be determined, which 
will usually be fairly frequent. Management must also 
be alert not to buy something worth its purchase price, 
but which cannot be profitable to the particular organi- 
zation at that price. And the ancient axiom of eco- 
nomics, so well known and obvious that it is some- 
times ignored, will bear one more repetition—Cost in 
any particular case bears no necessary relationship 
whatsoever to value in that particular case, nor does 
market value bear any necessary relationship to finan- 
cial utility to the organization. 


Valuing the Research Department 


As must every division of a well managed enterprise, 
the research department must be evaluated on a profit 
basis. Many intangibles accrue whose value to the 
organization is difficult to estimate; but inability to 
measure exactly is no excuse for failure to attempt any 
form of measurement. 

The most satisfactory method of control is a periodic 
departmental profit and loss statement. This should 
enumerate the costs of all projects undertaken during 
the period. The projects definitely accepted as satis- 
factory should then appear in a separate list, giving 
their total costs (including an allocation of the costs of 
the unsuccessful projects), their value on whatever 
basis it may be finally decided to estimate value, and 
the profit or loss, these figures adding up to total cost, 
total value, and total profit or loss for the period. 

Intangible values are prestige, publicity, and what- 
ever the management wants sufficiently to pay good 
money for under the circumstances. These should be 
enumerated and a value set on each for the period by 
means of a management appraisal. The financial profit 
or loss for the period plus the sum of these estimated 
valuations then give financial performance as nearly as 
it can be estimated in dollars. The final precision, of 
course, leaves much to be desired, but it is decidedly 
preferable to simple guessing. 

The efficiency of assistant directors, responsible for 
certain types of projects, may be estimated by deriving 
a sub-departmental cost on the basis of the projects 
they supervise alone. Total costs have been distributed 
on total accepted products, for the research department 
as a whole. If total costs of any division of the 
research department are distributed on total accepted 
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products of that division only, a different and fictitious 
cost is derived, which would, however, be suitable for 
the single purpose of measuring the cost efficiency of 
any particular division. Value would be the: same as 
in the determination for the entire department. If 
fundamentally different types of research are done, this 
entire analysis should be applied to each unit, con- 
sidered as a separate department. 

The success of such a measurement plan depends on 
the attitude of the director of research. The import- 
ance of selecting a man thoroughly in sympathy with 
the concept of a research department as a profit yield- 
ing entity can hardly be overestimated. He need not be 
familiar with the details of modern cost control, but 
he certainly should be eager to cooperate in their 
application. 

Research costs have forced their attention on chemi- 
cal executives, particularly during the recent lean years, 
and the problem of evaluating different types of re- 
search, as well as projects within each type and select- 
ing those promising the maximum net return, has at 
least been recognized. Control of research on sound 
financial principles is as welcome to the sincere and 
thoughtful research executive as it is to the financial 
executive. Chemical research can be put on a much 
sounder fundamental basis than it has ever been able 
to boast hitherto. 





Industry’s Bookshelf 


Fundamentals of Economic Geography, by Nels A. Bengt- 
son and Willem Van Royen, 802 pp. Prentice-Hall. $5.00. 


Profusely illustrated and well organized, this text is de- 
signed for use as an introductory course in college geog- 
raphy. The authors believe that, owing to its close rela- 
tionship with economic study, geography should be a part 
of every college course and have thus designed their book 
for minds considerably more mature than the average high 
school student. An excellent contribution to the growing 
list of economic texts. 


Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry, by Maurice 
U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe, 241 pp. Silver, Burdett. 


A well organized laboratory manual which emphasizes 
principles and fundamentals as well as the mechanics of 
operation. Published in book form and in detachable, loose- 
leaf form. 


The Principles of Experimental and Theoretical Electro- 
chemistry, by Malcom Dole, 549pp. McGraw-Hill. $9.00. 


Defining electrochemistry as that body of knowledge accumu- 
lated through the application of electrical instruments, electric 
measuring devices, etc., to the solutions of the problems of 
chemistry, the author discusses electrochemical principles from 
the modern mathematical-electrical viewpoint. An excellent 
addition to this large series of chemical texts. 
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Waxes — 


Animal — Mineral 


Vegetable — Synthetie 


By Ibert Mellan. M. Se. 


AXES are widely distributed in the animal, 

vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The wax 

contributions of the mineral kingdom include 
the fossil waxes like ozokerite, paraffin waxes that are 
integral parts of petroleum, which are obtained by 
destructive distillation, and waxes that are constituents 
of peat, lignite, and brown coal, which may be obtained 
by solvent extraction, example montan wax. Waxes 
are generally found in the vegetable kingdom as coat- 
ings on leaves, stems, flowers, fruit, and seeds, a pro- 
tective measure which nature employs against the 


elements. the 


Sometimes waxes are even found in 
tissues of these exposed parts of plants. The source 
of the waxes from the animal kingdom can be profit- 
ably compared with their existence in plants. Numerous 
animal waxes are secreted as protective coatings. An 
example is shellac, a mixture of resin and wax, secreted 
by the shellac insect. The bee, too, secretes an exudate 
called beeswax out of which it builds the structure of 
the honeycomb, while the parasitic insect Coccus 
ceriferus secretes a deposit called Chinese insect wax. 


Most waxes resemble the fats very closely in many 





Wax Type Acids and Higher Wax Type Alcohols 





















































. Specific 
Melting Gravity Soluble 
Name Formula Point at is-C. in Occurrence 
Cerotic ACW eile duds icieas CH;[CH2].CO.OH 47:8 ©; .836 at 79°C. Warm Free in beeswax, montan wax, 
Alcohol carnauba, also as cerotate in 
insect wax, wool wax, and 
carnauba. 
Montaiic ACIGd 22..ccc0sc0 cies CH:;[CH:]2CO.OH GG > . “akkvesw us Methyl Free in montan wax. 
Alcohol 
MelissiC AGi@ ..kccene wcsime Sere CH; [CH:2]2CO.OH Fes. , . widcneuiela, | edernase : Free in beeswax and montan 
wax. 
SlESEICAICIOS tie os otinekceaerans CH:;|CH2] 6sCOOH 405°C 847 PERO, A Gunes teak cemanane mn aac 
Ether eee 
PaHONIe ACIS aio oe dasee eae cmc CwH 20, 622°C .846 Alcohol As tri-palmitin in palm oil and 
Ether Japan wax; as cetyl palmitate 
in spermaceti; as _ myricyl 
palmitate in beeswax. 
eRe FACIE oso bootie ease w ears CuH»O: AMSTCS -s.S¢cctae *. stisceaaes As laurin in cocoanut oil and 
Japan wax. 
WEVSISUICO ACO. 5 :cnsiosiecin cesses CisH2O2 SFGGs°  Aceseuede  <seddacns As myristin in coconut and 
palm-nut oils. 
CEtEP ACONO! as.5sis 6 caaedes-s CwHs;sOH SU°C 810 Alcchol As cetyl palmitate in spermaceti, 
Ether 
Benzol 
Cetodecy! Alconol ....<nc0 cess C,H ;OH SURO... sucheavee. . utaeeees ne Spermaceti. 
COEvl AICGHON ¢ éksc:ccwds ee wens CxHs,OH Ce  § «=a carne F Alcohol As ceryl palmitate in opium wax, 
C.;H;sOH Ether as ceryl cerate in Chinese in- 
sect wax. 
Myticy! Alcon! ..5. .0<secee CioHe: (OH): SG § adevennaes Alcohol As myricyl palmitate in bees- 
Ether Wax, carnauba, sugar cane 
wax. 
Anonymous Alcohol .......... C1His(OH),» MRO a Shs Werke . ae steaban Carnauba wax. 
Cocceryt Alcanol .. 2.2... 2006. CHa (OH) 2 7 rr ae ere ee Cochineol wax. 
Cholesterol or 
Cholesteryl Alcohol ......... Cx»xHwOH IGE \ wah eunes Ether In wool-fat and sperm oil. 
Benzol 
ksosG tiolestero! CISOMeNIC). ici soc cceeniea weavers IB7 205) 6) ee eae eee eee oe or eres errerer 
DG NOIOEO an ake ie is pa ate lal oe ie ce eos aS aaa eee Plant cholesterol. 
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Arctic Sperm Oil 
_— ener 
Spermaceti 
Candelilla Wax Cane Wax Wool Wax 
Carnauba Wax Flax Wax Seaweed Wax 
Cotton SeedWax Getak Wax 
Ocotilla Wax Curcas Wax 
Pisang Wax Palm Wax 
Peat Wax Myrtle ae, 
Rhimba Wax Japan Wax Fats not Waxes 
Ruffa Wax 


of their properties, but differ in their chemical make- 
up. Fats are glycerol esters of higher fatty acids 
while true waxes are esters of mono- or di-hydric 
alcohols with higher fatty acids. In addition to these 
esters there are present some hydrocarbons with 30-60 
carbon atoms, alcohols of the phytosterol series, and 
aliphatic alcohols [straight chain compounds] of the 
ceryl alcohol type. The combined and free acids belong 
to the oleic acid group. Upon the treatment of a wax 
with strong bases the esters are broken up into their 
component parts. Spermaceti, which consists mainly 
of cetyl palmitate, is split up into palmitic acid and 
cetyl alcohol upon treatment with potassium hydroxide. 

Cetyl palmitate 

Cis Hiss COOK 

Potassium palmitate 


Potassium hydroxide 
Cis Hi OH 
Cetyl alcohol 


+ 


Ad, Grtum has synthesized secondary wax alcohols 
[Z. Angew. Chem. 39, 421-8, 1037, 1926] by heating 
ketones with ethyl alcohol in molecular proportions in 
the presence of sodium hydroxide at 300° C. for 6-8 
hours. He prepared the following wax alcohols: 


Pentatricontanol [C.;H:;],CHOH 
Hentriacontanol [C:;Hs:],CHOH 
Heptaconsanol [C.;H»;],CHOH 
Tricosanol [CH ]:CHOH 


From the above he prepared sixteen wax esters. 

Of all the physical characteristics of waxes, the melt- 
ing point is the most important figure. Thus, in the 
manufacture of polishes for floor, furniture and shoe, 
the brilliancy of the polish is generally proportional to 
the hardness of the wax or wax mixture and conse- 
quently to its melting point. It does not follow that 
two waxes of the same melting point have equal polish- 
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Unsaponifiable 
Paraffin Ozokerite 
: Common waxes 
Ceresin grouped according 
Synthetic to their physical 
Montan Wax Chlorinated State and also as 
Naphthalene to their saponifi- 
— pea cation properties. 
nsec ‘ax 
Psylla Wax 


A -Animal Wax 
| - Insect Wax 
M -Mineral Wax 
V - Vegetable Wax 











ing value. For example, paraffin wax of 45° C. melt- 
ing point will not produce the same polishing effect 


as myrtle wax with the same melting point. It is 
claimed by some that hard waxes contain added rosin 
to raise the melting point; however, this substance has 
little polishing value. 

Our knowledge of beeswax antedates that of all 
other waxes by many centuries. The ancient Egyptians 
made figures of their deities out of beeswax. These 
were placed in their graves and have come down to us 
in a more or less preserved state. Also, beeswax is col- 
lected more widely than any other wax. It is obtained 
from the honeycombs by boiling in water, or may be 
expressed and then the residue extracted with a solvent. 
The wax is then refined and bleached. The color varies 
from light yellow to dark greenish brown and _ the 
bleached, of course, is white. It has a sweetish odor 
and is fairly brittle, but plastic, when warm. Beeswax 
is principally myricyl palmitate C,,H,,.C,,H;,O. with 
cerotic acid and small quantities of free alcohols such 
as myricyl and ceryl alcohol, free melissic acid, and 
12-14% hydrocarbons. Gascard and Damory [Compt. 
rend. 177, 1222-4, 1442-3 (1923)] have isolated the 


following acids, alcohols and hydrocarbons: 


Melting Point 


Neocérotic acid CalnOn sé occccsccncccscansdse 723°C. 
ES SIE CK 5 0's 6 54 ease KeseeReiens S25 GC. 
MEOUNRIS EEE CaM De occ is is iccessccvevess’s 86.8°C. 
Melissic acid C:HeO. TEAC LOLOL ECC Ce 90.0°C. 
Meocety! aleoieel Calin .oiccicccccccstees ins Vicia, OF 
Orig Eri tcre) ota) LO 3 | 0 en 80.0°C. 
Montany) alconol’ Cala) ccs selcc as csdicxeeees 84.0°C. 
Miyricylalconol "Caig® 6.66% Secacs dco deneces 87.0°C. 
Pentacosane hydrocarbon 666 6666s cc cee do dess 540°C. 
Freptacosane: HYdrOCarNOn..s <.6és sco ease ve bs 59:6" G. 
Nonacosane hydrocarbon: <6... cass cae idedeuis 65.07. 
Hentriacontane hydrocarbon .................- 68.5°C. 
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Physical and Chemical Properties of the Common Waxes 



































































































































































































































Setting Sap.  Unsap. Iodine Bromine Acid Fatty : Acetyl Alcohols and 
Sp. Gr. Ref. Ind. M.P.°C. Point No. Matter% Val. ThermalTest Val. Acid % RatioNo. Val. Hydrocarbons 
Bayberry (Myrtlewax) 

Not a true wax ..... Rt eee Bes eaten 206-216 ..... 2.0-4.0 oS ee eee er me. |. See. > aewewey 
Rr .960-.974 1 440/75° 62-66 60-63 90-101 §5.5 7.5-12.0  1.3-2.0 20 47.8 3.6-3.8 52-56% 
Cane Sugar Wax ..... 980, elites be eS 80-90 69.0 rae 12 33.3 | area 
Candelilla Wax ....... 972 1A456/75° 66-70 = 63-08 50-05 74.0 SL ERE 10-20 29.0 47 or 39 a 65-75% 
Carnauba Wax ........ 992-998 1A72/43°___ 83-84 80-87 67-88 55 125-150 17-24 25 480 31 50 54-55% 
Chinese Insect Wax ... .932-270__.......... 81-83.5 80-81 82-93 49.5 0-15 0-.2 3 51.5 29.3 49-50% 
Cotton Seed Wax ..... ee a are eel heii, ISO-1G? BERR ie satay ween aate te ticene eaeaes Ca 50% 
Flax Seed Wax ....... 908 2 62-70 =... 100-150 ee oe Ses We. WC itase tl saeawes 81.3% 
1 oo Eee oe a nee ee ri Nektee oeeedeen seaee aes Recess enue ke ves Pr Ce ee ee rey 
WIGHUGIN WHEE 5s cscscd sdvicess sccesewacs (ee ee 2 a rs | 15-20 11-15 3-3.5 Ca 80% 

74-127 16-20 73-83 56-64 03 
oa (Dist.) _(Dist.) _ (Dist.) 
Paraffin Wax 
Not a true wax ..... 870-.910 1.4331-1.4450 26-56 ..... 0-1.3 100 .) rere 0 0 0 Ca 5% 
35-75 
Ozokerite ie 

Ceresin Wax ........ 913-923 1.4415-1.4464 59-76 76 1.3 100 iD. 0 ae omer 
Japan Wax 

Not a true wax ..... 976-993 1.4518 52-59... 219-237 7-15 5.0-16.0 6-26 620 9 N35... 
MANGAN WEES ccc, soehiccns .-cccaseusias SUS rire new et hike inane UU OMCS vies a Manet a x eeeeel a sisee ooleneuda oo uind ollaes eas 
Sperm Whale Oil: 

Head’ Of... sick 879 1.459 Ie (isle 66-76 40 86-91 14.3-15 cae "<Gateus rodeaes 5 39-43% 

BOG OME, ccscors cus cave .876 1.462/25° ere ee ee 88-93 BAe EO aE OCT ee ree re Re 33-44% 
Arctic Sperm Oil ...... 873 1.456/25° “eee? (AS EE er coe Aerie ENO aL NEC AMAA Oak os Cal uathen SEAT OLE 
SHermecen cia wsc vices 933-.963 1.4198 | 2 ere 122-134 51.5 3.0-4.0 5-30 0.5-1.0 53.5 | aA a 

ay. , very high 
WOOl> Wak. ...46:050d% 945 1.480 9 | ee ee 101-104 ..... 25-43 3-4.6 AS gitaen “exuwad SNARES 
50% 
Adulterants 
Hardened Oil ......... bse lke sides 30-60 198 520 10 ..... Variable 95 carmen oc 
> Rae cSt einen over 100 ..... 147-100 5-150 55-10) iwj wk. «(1S ER knee 
118-19 | 
erent ee tre oa 1.4380 49-56 200 0.5 5-30 So. Le. Cer i... 
Solubility Data on the Common Waxes 
_ | Solubility Hot ae eee Solubility in | Solubility | Solubility in |Solubility 
Solubility in Acetic Solubilityin | Solubilityin | Solubility in Petroleum in Carbon in 
Alcohol Anhydride Acetone Chloroform Ether Ether Turpentine|T etrachloride| Fusel Oil 
Bayberey occlisccascccince Podccsacaeea Cus biecccoecsnceee Sievencecsende [aesecesuunicutccadcecccces DPcotacdal Piacanes hh eer 
Beeswax ... 76-6. Melts, floats, dis-|Insoluble in cold | Cold—insoluble|Soluble in hot {Insoluble Soluble Soluble Soluble 
solves—solidifies|Soluble in hot |Hot—soluble {and cold 
on cooling 
Candelilla .. GEC ibe iianousuds Jtdbeeee une coc res cece beac weed Peneiecsue seat Vatecaacceed | Pmawedane [Eb eeaancen tl Mae tets ‘ 
Carnauba .. 82°C. Becomes Insoluble in cold} Cold—insoluble| Cold—insoluble|Cold—insoluble| Soluble Soluble Soluble 
acetylated not very soluble|Hot—soluble |Hot—soluble |Hot—soluble 
in hot 
Ceresin .. EGOUMINGS. Picrhac a gts oero dieu e ciate cuca rece eee needa Picea ween ene Iameeeccanwaue iMnccerwas PCCM 8 PEPE 
Chinese 
PRIReCt UG meth > RIRENIETTNIe Bec 3. 5 ol ssine cole wa bee meee ha aes Pe we cca du. ae ore Saar Peng ota w eae NP caseces re Soe ere 7 aeudeee 
Japan Wax.. 16°. Dissolves and|Insoluble in hot|Soluble in cold |Soluble in cold {Soluble Soluble Soluble Soluble 
solidifies onjand cold and hot and hot 
cooling 
Wetter BRIERE oS os Secs 0, SE ain wana da Mamabece sends ela oer Eotaeedasauacebunancsenweaee IE Seewased aaa wudaes 
Wax 70°C. 
OZGRETUE J5 fe i Gis eceeec DVESSOT VES ANG << fo cac snc Wen bewsasneeuces Pi berseeeneacwne Eaaace cawseees P . ae arate 
solidifies on 
cooling 
Pavatin....1 Insoteile bo os ccc codecs Insoluble in cold] Soluble in cold |Soluble in hot {Soluble Soluble Soluble Soluble 
and slightly solu-|and hot and cold 
ble in hot 
Spermaceti . AGO Peassuscaueeen Insoluble in cold| Soluble in cold |Soluble in hot |Soluble Soluble Soluble Soluble 
and soluble injand hot and cold 
hot 
Seen Yin Ch ii cfs o 5 Savant! Baran os ce adc aieda Pe canes weeeeweebees eu ceneene BOTT TE PRET EEOC CEC OR Err ere SIDE caeceaas ie 
Wei UIT cc Sarre cancun Bic bse corer. coco wn pee ty ode we cowenbecessaceasebes Purneesenaees Seis acsacaccwed § vacenes Ze waedas nh en 
Gleam cco peitecossuwed Hacscuceauas nae Beane cwaane cnediee canes ; il Pade wae a ewadned Ranad aaeeens ; mer wanwnes canara 
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Boyen [Brit. Pat. 209,064 (1923)] prepared waxes 
resembling beeswax by heating mineral, animal, or 
vegetable hard waxes with a drying oil and a drying 
agent such as litharge. The lead may be removed with 
acids and the compound bleached. Brit. Pat. 209,065 
(1923) deals with the making of a kneadable wax sub- 
stitute by mixing wool grease with a hard wax such as 
montan, carnauba, candelilla, or Chinese insect wax 
and then oxidizing the mixture with nitric acid at 
about 130° C. 

Rabinovich and Kormer | Vestnik, Kozkevenoi Prom. 
i Torgov 1931, 47-9] raised the melting point of bees- 
wax by heating it with litharge and red lead at 225° C. 
for one-half hour. The resulting product was darker 
in color, harder in consistency, and its melting point 
was 78° C. It was found to be satisfactory for finish- 
ing purposes in leather manufacture. 

Due to the price and widespread use of beeswax, it 
is adulterated with many substances, such as stearic 
acid, paraffin, Japan wax, tallow, rosin, ceresin, and 
other waxes. 


Chinese Insect Wax [“‘vegetable spermaceti” ] 

This wax is a secreted deposit of a parasitic insect 
[coccus ceriferus ~and others] found on certain trees 
in Western China. It is crystalline, white to pale 
white in color, and resembles spermaceti but has a 
more fibrous structure. The bulk of the wax is ceryl 
corotate [C,,H,.COO0.C_H,} or (C,.4,©. 48,0, ). 
Other substances found in the wax in smaller amounts 
are melissyl cerotate, acids like stearic, oleic, myristic, 
palmitic, arachidic, dihydrolaganic, cerotic [C.,H,;.O,], 
ibotacerotic [C,;H,;,O.], and hydrocarbons. These 
have been identified by R. Koyama (J. Chem. Soc. 
Japan, 54, 1233-7 (1933) and 55, 348-52 (1934)). 
The wax is obtained by placing the larvae of these 
insects on certain selected trees and as it goes through 
its life cycle, it secretes the wax on the branches and 
twigs. Most of the wax is removed by hand and the 
residue is removed by boiling the twigs and branches 
in water. 

Psylla wax is a substance secreted from Psylla alvi, 
an aphid living on the leaves of Ulnus incans. 

Carnauba wax is a hard yellowish-green or light 
yellow material with an agreeable odor of new mown 
hay. It appears on the market in lumps in three 
grades, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 yellow and North Country, 
and No. 3 chalky. It is found as a white powdery exu- 
dated mass on the leaves of a Brazilian wax palm 
[corypha cereifera]. This wax is removed from the 
cut sun-dried leaves by scrapping and is refined by 
melting in boiling water. 


Sometimes it is whitened by 
bleaching. 


Chemically it consists mostly of an ester 
composed of two molecules of fatty acid with one 
molecule of dihydric alcohol [a glycol—C,,H,,(OH).] 
CH;[CH,].,COO\ © 47. 

x: | se Yo 8 + 7 ial 
There are also smaller amounts of esters of ceryl 
alcohol, myricyl alcohol, a dihydric alcohol [C,,;H,.0. 


and is myricyl cerotate 
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M.P. 103.5° C.], carnaubic acid, and a hydroxy-acid 


- a \CH,OH 
Ci 5Hs. COOH 


also present. 


A hydrocarbon of M.P. 50° C. is 


Lewkowitsch is of the opinion that free 
cerotic acid is present. Due to its hardness and high 
melting point carnauba wax will take on a fine hard 


gloss. This property is an important criterion of its 
purity. Its high market price is an inducement to 
adulteration. Hence we often find carnauba wax 


contaminated with paraffin, ceresin, stearic acid, Japan 
wax, etc. Carnauba wax is used as a valuable in- 
gredient in floor waxes, polishing paste, shoe and furni- 
ture polish, lacquers, varnish, carbon paper coatings, 
and to raise the melt:ng points of soft waxes and 
candles, for leather finishes, electrical insulation com- 
positions, waterproofing textiles and wood, and in 
phonographic records. 


Candelilla Wax 

Candelilla wax is a brownish to greenish, brittle 
substance. It is not as hard as carnauba, neither has 
it as high a melting point, nor does it take on as fine 
a polish. However, it is employed as a substitute for 
it in shoe polish and finds application in some indus- 
tries. It occurs as a coating on the stem of a leafless 
plant [Pedilanthus pavanis] growing chiefly in Mexico 
and is obtained either by boiling the stem in water or 
by extraction with petroleum ether. Its chemical com- 
position is not fully known, but it consists mainly of 
a hydrocarbon hentriacontane [C,)H,, or C,.H¢.] 
together with lesser amounts of wax esters. 

Some of the lesser known waxes about which we 
have little information are: 

Cane sugar wax, found as a powdery substance on 
the surface of sugar cane and removed with hot water. 

It resembles carnauba wax in appearance, melting 
point, and hardness. It can be employed for the same 
industrial purposes. [J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 41, 372 T 
(1922) and S. African J. Ind. 5, 513-8 (1922) ]. 

Getak or gandang wax is obtained from a wild fig 
tree of Java. It is separated from the latex by boiling 
with water. It is said to contain ficoceryl alcohol and 
seems to be a transition product between rubber and 
wax. It is yellowish white in color but turns brown 
on exposure. Pisang wax is found on the leaves of 
Tera Musal in Java. Palm wax is an exudate from 
the palm trees of South America. Madagascar Rhimba 
wax is obtained from the Rhimba tree. Raphia or 
Ruffa wax is gotten from the leaves of a palm tree in 
Madagascar. Curcas wax is obtained from the bark 
of the Jatrapha Curcas. Peat wax is obtained by the 
extraction of peat with alcohol (Z. Angew Chem. 27, 
1141-43). Flax wax is found as a coating on the flax 
fibre and is extracted with solvents. It varies in color 
from white to yellow-green to yellow-brown. Seaweed 
wax has been obtained from deposits of dead and de- 
cayed algae and is said to contain wax esters of higher 
saturated alcohols and fatty acids of licosanic, docosanic 
and tetracosanic series [C,5, C.. and C.,]. 
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Wool wax is pale, translucently yellow, neutral and 
unctuous in consistency. Its true chemical composition 
is not fully known, though it consists mainly of a 
mixture of neutral esters of the lanocerin type and 
free alcohols of the cholesterol and isocholesterol types. 
It is found in the natural grease from-the fleeces of 
sheep. The grease is removed by treatment with weak 
soap, or sodium carbonate solution, or volatile solvents. 
The removed grease contains, besides the fatty acids 
of the soap employed in scouring, cholesterol, iso- 
cholesterol, esters of palmitic and myristic acids, other 


waxy substances, nitrogenous matter, potash salts and 
mineral oil. 


Montan Wax [Bitumen Wax] 

Montan wax occurs in peat, brown coal, bituminous 
shale, and lignite and is extracted with benzine, 
petroleum ether or similar solvents. It has a high but 
variable melting point depending upon the source. 
That obtained from lignite is termed crude montan wax 
and is brownish to black in color, hard, brittle and 
fibrous in structure. Its chemical composition also 
varies with its source, but invariably it seems to con- 
tain esters of montanic acid C,,H;,;COOH and 
hydrocarbons. 

Waxes of higher melting point are made by refining 
the crude or by oxidation or esterification of montanic 
acid contained in montan wax. These vary in color 
from brown to white and resemble ceresin wax. One 
type is made by heating montan wax with hydroxylated 
condensation products [Ger. Pat. 543,612 (1928)]. 
U. S. Patent 1,834,865 deals with the oxidation of 
montan wax in a liquid state by passing air through 
it at 160°-180° C. A pale, colorless, soft waxy material 
is obtained by heating montan wax and oxalic acid 
and passing air through it at 120°-220°C. [U. S. 
Pat. 1,834,866]. 

A substitute for beeswax is made by chlorinating 
montan wax in an aqueous solution by the action of 
chlorine gas in the presence of sodium hydroxide or 
calcium hydroxide. This product can be used in floor, 
shoe and other polishes. German Patent 565,734 
(1934) deals with making a wax-like product by ester- 
ifying montan wax with methyl alcohol, then reducing 
the acid group by hydrogenation at 180°-200° C. in 
the presence of nickel kieselguhr catalyst. The esteri- 
fication and hydrogenation cause the reduction of the 
saponification from 162 to 80 and the melting point is 
raised to 85° C. 

Wax for shoe and floor polishing compounds 
[Brit. Pat. 324,631 (1928) ] is obtained by esterifying 
bleached montan wax and fatty aromatic or hydro- 
aromatic acids such as coconut oil fatty acids, benzoic, 
salicylic acids, wool-grease by means of a polyhydric 
alcohol such as ethylene glycol, or polyglycols, or 
glycerol in the presence of a catalyst like sulfuric or 
hydrochloric acid. A wax substance for carnauba in 
polishing creams for shoes, floors, etc. [ Fr. Pat. 644,149 
(1927)] is made by oxidation of montan wax with 
XXXVII, 6 
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acids other than nitric acid, particularly chromic acid 
in the presence of glacial acetic acid. 

Synthetic waxes [Ger. Pat. 550,324 (1928)] are 
made by mixing wax acids contained in montan wax 
with oils, fats, resins, etc., containing other organic 
acids. These are then esterified 
alcohols. 

Synthetic waxes [Brit. Pat. 356,731 (1930)] are 
obtained by hydrogenating aliphatic or cycloaliphatic 
acids containing more than 5 carbon atoms in the 
presence of an activated catalyst like [Cu, Ni, Fe, Co, 
Ag, etc.]. Then the alcohols and esters formed are 
esterified with montanic acid or the like. 

W. Pungs & M. Jahrstrofer [Can. Pat. 284,971 
(1928) ] harden solids and semi-solids of low melting 
point such as hydrocarbons, esters, fatty acids and 
their glycerides, or alcohols such as occur in paraffin, 
ozokerite, ceresin, stearin, tallow and raise their melt- 
ing points by the addition [up to 10%] of montan 
wax bleached with chromic acid. Crude or refined 
montan is heated [Ger. Pat. 540,361 (1928)] with 
resinous or vitreous hydroxylated condensation prod- 
ucts, preferably with the exclusion of oxygen until 
esterification occurs. Accelerators added. 
Suitable condensation products are resins of the 
phenol-formaldehyde or urea-formaldehyde type, or 
initial condensation products may be used. 70 parts 
bleached montan wax and 30 parts of ortho-cresol- 
formaldehyde condensation products are treated with 
sodium hydrogen sulfate one part. The mixture is 
heated to 240° C. for ten hours in the presence of 
carbon dioxide. The product is both resinous and 
waxy. The melting point and hardness may be raised 
by converting the wax acid into a metal salt. 

Waxes [Fr. Pat. 717,413 (1931)] can be made by 
treating crude deresinified lignite wax to reduce the 
fatty acids to alcohols. Then these alcohols are esteri- 
fied with organic acids such as palmitic acid or acids 
obtained from lignite wax. The esterification may take 
place in the presence of other mono-poly-hydric 
alcohols or other [OH] containing compounds. 


with polyhydric 


may be 


Mineral Waxes 


Sakhanov and Zherdeva are of the opinion that 
ceresins and paraffin waxes belong to the methane 
hydrocarbons. Ceresins, contrary to paraffins, produce 
stable mixtures with oil which cannot be separated by 
filtration or sweating. Ceresins can be distilled with- 
out decomposition under reduced pressure. Ceresins 
differ from paraffins by higher molecular weight, vis- 
cosity, and boiling point. Chemically they 
tinguished by the ease with which they are 
by fuming sulfuric acid. 


are dis- 
attacked 
They are of the opinion 
that possibly they belong to the isoparaffin series. 
Paraffin waxes are mixtures of saturated hydro- 
carbons of the C,Hen+2 series. They are non-saponi- 
fiable and are therefore not true waxes. These are 


white to bluish white in color, translucent, waxy, 
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lamino-crystalline, and are non-reactive with most chem- 
icals. The melting points range irom 35°-75° C. and 
the specific gravities vary from .823 to .940. Paraffin 
waxes are obtained from the destructive distil’ation of 
petroleum oil. Chemically they are hydrocarbons and 
are mixtures of the following: 


Formula Melting Point 


AOORAS oo Siena eee eau CaHis 48°C. 
DA COSANG sik. Sibescuasleseas CuHso 50°-51°C. 
POCA UE oS ee ee CosHs2 53°-54°C. 
PRP REOINORE | 5c xs eee ah eee CeHs: 55°-—56°C. 
LOOIReNOD. 6c ee Ce elon CaHss GO°C: ; 


Nonocosane 


They are soluble in mineral oil, ether, and benzine. 
Their value is proportional to their melting point. 

Ozokerite is found as a native fossil wax in Galicia 
and Utah. Some think it is an intermediate product 
between natural fat and petroleum. Just as it varies 
from translucent yellow to greenish brown to opaque 
black in color, its specific gravity, too, varies from .85 
to .95 and so does its degree of hardness vary from 
soft to hard. Ozokerites differ from paraffin wax 
in being non-crystalline and plastic when heated. They 
are soluble in nearly all of the oil solvents. Refined 
ozokerite is known as ceresin and ranges from yellow 
to white in color. The bleached types resemble and 
are used as substitutes for beeswax. Their melting 
points vary from 61° to 70° C. and have the general 
properties of paraffin wax. They are soluble in benzol, 


petroleum ether, gasoline, carbon tetrachloride, nearly 
insoluble in cold alcohol, soluble in boiling absolute 
alcohol from which they will separate on cooling. They 
are adulterated with paraffin and rosin, the former 
lowers the melting point while the latter raises it. 


Liquid Wax 


Sperm oil is not a fatty oil but a liquid wax obtained 
from the head and blubber of the sperm whale. It is 
pale yellow to light brown in color and odorless to 
fishy in odor. It is not definitely known whether 
the oil consists principally of ‘“dodecotyl oleate” 
|C,.H.,.C,,H,,O0., an ester of a monohydric alcohol 
of a fatty acid of oleic series] or “cetyl physetoleate” 
[C,,H,,-C,,H.,O.]|. In addition it contains spermaceti 
wax and higher alcoholic bodies. From the head oil 
has been isolated cetyl alcohol 50%, unsaturated alcohol 
[C,,H,,(QH) | 10-12%, a saturated alcohol octadecyl 
alcohol [C,,H,,;OH] 25%, some acids and_ other 
alcohols. The blubber oil contains cetyl and hexa- 
decenyl alcohol 20% and octadecyl alcohol 5%. The 
arctic sperm oil closely simulates sperm oil. Grades 
of sperm oil on the market are at times adulterated 
with whale, seal oil, mineral oil, and fatty oils. 

Spermaceti is a solid wax precipitate from the sperm 
oil obtained from the head and blubber of the sperm 
whale. It occurs as glistening pearly white masses 
with crystalline structure and is very brittle in con- 


Properties of Basic Halowax Products 


Halowax Oil 
No. 1000 No. 101 


Description (Room Tempera- 
SIPC SG Pech insenpcchaks Liquid 


RUN ee i ee I Ate tg nirte ito Water White 


White to Pale 
Flow Point (ASTM—Ball & 


Halowax 


Halowax 
2 No. 1013 


Halowax 
No. 1014 





Hard Crystalline Solid Hard Semi-Amorphous Solid Tough Amorphous Solid 


Yellow Pale Yellow Pale Yellow 


DRECO NE =) seen” Bc dew awa iene 196-205 239-249 270-280 
Specific Gravity (68°F./08°F.) 1.19-1.25 1.53-1.59 1.65-1.71 1.75-1.81 
Boiling Range (ASTM—°F.).. 480-540 600-650 625-675 680-730 
Pins Point OP siccusivssee acs 203 284 356 392 
US ie Tr slag erg ee ger are 338 None None None 
Viscosity (Seconds, Saybolt at 

indicated temperature) ...... 29 sec.at 212°F. Sosecatei2 fF. 33 sec. at 266°F. 35 sec. at 302°F. 
Maximum Acidity (Milligrams 

of KOH per gram Halowax) 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Penetration (200 gram load— 

wee ee fel ie ee ee eee 10-15 8-10 5-8 
Volatility (Gram/sq. in./hour at 

ad le SE RES BOSE 0.13 0.01 0.004 0.001 
Frost Point (ASTM) °F. .... Or» . ey “rpaileealcwvetemepaiiS, 0) abayascoateves SNS eNS cae RCePIEE | ay. Srv cee er Re 
Coefficient of Lineal Expansion 

mia. ~C.: 

LONE ccs cosine suas eda .00021 00013 .00012 .00011 
RET ee bemoans MM suc eeniee te 000082 .000064 000049 
Coefficient of Cubical Expansion 
cu. in./cu. in. °C.: 
ES a See cee eeas .00060 .00049 .00026 .00024 
Ren cine te nth) esc ka aes lm eset 00027 .00018 .00010 
Vapor Pressure—130°F. ...... 1.0-2.0 0.2-0.4 0.1-0.2 0.1-0.2 
Index of Refraction (D Line) 
"1 Sf da) ee ere ore eyes oe 1.6335 





Crude products with properties similar to the 


above products but dark in color are available. 


All products are readily soluble in common hydrocarbon solvents. 


They are also resistant to alkalies and acids e 


xcept those that are strong oxidizers. 


The temperature range between the liquid and solid state is very small. 


Special products for special applications. 

No. 1012 is tri and tetrachlornaphthalene. 
No. 1013 is tetra and pentachlornaphthalene. 
No. 1014 is penta and hexachlornaphthalene. 
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sistency. Chemically it is cetin [cetyl palmitate 
CigHy9-CigH,Oo]. 


Fat-Like Waxes 


Japan wax and myrtle wax are misnamed. They 
are true fats yielding glycerin when saponified. Myrtle 
or Bayberry wax is a vegetable fat obtained by boiling 
out the berries of Myrica cerifera, a tree found in 
Maryland, Florida, and Texas. It is light green in 
color, fairly hard and brittle, with a melting point of 
40-44° C. Its constituent parts are palmitin, laurin, 
and myristin. Japan wax is a vegetable fat obtained 
from the berries of the various species of the Japanese 
sumac. It is colored pale yellow to light brown, with 
a pronounced characteristic odor and is fairly hard and 
brittle. Chemically it consists chiefly of palmitin 
[propenyl palmitate C,H,(C,,H;,O.),], free palmitic 
acid and a little of a dibasic acid (Japanic acid), 
laurin, stearin. On saponification this so-called wax 
yields glycerin. 

In the category of synthetic waxes we find one type 
that is actually made synthetically, that is made from 
simpler substance and unrelated to waxes chemically, 
and another type that is classified as synthetic but in 
reality is a waxy substance whose properties have been 
altered by oxidation, reduction, esterification, saponifi- 
cation, etc. Thus J. Bear [Brit. Pat. 300,200 (1927) 
and Ger. Pat. 530,734 (1928)| makes a waxy sub- 
stance by reacting methylene or ethylene dichloride 
with a dilute ammonium mono-sulfide solution. An- 
other type of wax-like substance is made by the chlor- 
ination of naphthalene with the aid of heat, pres- 
sure, and a catalyst. Brit. Pat. 406,355 (1934) deals 
with the making of a wax-like product by melting 
together chlorinated naphthalene and a resin oil. 

The altered type of synthetic resin consists mainly 
of esterified montanyl alcohol or montanic acid. A 
brief outline of their development, properties and uses 
can be consulted in Rev. Gin. Mat. Plastique 7, 653-7 
(1931); Tila 9, 1161-5. 

W. Pungs and H. Freytag [U. S. Pats. 1,972,459 and 
1,942,833] make a synthetic wax by the esterification of 
crude montan wax with ethyl alcohol in the presence 
of concentrated sulfuric acid. In place of ethyl 
alcohol can be used 1.2 propylene glycol, 1.3 butylene 
glycol, or glycerol. Brit. Pat. 327,162 (1930) deals 
with esterification of montan wax with castor oil or 
ricinoleic acid in the presence of hydrogen chloride gas. 


Synthetic Mineral Waxes 


Made by Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co. 
No. 2973 


Osokerite 
No. 2961 No. 2962 No.2981 Substitute 
Melting point, U. T.D. 189°F. = 176°F. 195°F. I/F. 
Specific gravityat60°F. 1.0075 0.9803 0.9956 0.9565 
Penetration: 32/200/60 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
77/100/5 0.5 0.5 0.0 3.0 
115/50/5 =1.0 Pai 0.5 55 
UO Gok ie cess Brown- Brown- Brown- Dense 
Black Black Black Black 
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Synthetic Vegetable Waxes 


No. 2990) No. 2998 


WMGieing Tite Cle Pot. ekc sc cacewncsees 167°F. IS F. 
Specific eravity at 60°F. 2... ccc es ccecs 0.9939 0.9610 
Penetration: 32/200/60 ..........cccceee 0.0 0.0 
i: i a eae 0.0 0.0 
ER a oe er oe enws 0.0 0.0 
COMI a ee So ioa ayaa ee ae o Rs Olive Cream 
White 


Synthetic Animal Waxes 


No. 2979 No.2975 No.2983 


Melting point, U. T.D. ...... 171°F. 163°F. 149°F, 
Specific gravity at 60°F. ..... 0.9290 0.9234 0.9146 
Penetration: 32/200/60....... 3.0 0.0 1.0 
FELIOUES, 525 0 00 9.0 6.0 25.0 
PES SU/S sons os 16.0 18.5 
Cae crate ct Oa een rarer Orange- Approx. Approx. 
yellow natural natural 


beeswax beeswax 


Compounds No. 2961, 2926 and 2981 are regarded as substitutes 
for genuine Montan wax. 

Compounds No. 2990 and 2998 are designated as Carnauba 
substitutes. 

Compounds No. 2979, 2975 and 2983 are designated as Beeswax 
substitutes. 
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Tungsten Salts in Tanning Compounds 


Tungsten salts, under certain conditions of temperature, etc., 
decompose to give complexes. Prof. Dr. V. Casaburi and 
Prof. Dr. FE. Simoncini, Chemical Trade Journal, London, have 
prepared some complexes of pure tungsten and some of its 
boron, silicon, phosphorus and sulfur derivatives, and all have 
the common property of precipitating albuminoids to give 
organo-metallic complexes, These compounds act as tanning 
agents towards hide substances. They penetrate pelt rapidly 
and give a good heavy leather. Chemical analysis and physical 
properties of leathers made by this method show a close rela- 
tionship between tungsten-tanned and vegetable-tanned leather. 
The mordanting properties of the complex tungsten salts have 
also been investigated. Skins pickled with tungsten and chrome 
tanned, or tanned with chromium and mordanted with tungsten, 
ftx basic colors quantitatively and in a very uniform manner. 
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Fake Milk 





to False Teeth 


Some Drop - in -the -bueket Uses of Silicate of Soda 


By Howard W. Etkinton 


The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart, 

But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling through my heart. 


HIS quotation, introduced rather aptly in a 

solemn sales conference, illustrated exactly what 

each one was thinking—not the big uses of sili- 
cate of soda but the odd uses, the incidental applica- 
tions, those practices that do not run into tonnage but 
amuse the Company when they come to official atten- 
tion. Eva Gore-Booth had put her poetic finger on the 
fascination that some small things have in life. 

So, disregarding tonnage talk for a few minutes, we 
began to check up. The young man who spends much 
time drawing designs for the Company’s advertise- 
ments contributed the happy remark that his wife was 
somehow interested in silicate of soda and the theatre. 
He fished from a pocket, that shared commensurable 
accommodation for sketching pencils, erasers, matches 
and odd cash, a clipping that read as follows: 

One of the problems confronting stage folk is how to look 


all wet. No gags, please. Just wet. In “Revenge with Music” 


which was based on Spain’s “Three-Cornered Hat” folk tale, 


Charles Winninger solved the problem very neatly. As the 
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aged Governor, he was supposed to fall into a mill pond. So 
Mr. Winninger, protected by a rubber union suit, fell into a 
tank of water. 


At the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe performance of “The Three 
Cornered-Hat,” David Lichine realistic. He falls 
behind some scenery and changes into another coat which is 
treated to look wet. I don’t know what the treatment is (writes 
John Chapman in his Broadway Column in the Evening Ledger) 
but it may be similar to Harold Johnsrud’s. 


isn’t so 


In “Winterset,” Johnsrud has the role of a gangster who is 
shot and dumped into the East River, and who returns like 
Banquo to frighten his murderer. Johnsrud looks as wet as 
Winninger did, but he isn’t. He has two suits, and the “wet” 
one has been daubed with sodium silicate 





the water glass that is 
Theodore Hecht, Johnsrud’s dressing- 
room mate, says the stuff is being used to preserve a ham. 


used to preserve eggs. 


A merry laugh went up—in fact two laughs, one for 
the ingenious Johnsrud who had discovered the “wet- 
ting’ value of silicate of soda and another for that 
versatile chemical. 
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One yarn spun another. The stenographer who was 
on the switchboard, with her eyes and ears, had a little 
time to knit. She apparently had spied an application 
to textiles that greatly aided the weavers of coarse 
fabrics. A resourceful twinester made a practice of 
uniting the broken ends of twines merely by moisten- 
ing the fingers with silicate and then twisting the fibers 
into a united thread. The silicate dries quickly and a 
good bond is had. 

Fire spreads in dry grass, so the talk drifted to the 
proper grade of silicate of soda to be used for setting 
milady’s hair. This is a new use and an idea that 
teased more than one member of the staff. The 
formula is a simple one: Six ounces of silicate in 
a gallon of water; add color to match the hair, and 
the formation was fixed. This quip was hard on 
credulity, but evidence was found in the serious sugges- 
tion by a well meaning beautician, so it could not be 
gainsaid. We all agreed that it might dazzle a one- 
time admirer or cement a broken love, but it would be 
tough on the comb and brush. 

About that time a serious minded chemist roused 
from the reading of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. Here we have it quoted solemnly so that every 
one would be duly impressed : 


A permanent etching might easily be obtained by writing the 
letters and numbers on glassware using water-glass and a steel 
pen. The results are satisfactory although this method of mark- 
ing glassware is not commonly used. 

The article to be marked should be cleaned and thoroughly 
dried. Dip the pen in the sodium silicate solution 30%, drain 
the excess reagent from the pen point by touching the pen to 
the mouth of the reagent bottle, and mark the desired letters 
or numbers on the glass. Allow the markings to dry for a 
few minutes and then go over them with a second application. 
The markings are heated in the hottest point of the Bunsen 
flame or in a blast-lamp flame until the markings, which frost 
at first, turn red. The heating will take about one minute. The 
intensity of heating will depend on the pieces of apparatus and 


A silicate frosted tree; the branch being treated with silicate 
of soda and common salt cast against the twigs. 































































Stlicate of soda in lump and powder forms. 


the kind of glass, but with more intense heating, a better etching 
is obtained. On cooling, the etching is a heavy white frosting, 
some of which will wear off, but there will remain a good 
permanent white etching which will not be removed by daily 
washing in acid, alkali, or soap. The heavy frosting appears 
to become still more permanent if allowed to stand a few days 
before being washed. 


“T thought so!” yawned a salesman who had never 
been awfully keen on chemistry, but had been at the 
Chicago Fair. “You know what those babies did for 
milk? They were up against it in the Electrical 
suilding where they were demonstrating machinery 
for incorporating Vitamin D in milk. The demonstra- 
tion required ten gallons of milk each day. Naturally, 
an exhibit running for two summers could not be ex- 
pected to use real milk. They developed the perfect 
compound, a beautiful little deception thanks to silicate 
of soda and my genius. (Salesmen are invariably 
modest.) We compounded a soluble cutting oil with 
water and silicate, plus a bit of Metso Granular to aid 
flow. The solution was white enough to fool a cat. 
Further, it did not spoil, or sour, or turn to butter, 
or do any of those unsatisfactory things that milk will 
do. No curds, no germs, no cows! The milkman’s 
dream!” 

Again a chuckle crept through the office and drew, 
from one who is fond of a good cigar, a curious tale 
of a cigar manufacturer who wished to ape the long 
ash retained by a Blackstone. He guessed that silicate 
could help the ash retention, so he soaked the inside 
wrapper in silicate, covered it up with an outside leaf, 
and presto! an inexpensive smoke that held the ash 
like the best. However, in tobacco, quality will tell 
although a little bit of silicate of soda will go a long 
way toward holding up its end. 

Another smoker use turned up with Linkman’s Dr. 
Grabow pipe, the inside bowl of which was treated 
with dilute silicate to protect the wood and varnish 
from heat. Of more importance is the investigation of 
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the Bureau of Standards that clearly showed that if 
fire could be confined to the head half of a match the 
hazards of fire are materially reduced. The estimate 
counted half a million matches struck to flame every 
minute. ‘These matches carry the possibility of damag- 
ing fire with loss of property and possibly to life. 
Matches are usually held in a horizontal position, or 
slightly oblique. They require, on an average, 30 
seconds before the stem is burned and the fire extin- 
guished. By treating the match with silicate of soda 
up to one-half inch of the head, the fire hazard is 
reduced by one-half. This dip or coating does not in- 
the business of the match. The 
assumed that most fires traceable to lighted 
matches are due to the flaming beyond the limits of 


terfere with end 


Bureau 
ordinary lighting purposes. 


Silicate as an Agricultural Aid 

The office poobah, upon this recitation, added another 
odd protective use. He is a garden hobbyist and 
sought protection from bugs. In the Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook, he learned of a pyrethrum-soap 
spray which served as an effective combatant against 
the Japanese beetle. This spray, he found, serves very 
usefully against other insectivora, particularly the 
striped cucumber beetle and the spotted squash bug. 
Toxicity is greatly increased by a small percentage of 
silicate of soda. Just why this is so is not fully known. 
The silicate apparently facilitates the wetting of oily 
surfaces which, in turn, helps the toxic components to 
reach the victim. It may have a useful part as an 
emulsion stabilizer. 
He had 
suffered like old Romans of the fifth Century with fallen 
arches. 


By this time the funny boy turned up. 


He had, however, fallen on his feet with a 
cure that made it possible to continue his work. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen I want to remind you,” he 
began, in his usual impresario style, “I want to call 
your attention to Newfoot, the best, most supporting 
and, at the same time, most inexpensive device yet 
developed for the foot of man! First, bandage the 
foot with several layers of gauze. Add silicate of soda, 
another layer of gauze and more silicate until the 
bundle is built to the desired size. Cut away all except 
the sole and you have the most effective and least costly 
support for the fallen arch that has yet been found.” 

It was true; but too much for our poetic soul 
seriously interested in the decorative arts. She inter- 
rupted the diatribe on Newfoot to tell of her success in 
maintaining decorative sprays on the dining room table 


throughout the long winter months. Fach fall she 
sought a twig of interesting shape, a well selected 


branch, which she brushed with silicate of soda. 
Against the moist branch she cast partially pulverized 
rock salt and common salt. The frosted sprays gave 
her a satisfying attractive assortment during the winter 
in-door days. 

Someone suggested that Johnsrud might be treated 
to a shower of salt and represent Lot’s wife. 


The Purchasing Agent cynically interposed a kill-joy 
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bit of information. “It’s a little stale, folks, but the 
‘morticians’ prepare a small wad of sugar and silicate 
of soda wrapped in Cellophane—12 to the box—which 
they slip between your teeth in order to seal the good 
works. It is, my friends, according to this circular 
(which he drew from under an ever mounting pile of 
papers), it is: ‘The greatest contribution to embalm- 
ing practice since the introduction of formaldehyde.’ ”’ 





Industry’s Bookshelf 


Finishing Metal Products, by Herbert R. Simonds, 337pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


Coordinating metal finishing processes and finishing problems 
with the problems of over-all manufacture, the author considers 
in detail both commercial and technical aspects of such types of 
finishings as galvanizing, polishing, plating, lacquering, 
painting. Cleaning and descaling methods are also studied. 


and 


Marketing of Manufactured Goods, by Newel Howland 
Comish, 282pp. The Stratford Co. $3.00. 


Stressing merits and disadvantages of each of the wholesale 
marketing channels, and attempting to devise constructive im- 
provements for each, Dr. Comish has written a critical analysis 
of modern merchandising and marketing methods. Well written 
and timely. 


Labor and The Government, 4l3pp. Published for the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., by McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 


These findings of the Twentieth Century Fund’s research staff 
in its investigations into recent labor problems include a definite 
program of action to deal with labor difficulties through govern- 
mental authority. Well edited and constructive material. 


Revised 
Technical 


Financial Management, by James O. McKinsey. 
by Willard J. 534pp. 
Society. 


Graham. American 


A thorough study of capital requirements, sources, and dis- 
bursements, cash and credit control, and the relation of book- 
keeping and auditing to financial control. Hardly a handbook, 
the book can scarcely be considered a text, but it should be 
valuable to the beginner seeking a practical treatise on financial 
methods. 

Mechanization in Industry, by Harry Jerome, 400pp. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 


Mechanization, a Frankenstein conception to some and a 
dream of ease and plenty to others, is presented with a wealth 
of detail in this truly remarkable book. Just what types of 
change machines have made in industry should no longer be a 
hazy conception to the average man, for Mr. Jerome tells, in 
realistic fashion, the story of mechanization. 


Imperial Preference vis-a-vis World Economy, by Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, 164pp. N. M. Ray-Chowdhury & Co., 
Calcutta. Price rupees five. 


An examination of imperial preference in relation to the inter- 
national trade and national economy of India. The facts pre- 
sented in this unique book throw considerable light on modern 
theories of free trade and protection in world trade problems. 


Laboratory Exercise in Inorganic Chemistry, by G. H. 
Cartledge and H. M. Woodburn, 149pp. & Co. 
$1.00. 


Ginn 


Laboratory manual to be used with “Introduction to Organic 
Chemistry” by Mr. Cartledge. 
standing feature of this manual. 


Preparation work is an out- 
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Coal Tar Oils 


for 


Internal Combustion Engines 


By C. H. 8. Tupholme 


N investigation has just been concluded by the 
British Institution of Gas Engineers into the 
use of tar internal combustion 


Creosote has been used successfully by buses 


coal oils in 
engines. 
in Belfast for five years, as well as in other cities, and 
the investigation was undertaken with the object of 
collating experiences, particularly on heavy commercial 
vehicle chassis. 

The chief problem is that of carburization, and this 
has been successfully solved in Belfast, at any rate, by 
the use of the Solex “Bi-Fuel” system. In this a large 
carburetor is used for the tar oil fuel and a small car- 
buretor for the petrol. The small size of the latter 
prevents the use of petrol for purposes other than start- 
ing up, idling, and running at low speed. The petrol 
carburetor is controlled by hand, the tar oil control 
being linked to the accelerator pedal, depression of 
which cuts off the petrol carburetor. A special mani- 
fold, cast integrally with the exhaust pipe and heated 
by the flow of exhaust gases through it, is substituted 
for the ordinary manifold. It provides highly heated 
impact surfaces for the oil leaving the main carburetor, 
a moderately heated length of pipe to induce further 
fogging by warmth and turbulence and port leads ar- 
ranged to take off from the coolest parts and so dis- 
posed that directional charge bias is avoided. 

The choke area of the oil carburetor is the same as 
for petrol, but the main jet is several sizes larger than 
when petrol is used due to the higher viscosity of the 
oil fuel. A lost-motion device ensures that, when the 
throttle is opened, the petrol throttle is entirely shut and 
that when the oil is shut off by the large carburetor 
throttle, the small carburetor continues to supply slow- 
running facilities on petrol, a flat spot being thus 
avoided. ‘This entails the insertion of a second throttle 
between the hand-controlled petrol throttle and the in- 
duction pipe proper. This second throttle is entirely 
shut by the action of opening the oil throttle, but is left 
partially open when the oil throttle is shut in order that 
the engine may idle on petrol. 

In the A.E.C.-Solex System, the Solex principle is 
modified by the incorporation of thermostatic control 
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which automatically changes over from one fuel to the 
This 


prevents the driver from running on tar oil fuel before 


other according to the temperature of the engine. 


the engine is sufficiently warm to vaporize the fuel 
properly. The induction manifold was improved by 
This 
obviates the liability to fracture shown by a large 
single-piece casting. 


designing it in sections with an expansion joint. 


The chief advantage of a tar oil fuel to the user is 
its low cost compared with petrol. In some cases, users 
report a greater mileage per gallon than with petrol 
even when allowance is made for the petrol used for 
starting up and idling. In 
mileage 


one case an increased 
amounting to as much as 50 per cent. was 
reported, though the fuel-saving is generally of the 
order of 10-15 per cent. The saving in fuel cost is, of 
course, much greater due to the low cost of the tar oil 
fuel relative to petrol. Some users are very enthusiastic 
in describing the savings realized. 

In some instances where maintenance costs have been 
increased as a result of the use of fuel, the 
savings in fuel have been to a greater or less extent 


tar oil 
offset by these extra costs. Tar oil fuels make the best 
showing when they are employed in vehicles covering 
long journeys with relatively few stops. When stops 
are frequent and journeys are short, the ratio of the 
consumption of the tar oil to the petrol used for start- 
ing up and for idling drops and may, in some cases, 
reach a very low figure. 

Tar oil fuel appears to have no great effect on the 
liveliness, acceleration, and hill-climbing ability of an 
engine or vehicle, especially when the engine is hot. 
The first two features are, in the opinion of some users, 
not quite as good as with petrol, while opinion is equally 
divided as to whether hill-climbing ability is improved 
or slightly reduced. Similarly, the effect on the maxi- 
mum speed of the vehicle is not marked and, indeed, 
most users have found that maximum speed is unaltered. 

In most cases it is reported that the engine cannot 
be made to knock at low speeds. This is especially the 
case when the compression ratio has been raised. In one 
instance, reference is made to the fact that knocking 
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occurs during hill-climbing only if the fuel is com- 
pletely free from tar acids. One user reports that 
pinking occurs at a higher speed than when petrol is 
used, while another user is of the opinion that knocking 
is less than with petrol. 

The engine tends to be slightly woolly when tar oil 
fuel is used. 

It may here be mentioned that the spark is often 
slightly advanced when tar oil fuel is used, the charge 
being fired shortly before the completion of the com- 
pression stroke. 

Reference must be made to a large number of draw- 
backs associated with the use of tar oil fuels. Some 
users have had little or no trouble over long periods 
while others have had so many troubles that they have 
decided that the use of such fuels is definitely imprac- 
ticable. Some of the disadvantages are readily cured, 
but others are not. 

The exhaust gases have generally a pronounced 
odor of creosote but are clear under normal running 
conditions. There is generally a puff of smoke during 
the change-over from petrol to tar oil, during gear 
changing and during acceleration. Several complaints 
were made by the public about the smell from the ex- 
haust gases during,experiments on the use of tar oils 
in omnibuses in London and Wigan. This was even 
the case in London when a London omnibus company 
incorporated in the carburetor a form of air valve which 
enabled the smoke to be considerably lessened but not 
entirely eliminated. It was found, however, that the 
adjustment and functioning of the air valve were ex- 
tremely delicate and increased the difficulties resulting 
from the choking of the pilot jets, since stickiness 
tended to develop in the air valve as a result of gum 
formation which, in turn, prevented its correct closing 
and thus interfered with the slow running. It also was 
found that, when the carburetor was adjusted in such 
a manner as to eliminate smoke and to give a satis- 
factory exhaust gas analysis comparable with the petro! 
engine, a distinct flat spot occurred in the carburization. 

At Manchester, where tests were carried out on buses 
without alteration to the engine and with use of a crude 
naphtha fuel, the experiments were discontinued owing 
to the objectionable nature of the exhaust gases. One 
good feature is shown by the exhaust gases from 
engines running on tar oil fuel, namely, the comparative 
absence of carbon monoxide. 





Beechwood as Pulp for Artificial Silk 


Recent experiments with beech prove that it is a satisfactory 
source of pulp in the manufacture of artificial silk, and that it 
has advantages in producing an excellent, highly viscous cel- 
lulose. JVochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation reports that cooking 
is done in a strong lye, 5 to 6% of SO. Control of the cooking 
is difficult and requires experience, as the viscosity of the cel- 
lulose depends essentially on the conditions in this step in the 
process. 
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Lead and Zine Pigments °34 


Statistics covering the quantities of lead and zinc pigments 
sold and used by producers in ’34, furnished by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, indicate that in comparison with the previous year 
lead pigments made a relatively better showing than zinc pig- 
ments. With the exception of basic lead sulfate, which declined 
11 per cent. in quantity, sales of all lead pigments were larger 
in ’34 than in ’33, the increases being as follows: Red lead 
22 per cent., litharge 12 per cent., white lead (dry and in oil) 
8 per cent., and orange mineral 1 per cent. The average values 
reported by producers for lead pigments ranged from 2 to 5 
per cent. higher in ’34, except that for dry white lead which 
increased 13 per cent. 

Sales of zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxide declined 12 per cent. 
and 10 per cent., respectively, in ’34, whereas sales of lithopone 
were 3 per cent. larger than the preceding year. Of the zinc 
salts, the quantity of zinc chloride sold and used in ’34 was 
45 per cent. less than ’33 while sales of sulfate increased 19 
per cent. Average values reported for zinc pigments and salts 
for ‘34 were consistently higher than in the preceding year, with 
the exception of that for zinc chloride which was unchanged. 
The increases were as follows: Leaded zinc oxide 11 per cent., 
zinc oxide © per cent., lithopone one per cent., and zinc sulfate 
8 per cent 


Lead and sinc pigments and zinc salts sold by domestic manu- 
facturers in the United States, 1933-34 





—————._ 1933 r 1934 ——_—_—__, 
coc Value-——, 7c Value—_, 
Short er Short er 
tons Total ton tons Total ton 
Basic lead sulfate or 
sublimed lead: 
RUDIRG Succes 7,320 $ 736,404 $101 6,399 $ 677,897 $106 
BME sccecsas 625 65,525 105 668 69,043 103 
rar 21,988 2,637,640 120 26,743 3,279,013 123 
Orange mineral .. 231 45,928 199 234 50,778 217 
Es 6:55.05 0'0-« 61,193 6,197,124 101 68,733 7,083,569 103 
White lead: 
RW na cis.t ciclo 24,628 2,763,630 112 22,569 2,838,709 126 
Pacman” 246cas 48,354 8,372,689 173 56,165 10,002,820 178 
PURCUOSIGE. 6. «0150 98,542 10,379,937 105 87,088 9,851,421 113 
Leaded zinc oxide. 22,868 2,011,761 88 20,506 2,018,935 98 
Lithopone ........ 140,831 11,751,500 83 145,565 12,235,624 84 
Zine Chloride, 50° 
RO osc eces 32,187 1,459,745 45 BY ge be 786,462 45 


221,780 39 6,783 288,180 42 


* Weight of white lead only but value of paste. 


Sales of lead and zinc pigments, by uses, 1933-34 












































1933 1934 1933 1934 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tons 
White lead Basic lead sulfate 
(dry and in oil) re . 7,072 6,611 
ee 68,368 75,008 Storage batteries 99 139 
COPRTMIES 66 uve 1,617 1,434 MUODEE 666s ex0c 61 93 
SE en casaeees 2,997 2,292 CME esc casas 613 224 
72,982 78,734 7,945 7,067 
Red lead Lithopone 
Storage batteries 12,949 15,987 Paint, varnish and 
Paints .....+.+- 1 8,766 lacquers ..... 06,995 114,472 
6 er 715 595 Floor coverings 
Er 1,142 1,395 - and textiles .. 18,472 14,811 
a ee 5,078 4,596 
21,988 26,743 OMer: chia ccs 10,286 11,686 
Orange mineral = 
Color pigments .. 96 68 140,831 145,565 
Ink manufacture. 18 24s Zine oxide 
re eanenamans cee A neasacis 53,869 50,145 
231 234 Paints. .. tpt eeee 29,218 23,741 
—— Floor coverings 
Litharge and textiles .. 4,087 4,781 
Storage batteries 27,327 30,024 Ceramics ....... 2,639 2,963 
Insecticides ..... 11,126 12,271 a Ra oe 8,729 5,458 
Oil refining .. 6,070 7,614 
Ceramics .....06 5,438 6,696 98,542 87,088 
Chrome pigments 3,973 6,162 ‘ z 
Rubber ........ 2,875 2,466 Leaded zinc oxide 
WORDEN  <i.sic.s-04'0 610 414 NE aisle eae 22,488 20,376 
Linoleum ...... 106 104 LS re 46 y 
MOE bods cass 3,668 2,982 EE 5 a Seaesm 334 102 
61,193 68,733 22,868 20,506 
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Use of Chemieals 


in Mob Control 


By Robert E. Sadtler 


HE use of chemicals is the most humane and 

most efficient method yet devised for the suppres- 

sion of internal civil disorders. The use of non- 
toxic gas, or tear gas is authorized, but toxic gases 
such as phosgene or materials like white phosphorus 
are prohibited. Smoke producing materials may be 
used in operations against mobs. 

The character of chemical agent used, and the method 
of dispersion, depends largely upon the size and esti- 
mated intentions of the mob which is to be controlled. 
The sprinkling system, one of the newest methods, is 
very effective when properly used. It consists of: 
pouring or spraying gas from airplanes, pouring gas 
out of a container from a moving vehicle, or pouring 
the chemical in liquid form from windows of buildings 
overlooking the mob. Dispersing the gas with the 
aid of the exhaust gases from the automobile is use- 
ful in disturbances in mountainous regions where it is 
desired to deny the use of a mountain road or trail 
to an advancing mob. The method might also be used 
in and around industrial plants to prepare for the 
expected advance of a mob. Except for the operators 
in an airplane, all persons engaged in sprinkling gas 
from containers should be masked. A persistent tear 
gas (one which lingers in the place where it is released 
for some time), such as brombenzylcyanide, is most 
widely recommended for this work. 

There are three general types of mobs with which 
the police and military have to deal. First, a fairly 
well-armed group of men in numbers from 500 up to 
a few thousand and with some discipline. Such mobs 
are usually fairly difficult to deal with as they are 
intent upon the destruction of life or property. The 
second type is composed of men poorly armed, with 
little discipline, and poorly organized. ‘This type is 
less difficult to control than the first and may be dis- 
persed without great injury to either the troops or 
themselves. The third type has a mixed composition— 
men, women, and often small children, unorganized 
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and poorly armed, but excited and irresponsible. These 
mobs are usually easy to disperse, but great care must 
be exercised to prevent the injury which will result 
when a panic-stricken body of men and women start 
to stampede. 

The psychological effect of gas upon a mob is 
greater than its physical effect. Gas arouses a person’s 
instinctive fears of being smothered and choked and 
at the same time losing his vision. A tear gas, like 
chloracetophenone, will practically close a man’s eyes, 
while a sneezing and vomiting gas will interfere with 
his breathing.. The only way to avoid these effects 
is either by wearing a gas mask or by keeping out 
of the gas cloud. A cloud of tear gas is invisible, and 
its odor will not be detected by a mob until it is too 
late to prevent the gas taking effect. 

Gas clouds ordinarily do not rise over 30 feet from 
the ground and as gas has a greater density than air, 
the cloud is usually found near the surface of the 
ground. The layer next to the ground is the most con- 
centrated and most powerful in its effects. 

The psychological effect is greatly enhanced when 
gas is used at night. Gas is generally used against 
both the front and flank of the mob, but provision is 
always made for the escape of the mob from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the area being gassed. Sufficient 
tear gas is retained on the bodies and clothing of mem- 
bers of the mob so that the effect of the gas continues 
for some time after they are out of the actual gas cloud. 

Gas may also be used to advantage against barricaded 
groups of men in buildings. A tear gas grenade shot 
into the window of the top floor of a building will 
produce a large cloud of gas which will slowly enter 
the halls, roll down the stairs and gas the lower floors. 
Smoke candles are often used by the military to con- 
ceal the use of gas, and they may be used also to 
furnish protection in case of well-armed mobs. 

A persistent tear gas, like brombenzylcyanide, is used 
when it is desired to deny the streets to a mob or 
force them to evacuate a certain area. On the other 
hand, a non-persistent tear gas, such as chloraceto- 
phenone, is used when permanent effects are not de- 
sired. The type of gas to be used in mob operations 
is determined by the officer in charge of the chemical 
troops in the locality. 

Some of the most important data to be considered 
when using gas are: 

(1) Location of the mob upon a local map. The 
officer in charge must determine the immediate loca- 
tion of the mob; the location of strategic points known 
to be assembling places for the mob; all possible or 
probable routes of advance of the mob, and their objec- 
tive. The objective of a mob may change during the 
riot, a mob may originally intend to seize certain prop- 
erty or persons, and, being frustrated in their attempts, 
they proceed to destroy all the property within their 
reach. 
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(2) The officer in charge must determine what 
weapons or combination of weapons he will use in dis- 
He must 
also specify the type of gas or smoke-producing mate- 
rial to be used. 


persing and obtaining control of the mob. 


These decisions are generally made 
after a careful estimate of the situation has been made 
and after the officer has checked his plans with those 
of the local authorities. 

(3) In arriving at a correct decision, the officer 
must also consider meteorological conditions and ter- 
rain; especially so, if he contemplates the use of cloud 
gas. Light rains help to build up an effective gas 
cloud while heavy rains tend to wash the gas down 
and otherwise neutralize its effect. The turbulence of 
air currents is another factor which varies during the 
day. Upward air currents are most prevalent in the 
mid-afternoon of a hot sunny day. Low atmospheric 
pressure is an unfavorable indication as clouds of gas 
will be readily dissipated by the air pockets which start 
upward air currents. High temperature is a very 
favorable indication for the use of persistent gases as 
it increases their concentration in the air by hastening 
the processes of volatilization. However, the tempera- 
ture has very little effect upon a non-persistent tear gas, 
like chloracetophenone. 


Direction of Wind 

The prevailing direction of the wind is perhaps the 
most important thing to be determined if cloud gases 
are to be used. If the wind is blowing toward the 
chemical troops, the gas should be released toward the 
rear of the mob or released in the center of the mob 
itself. The most ideal conditions are when the wind 
is blowing into the front or on either flank of the mob. 
A wind having a velocity of about twelve miles per 
hour is most advantageous. If gas is used in winds 
of higher velocity than this, greater quantities must be 
used to increase the initial concentration of the gas to 
the most effective point. 

The general persistency of all military gases is 
greatly increased by heavy brush and woods which 
torm good gas pockets, thus increasing the concentra- 
tion of gas in these places. The officer in charge then 
estimates the probable path of travel of gas and the 
distance of gas travel to the mob. Greater quantities 
of gas must be used to secure the maximum result when 
the troops are operating at a considerable distance from 
the mob. The path of travel of.gas must be accurately 
determined so that non-combatant residents of affected 
areas may be warned in advance. 

The officer in charge must also consider the position 
of his own forces with relation to the vicinity of the 
mob. ‘This consideration is most essential for the suc- 
cessful supplying, maneuvering and replacement of the 
troops engaged in the operation. 

To successfully use non-persistent gases, it is essen- 
tial to build up a high initial concentration by rapid 
fire and then maintain the gas cloud by a reduced rate 
of fire. A slow rate of fire is sufficient to build up a 
good concentration of persistent gases. 
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There are no serious after-effects following exposure 
to tear gas in field concentrations. Those exposed to 
tear gases should get in a gas-free atmosphere as soon 
as possible and their eyes will clear in five or ten 
minutes. 


Production Phosphate Rock 1934. 


Continued expansion of commercial activity in the fertilizer 
industry was reflected in further advances in mine production and 
shipments of phosphate rock in ’34. Total rock mined, as 
reported by producers, was 2,871,099 long tons; the correspond- 
ing figure for ’33 was 2,309,269 tons. Total shipments of 2,834,- 
523 long tons, valued at $10,040,005, showed advances over °33 
of 14% in quantity and 28% in value. Total stocks in producers’ 
hands December 31, ’34, were 1,044,050 long tons; in 1933, 
998,470 tons. Prices were fairly firm for the first 6 months of 
last vear. On July 1 they advanced and kept those levels until 
the end of the year, when higher prices were quoted. According 
to one trade journal those quotations have remained unchanged 
through June 10, ’35. No imports into the U. S. were reported 
in ’34. Total exports increased 20% in quantity and 41% in 
value, being 993,493 long tons, valved at $5,008,532. Last year 
rock Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, Tennessee, and Virginia, according to a report issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

In °34, Florida mined 2,446,198 long tons, or 85% of the U.S. 
total. Shipments of 2,369,334 tons, valued at $8,076,317, con- 
stituted 84% of the total tonnage shipped in the U. S., and 80% 
of the total value. 


phosphate was mined and shipped in 


The total commercial output of this state 
consisted almost entirely of crude rock, although a small tonnage 
was shipped ground. Shipments were the largest since 1930 in 
both quantity and value, and showed increases of 11% in quan- 
tity and 26% in value over ’33. Eighty per cent. of the total 
shipments from Florida consisted of the following 4 grades, 
based on B. P. L. (bone phosphate of lime) content; 68 basis, 
66 minimum, 24%; 70 minimum, 16%; 72 minimum, 16%; 
75 basis, 74 minimum, 24%. Of the total quantity shipped for 
consumption in the U. S., 83% was for use in superphosphates. 
High-grade hard rock mined and shipped in Florida amounted 
to 91,134 long tons, valued at $523,783, or increases of 74% in 
quantity and 51% in value, compared with ’33. Land-pebble 
rock mined in °34 reached 2,310,605 long tons, an advance over 
33 of 357,122 tons, or 18%. Shipments of land-pebble rock 
(2,249,304 tons, valued at $7,406,087), increased 9% in quantity 
and 24% in value, compared with °33. Soft rock shipped from 
Florida in °34 totaled 28,896 long tons, valved at $86,447, com- 
pared with 16,841 tons, valued at $48,802 in ’33. Total stocks 
of about 872,000 tons in producers’ hands December 31, ’34, 
showed an increase of 10% compared with °33. The records 
showed that Florida’s export trade prospered by an advance of 
23% over °33, while rock shipped for home consumption in- 
creased 4%. 

In Idaho last year total production of 37,151 long tons, valued 
at $140,397, was consumed in the U. S., and almost all was 
used in superphosphates. Small amounts, however, were utilized 
in the manufacture of various sodium and calcium phosphates 
and for direct application to the soil. 

Shipments in Montana in '34 totaled 2,086 tons, valued at 
$7,613. 

Mine production in Tennessee in ’34 was 396,456 tons, or 35% 
more than in °33. Shipments were 423,879 tons, valued at 
$1,797,766, or increases of 27% in quantity and 32% in value. 
Stocks declined 17%. 

In Virginia commercial production of apatite as a byproduct 
in the mining of nelsonite showed substantial increases in both 
quantity and value over 733. 
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make available to the Chemical Industry 
the excellent solvent properties of the 
Chlorides at a cost low enough to be adapt- 
able to any process. They also provide an in- 
expensive starting point for organicsynthesis. 


Let our research department help in adapt- 
ing this product to your needs. 


Samples and quotations on request. 





CHLORIDES 
SHARPLES INDUSTRIAL AMYL COMPOUNDS 










The Sharples Solvents CoP 


Philadelphia *Pentasol (Pure Amyl Alcohol) *Pent-acetate 



















*Pentaphen (Para-Tertiary Amyl Phenol) 
Monoamylamine Diamylamine Triamylamine 
Amy! Mercaptan Diamy] Sulphide 
Normal Butyl Carbinol Iso-Butyl Carbinol 


Secondary Butyl Carbinol 


Methyl Propyl Carbinol Diethyl Carbinol 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol Normal Amy]! Chloride 
Mixed Amy] Chlorides Amy] Benzene 


Amy] Naphthalene Dichloro Pentanes 
Diamylene Diamyl Ether 


*Trade Mark Registered 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP. 
2301 WESTMORELAND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Viner, in the upper left hand 
r, chairman of the board, The 
Pfaudler Company; Director, Federal 

Bank. Above, H. D. Miles, 
it, Buffalo Foundry & Machine 


Company and a past president of the 


J..P. Deome Mtg. Co., Ine; 


Equipment leaders 
you may meet at the 
Chemical Exposition. 
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Irrank L. LaMotte, president, LaMotte 
Chemical Products Co. (pH centrol). 


Below, left, Robert C. Caine, general sales manager, Roches- 





rineering & 


Centrifugal Corp.; center, W. A. Kates, 


manager, industrial division, and IV. C. Taylor, chief chemist, 
The Corning Glass Works; and right, William P. Gruendler, 


resident, Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulveriser ( . OF. 


Louis, Mo. 
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of Our Chemical Activities 








Pheteplace, 


| “alentine Hiergesell, head 
if the firm of Hiergesell Bros., 
manufacturers of precision instru- 
ments in Philadelphia, Pa. To 
the right, J. L. Ferguson, the 
bower behind the Ferguson pack- 
aging machinery. 


SN s 


D. R. Sperry, head 
DD R Sper) ri ( 


Batavia, Ill 


Ralph kk. Williams, B. 1 
Gump Co., Chicago. | 
son-in-law of R.R. Vaug 
han, Westvaco Chlorin 
Products, Inc. 

















The Shadows 
of a CENTURY 


@® In the one hundred and twenty .years 
which have .passed since this business was 
founded, many strange new shadows have 
fallen on the American landscape ® The 
covered wagon, the pony express, the early 
locomotive, the trans-Pacific plane — each in 
turn has had its place in the parade. 


One hundred and twenty years is a long 
time in the life of a business, of even an 
industry @ Six generations of Innis, Speiden 
& Co. have served our customers well. Six 
generations of customers have found in us a 
reliable source of industrial chemical supplies 
® You, too, may look to us for good chemi- 
cals; and you, too, will be well served and 
well satisfied. 


The ISCO NEWS, published several 
times a year, brings interesting and valuable 
information to chemical buyers @ The 
December issue is now ready. If you haven’t 
received it, write us to add your name to 
our mailing list. 















CAUSTIC POTASH @ 


Solid—Fused 88-92%. 
Drums 550-700 Ibs. 

Liquid-Baume 45°. Tank 
Cars. Drums 675 Ibs. 

Flake—Ground. Drums 
100-225-550 Ibs. 

Walnut Size. Drums 100- 
225-550 Ibs. 


CARBONATE OF POTASH ® 
Calcined, 80/85%, 
96/98%, 98/100%. 
Highly refined, 99/100%. 
Liquid, Water White, 
Sparkling Clear, guar- 
anteed minimum of 


17% K:;CO:. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME @ 

35-37% (Bleaching Pow- 
der). Drums _ 100-300- 
850 Ibs. 


CAUSTIC SODA ®@ 

Solid—Fused 76%. 
Drums 700 Ibs. 

Flake—76%. Drums 125 
and 400 Ibs. 

Crystals and Ground. 
Bbls. 500 Ibs. Drums 
400 Ibs. 


Liquid—Basis 76%. 
Drums 675 Ibs. and Tank 
Cars. 


IRON CHLORIDE @ 


C.P. Lumps. Bbls. 
500 Ibs. 


SULPHUR CHLORIDE @ 


Drums and Tank Cars. 


MILLED GUMS and REFINED WAXES e 


Up-to-the-minute equipment recently installed in our 
Factory at Jersey City puts us in position to serve 
you to particular advantage on Granulated Gun, 
Arabic and Karaya, Grained Gum in all meshes, 
freed from powder and bark .... also on Refined 
Beeswax, Ceresine Wax and Carnauba Wax. 



































New Chemieals of Commeree 


A catalog of new chemical products introduced during 1934-35 by the 
advertisers in CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES and the CHEMICAL GUIDE-BOOK. 


ABOPON 


A complex borophosphate. Viscous, water- 
white liq.; completely sol. water, glycerin 
(hot) ; insol. oils, alcohol, hydrocarbons. 
Hardens on exposure to air, forming transparent, 
colorless, glass-like films which do not discolor 
with age or in sunlight. Solutions in water 
have low viscosity but high Sp. Gr. and sur- 
face tension. Uses: adhesives, flameproofing; 
coatings for paper, wood, leather, etc. Glyco 
Products Co., Inc. 


ACETAMIDE, C. P. ODORLESS 


CH:sCONHs. White, odorless crystals. Sp. 
Gr. 1.15.. Mi P. 79-85°C. EB. BP. 285-22i° Cc. 
Very sol. water, most organic ccmueeele 
Uses: soldering pastes and fluxes; plasticizer 
for cellulose esters; solvent for most organic 
and_ inorganic compounds; solubilizing dye- 
stuffs; hygroscopic agent; textile bleach acti- 
vator. Niacet Chemicals Corp. 


ACETOACETANILIDE 


Although known for half a century, extensive 
use of this product has been retarded by com- 
paratively high cost and lack of ready source 
of supply. Treated with suitable reagents, it 
can be made to yield potentially interesting 
halogen, alkali metal, acyl, alkyl derivatives, 
substituted quinolines "and ring compounds such 
as pyrazolones, pyrimidines, etc. Uses: princi- 
pally in production dyestuffs known as Hansa 
colors. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


ACID, RICINOLEIC—AMECCO 


Acid ricinic and acid hydroxy oleic. The fatty 
acid from castor oil. CHs(CHs);CHOHCHs,- 
CH:CH (CH2);COOH. Sp. Gr. 0.945. Mol. 
wt. 298.27. M. P. 17°C. B. P. 250/15. Fnasol. 
water; partly sol. alcohol, ether, hydrocarbons. 
Uses: manufacture resins; special soaps; and 
esters. American Chemical Products Co. 


ACTICARBONE—AC 


An improved, patented process using readily 
obtainable raw materials to produce a dense, 
hard and highly active adsorbent by agglomera- 
tion, followed by gas activation in special fur- 
naces. Has a tough surface and extremely 
porous structure, assuring long life through 
resistance to abrasion and attrition, plus high 
adsorptive capacity. Superior in long life and 
activity to carbons hitherto made from nuts and 
pits. Uses: for recovering solvent vapors; in 
gas purification and deodorization; and in gas 
masks. Acticarbone Corp. 


AEROGEL 


Silica in a new form. Similar to a liquid 
silica gel except that water is replaced by air 
in pores of infinitely small size. An ex- 
tremely light product weighing around 7 lb, per 
eu. ft. It will form gels with almost any liquid 
and will absorb materials such as_ grease. 
Similar products can be made from materials 
other than silica. Merrimac Chemical Co. 


AJAX PLUS 


“A Faultless Anti-Freeze.” This product is 
more than just an anti-freeze—it is a truly 
scientific radiator protector, possessing many 
exclusive advantages over other types of anti- 
freeze. Has all the good points of Ajax 
Denatured Alcohol: Extra reserve protection; 
greater permanence (lasts longer); greater 
safety; a patented anti-rust agent; an exclu- 
rh tamper-proof feature. Commercial Solvents 

orp. 


ALPHASOL OT (10% Aqueous) 


One part in 1000 parts of water reduces the 
surface tension from 73 to 29.2 (dynes/c.m., 
Gu Nouey). Sol. water, all organic solvents, 
mineral and vegetable oils. Uses: a powerful 
wetting agent. American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. 
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ALPHASOL OT (100%) 


One part in 1000 parts of water reduces the 
surface tension from 73 to 29.2 (dynes/c.m., 
du Nouey). Sol. water, all organic solvents, 
mineral and vegetable oils. Uses: a powerful 
— agent, American Cyanamid & Chemical 

orp. 


ALUMINUM STEARATE—LIQUID 


METASAP 567. A new solvent combination 
which is a solution of metallic soaps, principally 
aluminum stearate, containing about 30% non- 
volatile matter. In spite of the high metallic 
soap content, it has a viscosity about equal to 
water. It may be diluted with an inexpensive 
petroleum thinner. Upon evaporation of the 
solvents, a clear colorless, odorless, homogeneous 
film results. Uses: to waterproof all kinds of 
materials, such as textiles, fiber boards, paper, 
etc. Natural Oil Products Co., Inc, 


3-AMINOPHTHALHYDRAZIDE 
Knownalsoas ““Luminol.” CgsHs(CONH) oNHao. 


Reacts with oxidizing agents to produce a bril- 
liant light without noticeable evolution of heat, 
presenting one of the most beautiful and strik- 
ing displays in chemistry. Eastman Kodak Co. 


ANT KILLER—CYANOGAS 


Not a new article but a new use and a new 
form of packing. Spouted 4-oz. can is designed 
for treating nests in gardens and lawns. Simply 
enlarge entrances of ant nest with long shank 
screw-driver. Probe six to eight inches to be 
sure of reaching deeper part of nest where 
Queen is located. A small amount injected into 
nest destroys the Queen and worker ants in- 
stantly. American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


ARIDEX WP 


An improved’ waterproofing, spot-proofing 
agent for textiles which can be applied in a 
one-bath process. It is a stabilized wax emul- 
sion offering advantages in its ease of applica- 
tion to textile materials. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


ASTROTONE 


A fixative of importance to anyone interested 
in the fine art of making perfumes. Reminis- 
cent of Musk Tonkin with a_ suggestion of 
Ambrette seed, it gives new life and warmth 
and lasting quality to perfumes. Because it is 
water-white and does not discolor, it may be 
used in many preparations other than perfumes. 
E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


ASTRULAN 


A neutral, refined oriental vegetable oil for use 
in conjunction with Ursulin in fat liquoring 
white leather. Being of high purity, it is 
especially adaptable for use on white leather, 
because it imparts no color to the leather and 
is a non-oxidizing product. American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp. 


AVONAC 


A yellow oily liquid. Uses: as a wetting-out 
agent and penetrating agent for textile process- 
ing, particularly to promote level dyeing. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


BENZOL, C. X. P. 


A super-refined grade of benzol. Has general 
high degree of purity and was developed to 
meet the most exacting requirements of the 
chemical industry. Freezing- Point 5.40° C. 
Boiling Range 0.6°C. Bromine Index 3. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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BENZOL, J & L REAGENT 


The absolute perfection in benzol refining, 
accepted as a laboratory standard. It is thio- 
phen free. Freezing Point 5.50° C. Bromine 
Index Zero. Boiling Range 0.4°C. 97% dis- 
tils within a range of 0.1°C. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 


BENZYL PARASEPT 


(Benzyl Para-Hydroxy Benzoate). <A white, 
crystalline powder, having faint characteristic 
odor, M. P. 111°C. Solubility in water at 
20°C. approx. 1-10,000; in alcohol at 20°C. 
approx. 1-2. Uses: as a preservative. Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 


BRIGHT ZINC 


A low-cost, decorative, rust-resistant zine 
coating produced on steel surfaces by a new 
electro-plating process. Attractive zinc finishes, 
quite resistant to atmospheric tarnish and finger 
staining, can be produced up to .003” in thick- 
ness on a wide variety of articles. E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


BRILLIANT INDIGO 4BR PRINTING 
POWDER 

NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.”’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


BUTYL CROTONATE 
CH;-CH-CH-COOC,Hp. eg PY i pleas- 
ant odor. Sp. Gr. 0.904 at 15.6°C. B, P. 
180-185° C. Miscible with alcohol, Pi vari- 
ous other esters. Uses: formulation of special 
cellulose ester lacquer and emulsions; perfume 
bases. Niacet Chemicals Corp. 


CALCOLOID 


A new line of dispersible, dustless vat color 
powders for printing and dyeing.* The printing 
types are superior to the vat pastes for printing 
because of their high degree of dispersibility, 
freedom from specks upon printing and full 
color development on short ageing. When added 
in dry form directly to the printing gum these 
powders will thoroughly wet out and disperse 
in the short time required to incorporate them 
in the gum. The dyeing types are for applica 
tion to piece goods by the Pad-Jig method, and 
for pigment dyeing in Franklyn or pressure 
machines, giving uniform penetration in the 
yarn package or raw stock. The Calco Chem- 


ical Co., 


* Patents applied for. 


CARBANTHRENE PRINTING 


BLACK J DOUBLE POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.”” Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 
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SU 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CAUSTIC 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI PLANT of the \\usseienmansan | 
SOUTHERN ALKALI CORPORATION has 
Established a Reputation for Prompt, Dependable Service 


Alkali consumers located in the Southwest and along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts have learned from experience that they can depend upon 
the Corpus Christi plant of the Southern Alkali Corporation for prompt 
delivery of alkali products with definite standards of quality, uniformity 
and purity. Added to quality and dependability this plant offers alkali 
users: 








QUICK DELIVERIES—now a matter of hours rather than days. 
SHORT-HAUL LOW COST TRANSPORTATION—tidewater or rail shipments. 


A TECHNICAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT—to help solve production and handling 
problems of alkali buyers. 


Write, wire or phone the nearest office for full information regarding 
the various alkali products manufactured at Corpus Christi. 


eSOQUTHERN ALKALI CORPORATION e 


SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. © CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
SANTA FE TERMINAL BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CARBANTHRENE PRINTING 


BLACK JB DOUBLE POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.” Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 


CARBANTHRENE PRINTING 


BLUE GCD DOUBLE POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.” Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus oe 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and ; 
more positive adherence to established paps vant 
as successive patterns are returned for ‘‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes | and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


CARBANTHRENE PRINTING BLUE 


GREEN FFB DOUBLE POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.”’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus “assurin ’ 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for ‘“‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 


CARBANTHRENE PRINTING 


FLAVINE GC DOUBLE POWDER 

NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the ‘“‘printing 
gum.” Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.” 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 


CARBANTHRENE PRINTING 


VIOLET RR POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the ‘‘printing 
gum.”’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus "assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and ; 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


CARBANTHRENE PRINTING 


YELLOW G DOUBLE POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.’’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


CARBON BLACK—COBLAC 


A master grind of high intensity color black 
in nitrocellulose, eliminating the difficulties in- 
herent in the old type of grinding carbon blacks 
in nitrocellulose lacquers. A _ solution of this 
in the customary solvents, plus the addition of 
desired resin and plasticizer, produces a super 
quality black lacquer. The resulting film has 
the new properties of: Enormously improved 
gloss and intensity of blackness; retention of 
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gloss during long exposure to the elements; 
elimination of fading, checking, and chalking, 
and need for adding toners or other dyestuffs. 
Protected by U. S. Patents 1,848,213 and 1,987,- 
980. Binney & Smith Co. 


CARBON BLACK—DISPERSO 


-(Powder.) A patented process for a com- 
pressed carbon black that results in unique prop- 
erties. Two forms are available: (1) an im- 
palpable powder passing 99.9% through a 325 
mesh screen, (2) a dustless black (pellet form). 
Superior dispersion characteristics and a marked 
increase in reenforcement properties are obtain- 
able with it. Uses: for rubber manufacture. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


CARBON BLACK—DISPERSO 


(Dustless.) A patented process for a com- 
pressed carbon black that results in unique prop- 
erties. Two forms are available: (1) an im- 
palpable powder passing 99.9% through a 325 
mesh screen, (2) a dustless black (pellet form). 
Superior dispersion characteristics and a marked 
increase in reenforcement properties are obtain- 
able with it. Uses: for rubber manufacture. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


CARBON BLACK—HIBLAK 


A pure colloidal carbon black suspension for 
tinting or coloring concrete highways, pave- 
ments, flooring, and architectural concrete in 
general, Color is permanent, uniform, and safe 
for concrete. Produces permanently dark col- 
ored and attractive concrete streets, etc.; elim- 
inating eyestrain and fatigue resulting from 
glaring surfaces. Uniform color in repair work 
is now made simple and practical, and repairs 
and oil drippings are no longer unsightly. 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CARBON BLACK—NEO-SPECTRA 


The rapid rise in the use of synthetic resins 
for automobile and other finishing has demanded 
a carbon black especially fitted to this work. 
Whereas ordinary high intensity color blacks 
are difficult to wet with synthetic resin, this 
product is vehicle-seeking instead of vehicle- 
repellent. Uses: in the field of alkyd resin 
enamels, Protected by U. S. Patents 2,013,774 
and 2,013,775. Binney & Smith Co. 


CARBONATE OF POTASH, 
CALCINED 


A white, dustless, free-flowing, granular 
product. 99-100% KsCOxg. Uses: because of 
its very high purity, it is ideally suited to the 
glass, ceramic, textile, soap and chemical indus- 
tries. Niagara Alkali Co 


CARBONATE OF POTASH, CAL- 
CINED, 96-98% 


ISCO Brand. As in the case of the hydrated 
form, this grade is now produced in the United 
States from a high grade American raw mate- 
rial, and, while guaranteed 96-98%, it actually 
tests between 98-100%. Note its uniform gran- 
ulation and freedom from dusty particles. Prac- 
tically free from objectionable impurities. Innis, 
Speiden & Co. 


CARBONATE OF POTASH, 
HYDRATED 


A white, free- ‘flowing, non-caking, granular 
product; low in iron, soda, sulfate and chloride 
content. 83-85% KoCOs. Uses: because of its 
high purity, it is finding extensive use in the 
glass, ceramic, textile, soap and chemical indus- 
tries. Niagara Alkali Co 


CARBONATE OF POTASH— 


HYDRATED, 83-85% 


ISCO Brand. While formerly obtainable only 
from Europe, this product is now being made 
in the United States from the very high grade 
raw material now obtainable in this country. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 


CARBONATE OF POTASH— 
LIQUID 


ISCO Brand. Asparkling, water-white product, 
free from sediment and objection: ible impurities. 
Guaranteed 47% actual KoCOs. Uses: to re- 
place the calcined forms of carbonate of potash 
80 85% and 96-98%. Innis, Speiden & Co. 
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CARBONATE OF POTASH, 
LIQUID 
A sparkling, cle ar liquid, very low in iron and 
soda content. 47% KeCOs minimum. Uses: 
convenient method of utilizing potassium car- 


bonate in the textile, soap and chemical indus- 
tries. Niagara Alkali Co. 


CAUSTIC POTASH—GRANULAR 

ISCO Brand. Full strength, guaranteed 88- 
92% actual KOH. Notably free from dust 
particles, being prepared with this in mind. 
Uses: for chemical specialty use and for glass 
manufacturers as a substitute for carbonate of 
potash. Innis, Speiden & Co. 


CAUSTIC POTASH, GRANULAR 

A granular, free flowing product of standard 
strength and purity, 90° actual KOH mini- 
mum. Screened between 10 and 40 mesh, this 
form is particularly adapted to the needs of the 
glass industry. Niagara Alkali Co. 


CELITE, J-M NO. 521 


An acid-washed, calcined, diatomaceous silica 
filter aid made from specially processed, selected 
mineral, It is chemically and shastosibe: inert, 
hence does not affect color or any of the con 
generic constituents of liquors. Uses: in filter- 
ing whiskies and other spiritous liquors; is an 
ideal filter aid for obtaining clarity of extreme 
brilliance with maximum rates of flow. Patented 
by Johns-Manville. 


CEL-O-SEAL—WIND-O-BAND 

An opaque cellulose band with transparent 
sections or ‘“‘windows.” It is applied over the 
Government tax stamp on bottles of distilled 
spirits and conforms perfectly to the package. 
The stamp is protected by the band, yet is 
readily legible through the transparent ‘“‘win 
dows.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


CELLULOSE NITROACETATE 

Protective-coating base. Non-flammable  cel- 
lulose derivative; miscible with a large number 
of plasticizers, and soluble in many solvents. 
Produces clear solutions and resists moisture. 
Free films show no tendency to curl or buckle. 
Uses: in finishing textiles; as a _ protective 
coating; and in molding plastics. Herc»ies 


Powder Co. 


CELLULOSE SPONGE (DU PONT) 

An artificial sponge, made from pure cellulose, 
which is strong and remarkably durable, yet is 
soft and pliable when wet. Absorbs twenty 
times its wt. of water and may be used for 
drying when wrung out. The quality is always 
uniform. It is not affected by cleaning chem- 
icals, such as lyes, dilute acids, etc., and will 
outwear several ordinary sponges. Recommended 
for bath and toilet purposes; for washing 
windows, tiling, and walls, etc. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., 


a-CHLOROQUINOLINE 


CoHgNCl. M. P. 36-38°. Useful to the re- 
search chemist because of its extremely reactive 
chlorine atom which condenses readily with 
other compounds. Eastman Kodak Co. 


COLORLESS WATERPROOF FINISH 


No. 44 


ISCO Brand. An excellent binder for pig- 
ment finishes. When used as a top finish, it 
produces a beautiful, smooth, semi-bright finish 
which is quite flexible and water _ sistant. Used 
as top finish in making glazed kid, calf, and side 
leather. Innis, Speiden & Co. 


COPPER CARBONATE—18% 


The 18% copper carbonate or, as it is some- 
times known, extended copper carbonate, is 
also produced from copper sulfate. It is widely 
used as a fungicide in the treatment of seed 
wheat, being particularly popular where the 
infestation of smut is not as severe as to require 
the use of the pure material. New product of 
The Mountain Copper Co., Ltd. 


COPPER CARBONATE—52% 


The copper sulfate, as produced and described, 
forms the basis of a further manufacturing 
process resulting in the production of copper 
carbonate. Uses: as a fungicide in the control 
of smut or bunt in wheat. Particular pains are 
taken to provide a material that is light, fluffy, 
and having a high degree of adhesiveness. New 
product of The Mountain Copper Co., Ltd. 
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STOP TIME! 


the grim reaper. .will 
he get your fabrics? 
Will he turn them 
yellow and rancid? 


@ Your finished goods will never develop odor or turn yellow if 
you use Cream Softener J. B. 

Our new method of sulphonating Tallow keeps it from oxi- 
dizing, which was one of the main difficulties in the use of Tallow 
as a softener. 

Cream Softener J. B. is equally adaptable for softening cotton 
warps, yarns, hosiery and raw stock. Its advantages over raw 
Tallow, soluble oils and other softeners make it the most satis- 
factory and economical product you have ever used. 


COT 


TANCOUES WOLF @ 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R. L., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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COPPER RESINATE 


The widespread use of oil sprays in connec 
tion with deciduous fruit growing has led many 
manufacturers to attempt the incorporation of a 
satisfactory copper bearing product with the 
oils. One which holds as much promise as any 
other is copper resinate as produced by The 
Mountain Copper Company at Martinez, Cali- 
fornia. The copper resinate powder is first 
thoroughly incorporated with pine oils and is 
supplied to oil spray manufacturers in the form 
of a dissolved paste of pine oil and copper 
resinate powder. New product of this company, 


COPPER SULFATE 


The small amount of copper present in pyrites 
as an impurity is extracted by a leaching process 
after the pyrites has been used for its sulfur 
content. This copper forms the basis of The 
Mountain Copper Company’s production of 
bluestone or copper sulfate at their plant near 
Martinez, California. New product with this 
company. 


COPPER SULFATE, MONOHY- 
DRATED 


This material is prepared by simply eliminat- 
ing one molecule of water from The Mountain 
Copper Company’s regular production of Blue- 
stone. It is a very popular material for mixing 
in dry insecticidal and fungicidal dusts. New 
product of this company. 


CROMODINE 


For rustproofing all types of steel products 
before painting. Steel products are dipped in 
or sprayed with a solution of it for one minute. 
Product is then rinsed, tack ragged, and painted. 
This treatment passivates the steel surface so 
that the surface currents that lead to rust are 
stopped. In commercial installations, the cost 
of chemical used has not exceeded 10 cents per 
hundred sq. ft. of steel surface treated. Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co. 


CUPRODINE 


For immersion copper plating of wire, strip 
and similar products. Provides a smooth, even 
sopper surface that simplifies the drawing and 
working of the metal. American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


CUPROUS OXIDE 


While small quantities are utilized in the 
manufacture of certain dusts for fungicidal 
work, its principal use is in the manufacture of 
marine paint, Production is carried on by a 
non-electrolytic process which produces a cuprous 
oxide of satisfactory grade for paint manufac- 
ture at a comparatively low cost. New product 
of The Mountain Copper Co., Ltd, 


DE HAEN’S LUMINOUS AND FLUO- 
RESCENT COMPOUNDS 


For television, oscillograms, X-ray screens 
and neon light tubes. These complex chemical 
compounds are made under rigid scientific = 
trol at the electro-chemical laboratories of J. 
Riedel-deHaen A. G., Seelze, near No el 
Germany. Consonant with their chemical and 
physical characteristics, they are supplied in the 
form of fine, free-flowing crystalline powder to 
aid uniform application and to give the maxi- 
mum emission of light. All compounds are 
activated by ultra-violet radiation, and for tele- 
vision purposes, by cathode radiation. When 
activation is widiirew tar remain inert. Sub- 
jected to cathode-ray bombardment, fluorescent 
television compounds, made by the “DeHaen” 
process, possess the pleasing characteristic of 
emitting a sun-light luminosity, optically agree- 
able and similar to ordinary photography. Pfaltz 
& Bauer, Inc., American distributors. 


2:4 DIAMINOPHENOL DIHYDRO- 


CHLORIDE 


(Amidol.) Purity min. 99%. M. P. infusi- 
ble. Sol. water, alcohol; insol. benzol, ete. 
Uses: as fur dye; photographic developer; dye 
intermediate. Verona Chemical Co. 


DIBENZYL PHENOL 


A viscous oil, practically odorless, and possess- 
ing a strong fluorescence. B. P. approx. 256 at 
10 mm. and 200 at 1 mm. Sol. most organic 
solvents, dilute alcoholic alkali. Practically 
insol. water, dilute alkalies, and acids. Uses: 
in organic synthesis. Heyden Chemical Corp. 
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2,5-DICHLORANILINE 


Purity min. 98%. M. P. 49°C. Sol. organic 
solvents, aqueous hydrochloric acid; insol. water. 
Uses: as dye intermediate. Verona Chemical 
Co. 


DIGLYCOL LAURATE 


The lauric acid ester of diethylene glycol. 
Light colored, practically odorless liq. of low 
viscosity. Emulsifies readily in water, forming 
white, permanent emulsions. Sol. oils, hydro- 
carbons, alcohol, etc. Has low surface tension 
and penetrates. readily. Uses: emulsifying 
agent, specialty soap for dry-cleaning, etc. 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 


DIGLYCOL STEARATE ODORLESS 


A white, wax-like solid. M. P. 55°C. Dis- 
perses completely on stirring in hot water, 
forming stable, milky, cream or fluid emulsions. 
Free from alkalies and amines. Uses: emul- 
sifying and thickening agent producing stable, 
non-alkaline emulsions. Glyco Products Co., Inc. 


DIMETHYLGLYOXIME—AMECCO 
CHsC(NOH)C(NOH)CHs. White, _crystal- 


line solid. M. P. 24 °F. Very slightly sol. 
water; sol. ica "nas precipitant for 
nickel and other metals; also for manufacture 
nickel dimethylglyoxime pigment. American 


Chemical Products Co. 


DIPHENYLTHIOCARBAZONE 
CsaHsNHNHCSNNCoHs. Forms with lead an 
intense color proportional to the lead present 
which enables it to be used as a very sensitive 
analytical reagent especially for the determina- 
tion of lead residues on fruit. Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


DRIERITE 


A new form of CaSO, produced in powdered 
and granular forms. It is neutral in reaction; 
stable; constant in volume; inert except towards 
water; insol. in organic liquids; non-disinte- 
grating; non-wetting; non-poisonous; _non-cor- 
rosive; and repeatedly regenerative. Performs 
effective service in removing water from prac- 
tically all solids, liquids, and gases. Uses: 
drying agent of high efficiency and unusual 
versatility. W. A. Hammond. 


DRIERITE, INDICATING 


A color-changing drying agent, prepared by 
impregnating the granules of the regular product 
with cobalt chloride, On dehydration the active 
desiccant assumes a distinct blue color. By 
turning red in service, it gives a clear visual 
indication of the progress of absorption and 
exhaustion. Product is regenerative. Uses: in 
transparent units for the drying of gases. 
W. A. Hammond. 


ELECTRIC BLASTING CAP 


Hercules All-Metal Delay. The timing ele- 
ment is gasless, thus the shell can be totally 
enclosed as no gas escape openings are required. 
This protects against moisture and also assures 
more regular timing. Hercules Powder Co. 


ETHYL ALCOHOL, ABSOLUTE 


CeH;OH. Prepared by an improved process in 
which the alcohol does not come in contact with 
benzol, alkalies, or copper sulfate. The water 
is removed by contacting with a neutral, in- 
nocuous salt, resulting in a product of unusually 
high purity, Commercial Solvents Corp. 


2-ETHYL BUTYL ACETATE 


Colorless liq., mild odor. B. P. 162.4°C. 
Insol. water. Evaporation rate somewhat less 
than that of amyl acetate. Uses: solvent for 
nitrocellulose, gums, resins; in lacquers as a 
moderately high boiling solvent, which is of 
value in eliminating “blushing” tendencies: 
penaiilided in brushing lacquers and_ nitro- 
cellulose printing inks. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 


2-ETHYL BUTYL ALCOHOL 


Colorless liq. B. P. 148.9°C. Sp._ Gr. 
0.8328 at 20/20°C. Ref. index 1.4208. Misc. 
most organic solvents; slightly sol. water 
Uses: adaptation indicated where a high- boiling 
alcohol is desired; in lacquers; in preparation 
derivatives such as 2-ethyl butyl acetate and 
other esters which should find application in 
perfumes; powerful mutual solvent used to 
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promote miscibility of mixtures ordinarily not 
mutualiy soluble. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. 


ETHYL CELLULOSE 


Cellulose ether. A non-flammable, white, 
granular material; soluble in many cheap sol- 
vents; and stable in exposure to light. Film 
is flexible at low temperatures. Uses: in films, 
lacquers, and plastics; may be used as toughen- 
ing agent for plastics, protective coatings, and 
textile finishing. Hercules Powder Co. 


ETHYL FORMATE 


HCOO.CsHs. Water-white, volatile liquid; 
pleasant, aromatic, non-residual odor, Sp. Gr. 
0.900-0.930 at 20/20°C. Purity 95-100% ester 
by wt. Distillation Range 51-55°C. Flash Point 
—19.5°C. (—3.1°F Uses: one of the best fungi- 
cides and larvicides for treatment of tobacco, 
cereals, dried fruits, and similar products which 
are liable to infestation; for medical purposes; 
in preparation of synthetic flavors, Commercial 
Solvents Corp. 


2-ETHYL HEXENAL 
A water-white, unsaturated aldehyde contain- 
ing 8 carbon atoms. This product has some 
of the characteristics of a drying oil and should 
have considerable application in the paint and 
lacquer field, The Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. 


ETHYL PARASEPT 

(Ethyl Para-Hydroxy Benzoate.) A _ white, 
crystalline powder, odorless, practically tasteless, 
and non-toxic. M. P. 117°C. Solubility in 
water at 100°C. approx. 1-100; in water at 
20°C. approx. 1-1000; in alcohol at 20°C. 
approx. 1-2, Uses: as a preservative. Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 


ETHYL SILICATE 

(Tetra-ethyl ortho silicate)—Colorless, faintly 
odored liq, B. P. 165° C. Water slowly hydro- 
lyzes it to alcohol and silicic acid which in turn 
dehydrates to an adhesive form of silica, hence 
its use as preservative for hardening stone and 
arresting decay and disintegration. ‘Paints’’ 
formulated with it are unaffected by heat and 
are used for coating furnace castings. Mixed 
with siliceous powders, forms weather- and acid- 
proof mortar and cements, refractory bricks, 
and other molded objects. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 


ETHYLENE DIAMINE 


Water-sol. liq. of ammoniacal odor. B. P. 
116.1°C. Uses: in medicinals, dyes, rubber 
accelerators. Low equivalent wt. should make 
it valuable for neutralizing acidity of oils, pre- 
paring casein and shellac solutions, stabilizing 
rubber latex, as an inhibitor in anti-freeze solu- 
tions, and in textile lubricants. Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


Pe cere HEXYL PHTHALATE 

*sHy(COOCpHi9)o. B. P. approx. 184°/1 
mm. ‘\ new oil for use in vacuum condensa- 
tion pumps; valuable because of the very low 
vacuum obtainable with it It is relatively in- 
expensive. Eastman Kodak Co. 


FABRIKOID—SUPER 


This upholstery material is an improved fabric 
of a type superior to any pyroxylin coated 
material now on the market. Its chief advan- 
tages are: (1) Exceptional wearing qualities 
through resistance to film-break: (2) No exu- 
dation at extremely warm temperatures. In wt. 
per yard, it is no heavier than the established 
aualities, E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. 


FERRIC ACETATE 
Fe(CoH,O2)3. Red powder, odorless. Sp. Gr. 
1.54. Sol. water. acetic acid; insol. benzene. 
Uses: source soluble ferric iron; for paints, 


soaps, medicinal preparations, etc. textile 
mordant; wood preservative. Niacet Chemicals 
Corp. 


FIRE RETARDANT COMPOSITION 
NO. 1 WG 


A mixture of well-known inorganic fire re- 
tardant salts in optimum concentrations together 
with certain organic addition agents which afford 
the minimum chanve in textile physical proper- 
ties of the treated material. Uses: to effectively 
flameproof textile and paper materials. The 
Grasselli Chem‘cal Co., Ine. 
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FIRE RETARDANT COMPOSITION 
NO. 3 WG 


A mixture of well-known inorganic fire re- 
tardant salts in optimum concentrations together 
with certain organic addition agents which afford 
the minimum change in textile physical proper- 
ties of the treated material. Uses: to effectively 
flameproof textile and paper materials, The 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. 


FIXALT 


A modified chromium sulfate. A dry product, 
readily soluble in water. Uses: for the after 
treatment of dyed wool and cotton mixtures to 
prevent bleeding. Merrimac Chemical Co.__ 


FIXTAN A 


A filling agent for heavy leathers. Has the 
advantage of fixing other fillers in the leather, 
thereby increasing the hide substance and secur- 
ing a higher yield of salable leather. Also 
improves color brightness and color uniformity 
in the leather. The Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. 


FIXTAN B 
A filling agent for heavy leathers. Has the 
advantage of fixing other fillers in the leather, 
thereby increasing the hide substance and secur- 
ing a higher yield of salable leather. Also 
improves color a and color uniformity 
in the leather. The Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. 


FUNGICIDE NO. 66 


A dark brown powder, 
true organic fungicide containing no copper or 
lead salts. Gives excellent control of copper 
and sulfur responding fungi, while it is com- 
patible with either of such fungicides. Has 
excellent wetting and spreading properties and 
is non-poisonous. National Aniline & Chemical 


Co., Inc 


soluble in water. A 


GLYCERYL 

The ricinoleic acid 
amber colored, oily 

Emulsifiable in 
hydrocarbons. 
agent; 


MONORICINOLEATE 


ester of glycerin. An 
liquid of fair viscosity. 
water; sol. alcohol and light 
Non-drying. Uses: emulsifying 
plasticizer. Glyco Products Co., Inc. 


GLYCERYL MONOSTEARATE 


A cream-colored wax, dispersible in water. 
M. P. 58-60°C. Uses: thickening and emul- 
sifying agent for use in cosmetics, pharma- 


ceutical ointments, etc. Glyco Products Co.,; Enc. 


GRASSELLI SS3 


A combined spreading and sticking agent used 
with fungicides, insecticides and other sprays to 
assist the wetting, spreading, and adhesive prop 
erties of such sprays. This product is com- 
patible with hard water and most spray com- 
pounds, The Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. 


GUM KARAYA—GRANULAR 


ISCO Brand. Made to specifications, free 
bark removed and foreign material extracted. 
Uses: principally as a base in the new laxatives. 


Innis, Speiden & Co. 


GUM KARAYA, POWDER— 


SUPERFINE 


ISCO Brand. <A white powder made from 
selected sorts, cleaned from free bark and 
ground to a uniform fineness. Uses: in color- 
less wave set concentrates and dentrifices. Innis, 
Speiden & Co 


HERCOSE C 


Protective-coating base. Uses: makes pos- 
sible new type of lacquers that will not discolor 


or disintegrate in the sun, will not absorb 
moisture, and are non-flammable, producing 


clear, flexible, tough, 
gested for cable coatings; 
faces; airplane and balloon dopes; bronzing 
lacquers; silver lacquers; and _ over-coating. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


adhesive films. Sug: 
covering porous sur- 


HYDROXYLAMINE BENZOATE 


AMECCO Brand. NHsOH.C,H;COOH. Mol. 
wt. 155.08. White, microcrystalline powder, 
slight otor benzoic acid. Very sol. water, alco 
hol, Uses: as reducing agent; antiseptic; 
preservative and oxidation inh‘bitor fatty acids 
and soaps. American Chemical Products Co. 
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IRON CHLORIDE, LUMP, 60% 


ISCO Brand. During the past year this 
product has been developed to a very high stand- 
ard. It makes a quick solution, free from sedi- 
ment, and is meeting with ready favor because 
of its low price, solubility, and saving on freight 
as compared to the solution. Innis, Speiden & 
Co. 


KILFOAM 


Chiefly high boiling alcohol. Colorless liquid, 
having mild odor. B, P. about 178°F. Volatile 


with steam, Non-corrosive. Insol. water; sol. 
alcohol, ether, organic solvents. Uses: power- 
ful foam reducing agent. American Chemical 


Products Co. 


KODALK 


A new alkali that is less alkaline than carbo- 
nate and more alkaline than borax and superior 
to both. Has the following advantages in 
recommended developers: (1) Permits ready 
adjustment of developer activity; (2) Blister 
troubles are eliminated; (3) Greatly reduces 
sludging tendency of many fixing baths; (4) 
Dissolves quickly without caking; (5) Keeps 
satisfactorily when stored in covered containers. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


LECITHIN HYDRATE—AQUALOID 
The oil-soluble colloid vegetable 
new physical form, with many new 
greatly extended phy sical properties. Molecular 
dispersion of this useful phosphatid in water 
has resulted in higher efficiency as an emulsifier, 
increased penetration and wetting properties, and 
maximum ease of dispersion. (U. S. and for- 
eign product and process patents pending.) 

Jungmann & Co., Inc. 


lecithin in 
uses and 


LITHOFORM 


Selves the old problem of making paint stick 
to galvanized iron. Applied to galvanized struc- 
tures by brushing or spraying, thus converting 
surface to a phosphate. This surface will not 
crack or corrode, is not affected by baking 
temperatures, and takes paint perfectly. Product 
is designed to cover approx. 1000 sq. ft. per gal. 
American Chemical Paint Co. 


LORO 


A synthetic contact insecticide containing 


Lorol Rhodanate as the active ingredient. Es- 
pecially effective for the control of red spider, 
mites, thrips, mealy bugs, aphids and other 
sucking insects. The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Inc. 
MAGONE 

A white, amorphous powder. Sol. water, 
hydrocarbons, alcohol. Prevents formation in- 
soluble soaps; normalizes hard water. Gives 
interesting products in combination with soaps 


and sulfonated oils. Of interest for treatment 
water to be used in emulsions. Uses: degum- 
ming cotton, rayon, silk; boiler and bottle wash- 
ing compounds; special detergents; washing 
beer barrels; sudless soap compounds for wash- 
ing fine silks, etc.; clarifying shampoos and 
liquid soaps. Useful in cosmetics because of 
high emulsifying power. The Beacon Co. 


MANGANESE NITRATE 


A solution of 20% manganese nitrate, anhy- 
drous basis, is used in a patented rustproofing 
composition, Its advantages lie in the increased 
speed of rustproofing as compared with earlier 
materials used for this purpose. The Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


MERTANOL 


A synthetic tanning material. Sample repre- 
sents material as shipped in commercial practice; 
t.e., a slightly acid water solution. Product sets 
high standard for materials of this type in that 
it has good color, is free from harmful acidity, 
aids in level fixation of acid dyestuffs used for 


tinting, and has good fastness to light. Uses: 
particularly useful in manufacture of whites 
from chrome tanned leather. Merrimac Chem- 


ical Co. 


META-CRESOL—70-75 % 


Uses: for the manufacture of derivatives of 
meta-cresol and in place of regular meta-para 
cresol where a higher content of meta-cresol than 
is customary is desired. Available in two 
grades: (1) containing ortho-cresol in small 
amounts and (2) substantially free from ortho 
cresol. The Barrett Co. 
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META-CRESOL—80-85 % 
Uses: for the manufacture of derivatives of 
meta-cresol. The Barrctt Co. 


META HYDROXY BENZOIC ACID 


A white, odorless, crystalline powder. M. P. 
201°C. Solubility in water at 20°C. approx. 
1-120; in alcohol at 20°C. approx. 1-2. Uses: 
asa germicide, antiseptic, and preservative, in 
organic synthesis. Heyden Chemical Corp. 


META METHYL BENZALDEHYDE 


(Meta Tolyl Aldehyde.) <A white, colorless 
liquid, having an odor similar to benzaldehyde, 
but somewhat more like sweet almond, B. P. 
203.4°C... Sp. Ge. ¥.06 at 25°C Assay 97- 
98'4%4%. Uses: in organic synthesis and in per- 


fumery. Heyden Chemical Corp 


METHYL ACETOACETATE 


This product may react as -an ester, ketone 
or alcohol, so becoming a fruitful means of 
synthesizing numerous derivatives such as dye 
stuff intermediates, pharmaceuticals, and special 
chemicals. Has lowest molecular wt. of any 
homologous ester, fewer pounds being required 
to vield a given wt. of end product. Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


METHYL CELLULOSE 


Cellulose ester. Greaseproof. flavor-retaining, 
non-flammable film; unaffected by organic acids. 
Tses: emulsifying avent for oils, waxes, and 
fats; thickener, binder, and adhesive in 
tion form. Hercules Powder Co 


solu- 


METHYL FORMATE 


HCOO.CHs. Water-white, volatile liquid; 
pleasant, ethereal, non-residual odor. Sp. Gr. 
0.950-0.980 at 20/20°C. Puritv 95-100% ester 
by wt. Co a Res 31.5-35.0°C Flash 
Point -—32° (—- °F.). Uses: powerful 
fumigant elt erat ng particularly suitable for 


treatment of tobacco, dried fruits, cereals, and 
similar products; is readily flammable but fire 
hazard can he completely removed by using the 
ester in combination with carbon dioxide, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. 


METHYL LACTATE 
C.:H-O+.CHs. Water-white liquid evaporating 
about 70° as fast as butanol. Sp. Gr. 1.087 
1.097 at 20/20°C. Purity not less than 95% 
ester by wt. Aciditv less than 0.15% by wt., 


calculated as lactic acid. Distillation range 
115-155°C. with not less than 60% distilling 
between 141-145°C. Uses: a noteworthy addi- 


tion to the list of cellulose acetate solvents due 
to its hich tolerance for diluents and its excel 
lent flow-promotin® and blush-resisting charac 
teristics. Commercial Solvents Corp. 


METHYL MONO CHLOR PARA- 
HYDROXY BENZOATE 
A white, crystalline powder. M. P. 107°C. 
Solubility in boilin: water approx. 1-140; in 


water at 20 approx. 1-2000; in alcohol at 
20°C. approx, 1-1 Uses: as a germicide, anti 
septic, and preservative. Heyden Chemical Corp. 


METHYL N-AMYL KETONE 


Stable, colorless, medium boiling ketone. 
m8. 352-C. Misc. with usual lacquer sol- 
vents; only very slightly sol. water. Toluol 


dilution ratio 3.9 with half-second nitrocellulose. 

ses: solvent for nitrocellulose as well as 
resins ordinarily used in lacquers, imparting 
excellent blush resistance. Particularly useful 
in synthetic resin finishes such as the ‘“‘Glyptal” 
and “Vinyloid” types. Carb:de & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. 


METHYL PARASEPT 


(Methyl Para Hydroxy Benzoate.) A white, 
crystalline powder, odorless, practically tasteless, 
and non-toxic. M. P. 126°C. Solubility in boil- 
ing water approx. 1-20; in water at 20° 1-400; 
in alcohol 1-25; in oils and fats 1-40. Uses: 
general preservative and anti-oxidant, es- 
pecially in the drug and cosmetic fields. Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 


as a 


METSO 22 
A special integral 
sodium metasilicate. 


combinat‘on including 
Flows freely and is resist- 
ant to caking. Dissolves in hot or cold water, 
quickly emulsifying mineral oils and greases. 
‘ses: particularly effective for general clean- 
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ing; has been used in dairies, packing plants, 
and for maintenance cleaning in hotels, institu- 
tions, restaurants, etc. Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


METSO 66 


New metasilicate cleaner for metals of ali 
kinds. Easily and rapidly soluble. Special 
emulsifying ingredient gives increased efficiency; 
also makes it very convenient for metal work- 
ing plants, eliminating additions of soap or 
rosin which are often necessary when basic 
alkalies are used. Uses: for the plater and 
enameler under actual plant conditions. Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co. 


METSO 99 

Sodium Sesquisilicate—U. S. P. 1,948,730. 
Contains approx. 36.89% alkali (NacO), 23.83% 
silica (SiOz), 39.2% water (HO). Free-flow- 
ing; dissolves jin water with only slightly posi- 
tive heat of solution. At concentration of 0.1% 
by weight, produces pH of 11.6. Shares with 
other silicates properties of (1) maintenance ot 
pH until nearly all the alkali is neutralized, 
(2) inhibiting power necessary in cleaners, (3) 
free rinsing. Uses: where stronger alkali than 
metasilicate is needed. Principal applications: 
cleaning where high pH is required. Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co. 


MILDUCIDOIL 


A permanent, non-volatile, non-poisonous, ef- 
fective mildew preventive for use on textiles, 
ropes, leather goods and similar materials. Is a 
concentrated solution of a powerful fungicide; 
applied by diluting with a suitable organic sol- 
vent such as gasoline, benzol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, etc., then saturating article to be 
proofed. Also, an effective one bath treatment 
for articles not subject to dry cleaning. Wolff- 
Alport Chemical Corp. 


MONO CHLOR PARA HYDROXY 


BENZOIC ACID 


A white or yellowish powder. M. P. 107°C, 
Sol. alcohol, oils; insol. water. Uses: as a 
germicide, disinfectant, preservative; in organic 
synthesis. Heyden Chemical Corp. 


MURIATE OF POTASH—50-52% 
K,.O 
Potassium chloride 80-83%. Processed muri- 


ate of potash. Uses: as fertilizer. United States 
Potash Company, Inc. 


MURIATE OF POTASH—62-63 % 
K.O 
Potassium chloride 98.5-99.5%. A high grade, 
clean, white, refined product. Uses: as ferti- 


lizer; in chemical manufacture, United States 
Potash Company, Inc. 


MURODINE 


Makes the acid treatment of sluggish oil wells 
safe. As little as .2% added to the well treat- 
ing acid prevents the acid from attacking the 
well tubing and casting, eliminates hydrogen 
embrittlement of rods and cables, and makes 
the treatment more effective by delivering the 
full strength charge to the oil-bearing strata 
American Chemical Paint Co. 


NACAN 
A light brown solid. Uses: a mild oxidizing 
agent for prevention of ‘“‘marking off” during 
the “boil off’ of vat colors on fancy fabrics 
such as ginghams, chambrays, etc. National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


NACCOLENE F PASTE 


A dry cleaning soap in paste form, applicrble 
in standard dry cleaning equipment, U “ta ful in 
very dilute concentrations, non-pressure build ng 
on filters, no rancidity, contains no fits, mn 
imizes hand spotting operation. A defnte or 
ganic compound especially prepared for this 
purpose. National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


NACCONOL E 


A light brown powder, similar chem‘cally to 
Nacconol KP, especially useful in removing leid 
spray residue in fruit washing and as an emul 
sifier for insecticides. National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc. 
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NACCONOL KP 


A light colored, flaky solid; a sulfonated 
derivative of synthetic compounds of oily or 
fatty character; possessing great stability to 
acids, alkalies and hard water, exerting re- 
markable surface tension lowering in dilute 
solution and having unusual detergent and emul- 
sifying properties. National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., inc. 


NACCONOL KPR 


A refined type of Nacconol KP, especially 
useful in textile processing on account of its 
wetting, penetrating and detergent properties. 
Quite unaffected generally by the presence of 
hard water, acid or alkali; an excellent power 
laundry, household detergent; also for use as 
an accelerant and intensifier in soap and soap 
powders. National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


NACCONOL MK 


A white, solid cleaning compound of the 
Nacconol KP type, especially prepared for glass 
cleaning. National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc. 


NACCOSOL A 


A light brownish powder, somewhat hygro- 
scopic, readily soluble in water. Especially use- 
ful as a wetting-out agent in textile processing. 
Unaffected by dilute acids, dilute alkalies, and 
hard water. National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc, 


NACCOSOL PF 


A brown liquid. Uses: for dustless impreg- 
nation of paper maker’s felts. National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc. 


NAPHTHALENE PASTE 


An insecticide developed for use in control of 
chinch bugs. The Barrett Co. 


NAPHTHENIC ACID SLUDGE AND 
NAPHTHENIC SOAP 
Specifications of E grade: Water 4-6%; ash 
14-16%; oil 28-30%; maphthenic acid 46-54%. 


Uses: in textile oil emulsions. S. Schwabacher 
& Co., Inc. 


NEVINOL 


An inert, fairly viscous plasticizing oil of 
very light straw color. Insol. in water. Im- 
parts unusual chemical resistance, protecting 
against alkalies, dilute acids, and brine. Uses: 
in chlorinated rubber coatings, adhesives, rubber 
resin finishes, aluminum pastes, and other prod- 
ucts requiring an unsaponifiable, neutral, sub- 
stantially non-drying oil, The Neville Co. 


NICKEL DIMETHYLGLYOXIME 
AMECCO Brand. Ni{CHs)2(CNO)sH]». Scar- 


let red powder. Mol. wt. 288.83. Sublimes at 
250°F. Insol. water, acetic acid, ammonia; sol. 
absolute alcohol, acids. Uses: pigment; sunfast 
color; also for paints, lacquers, cellulose com- 
pounds, and cosmetics. American Chemical 
Products Co. 


NITRAMON 


A superior blasting agent having distinct and 
important advantages over the usual types of 
explosives used for quarrying and _ stripping 
operations. It is waterproof; will not freeze; 
will not cause headaches; loads more quickly 
than explosives; and when subjected to usual 
tests applied to explosives, it cannot be deto- 
nated by the strongest commercial blasting cap— 
by Cordeau—by flame—friction—or by impact. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


NITROCELLULOSE LACQUER 


An adaptation of nitrocellulose lacquers to 
paper, cardboard and packages of far-reaching 
importance. Uses: protects paper and _ card- 
board cartons against moisture, fats, oils, acids, 
alkalies, smudges, tackiness, and discoloration. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


NITROCELLULOSE LACQUER 
EMULSIONS 
Patented method making nitrocellulose lac- 
quers emulsified in water. Uses: reduces lac- 
quer cost, permitting application of a film of 
high solids content. Especially adapted for 
porous surfaces, e.g. papers and textiles; and 
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has possibilities for use in adhesives, wood fin- 
ishing, finishing metal surfaces, and for archi- 
tectural and_ structural materials. Hercules 
Powder Co. 


NOVONACCO 


A light brown solid. Uses: as a penetrating 
and wetting agent for textile processing in cir- 
culating machines. National Aniline & Chemical 
Co.,. 1ne. 


OCTYL ACETATE 


(2-Ethyl Hexyl Acetate)—Stable ester. B. P. 
199.3° C. Has high solvent power for nitro- 
cellulose and resins in_comparison with other 
high boiling solvents. Uses: in brushing and 
dipping lacquers, mist coats, baking finishes; in 
nitrocellulose lacquer emulsions, especially use- 
ful in formulating emulsions designed to give 
smooth films at high humidities, as part of 
solvent in lacquer phase before emulsification or 
added to finished emulsion as retarder. Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


OCTYL ALCOHOL 
(2-Ethyl Hexanol)—B, P. 184.6°C. Color- 


less, slightly viscous liquid; misc. most organic 
solvents; sol. water to extent of only 0.14% 
by wt. at 25°C. Uses: solvent for gums, 
waxes and resins, mineral, vegetable and animal 
oils; its esters as plasticizers for general appli- 
cation; mixed with various cresols forms excel- 
lent penetrants for mercerizing cotton. Has 
marked anti-foam powers. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 


OCTYL ALDEHYDE 


(2-Ethyl Hexanal)—Colorless, high boiling 
aldehyde. B. P. 163.4° C. Mild, characteristic 
odor. Only slightly sol. water; misc. with 
most common organic solvents. Uses: in chem- 
ical synthesis where an aldehyde having its 
particular properties is required. Characteristic 
odor makes it useful in preparation of per- 
fumes. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


OILS, MINERAL—FLAG BRAND 


Genuine Russian white mineral oils U. S. P. 
(Liquid Petrolatum). Seven grades from Ex- 
tra Light to Extra Heavy. Refined from gen- 
uine Russian crude oil. Sp. Gr. .860-.890. Vis- 
cosity 80-345. Uses: as internal lubricant, 
either straight or compounded with agar or 
similar products; for various pharmaceutical or 
cosmetic purposes. S. Schwabacher & Co., Inc. 


OILS, MINERAL—FLAG BRAND 


Technical white mineral oil for industrial 
purposes. Sp. Gr. 80-90. Viscosity 860-865. 
Cold Test — 40°F. Uses: pharmaceutical; 
cosmetic; textile (silk, rayon); lampshades; 
lubricating fine machinery, S. Schwabacher & 
Co., Inc. 


OILS, REFRIGERATOR—FLAG 


BRAND 


Sp. Gr. 880-900. Flash Point 365-395°F. 
Pour Point —25 to —40°F. Viscosities 165- 
400. Uses: as lubricants in compressors of 
refrigerators or air —— apparatus. 
S. Schwabacher & Co., Inc. 


ORANGE 3RC 


CALCONESE Brand. Produces a shade of 
very good brightness on acetate slightly on the 
red tone. Is especially recommended as a com- 
ponent for making up numerous shades of 
brown, and discharges to a clean white with 
a suitable hydrosulfite. Is also supplied in 
double strength form, The Calco Chemical Co., 
Inc. 


ORTHO BENZYL PHENOL 


A colorless liquid. B. P. 144° at 1 mm., 307° 
at 760 mm, M. P. about 20°C. Sol. most 
organic solvents, dilute alkalies; insol. water. 
Uses: as a disinfectant; in organic synthesis. 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 


ORTHO PHENYL TOLYL KETONE 


A pale yellow, oily liquid, having ie: aro- 
matic odor. M. P. Below —18°C. B. P. 316° Cc. 
Insol. water; readily sol. alcohol, ae organic 
solvents, and oils of high stability; and affected 
by only strong reducing or oxidizing agents. 
Uses: as a fixative in perfumery. Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 
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OXYLIN 


A glycerin substitute for many industries. 
Slightly hygroscopic and light in color; miscible 
water, alcohol; immiscible benzol-acetone, gaso- 
line; solvent for many organic compounds. 
Uses: cosmetics; photographic emulsions; spe- 
cial lubricants; rubber stamps; inks; soften- 
ing agent textiles; solvents for printing and 
dyeing textiles; parchmentizing and waterproof- 
ing paper, etc. The Beacon Co. 


PARA BENZYL PHENOL 


A white, crystalline ie ig Cy ee. charac- 
teristic odor. M. P. 83°C. Aa} te | Very 
slightly sol. water; a A alcohol, most 
organic solvents, and dilute alkalies. Uses: as 
a germicide, preservative, and antiseptic; in 
organic synthesis. Heyden Chemical Corp. 


PARA-CHLOR-ANILINE 
Purity min. 98%. M. P. 69°C. Sol. 
solvents, aqueous hydrochloric acid; insol. 
Uses: as dye intermediate, 
Co. 


organic 
water. 
Verona Chemical 


PARA-CHLOR-META-CRESOL 


A highly refined chemical. 
facture of antiseptics; as a 
mold formation. 


Uses: in manu- 
preventative of 
The Barrett Co. 


PARA-CHLOR-META-XYLENOL 


Uses: in manufacture of antiseptics; 
ventative of mold formation; has a 
bacteriacidal coefficient than 
cresol. The Barrett Co. 


as pre- 
higher 
para-chlor-meta- 


PARA-CHLOR-ORTHO-ANISIDINE 
Purity min. 98%. M. P. 81°C. Sol. 


organic 
solvents, aqueous hydrochloric acid; insol. water. 
Uses: as dye intermediate. Verona Chemical 
Co. 


PARA-CHLOR-ORTHO-NITRANILINE 


Purity min. 99%. M. P. 116°C. Sol. organic 
solvents, aqueous hydrochloric acid; insol. water. 


Verona Chemical Co. 


PARA-CHLOR-ORTHO-NITRO- 
PHENOL 


Purity min. 99% M. P. 86°C. Sol. organic 
solvents, aqueous caustic soda; insol. water. 
Uses: as dve intermediate; pharmaceutical in- 
termediate (as for mercurials). Verona Chem- 
ical Co. 


PARA-CRESOL—85 % 


M. P. 24°C. Uses: for the manufacture of 
oil resins of the phenol-formaldehyde type. The 
Barrett Co. 


PARA-CRESOL—90 % 


Uses: for the manufacture of oil 
resins of the phenol-formaldehyde 
Barrett Co. 


soluble 
type. The 


PARA-CRESOL—98-99 % 
M. P. 32-34°C. (dry). Uses: 
facture of dyes and fine chemicals. 
Co. 


for the manu- 
The Barrett 


PARA-HYDROXY BENZOIC ACID 


A light, buff colored powder. M. P. 213°C, 
Solubility in water at 20° approx. 1-200; in 
alcohol at 20° approx. 1-2.5. Insoluble in 
benzol. Uses: as a germicide and preservative; 
in organic synthesis. Heyden Chemical Corp. 


PARA PHENYL TOLYL KETONE 


White mono clinic crystals, having mild aro- 
matic odor. M. P. 60°C. B P. 326°C. Insol. 
water; sol. alcohol, most organic solvents and 
oils of high stability; and affected by only 
strong reducing or oxidizing agents. Uses: as 
a fixative in perfumery. Heyden Chemical 
Corp. 


PAROIL 


Chlorinated paraffins. Several grades contain- 
ing different percentages of chlorine. Pale to 
amber neutral light or viscous oils. Soft wax. 
Inert; odorless; tasteless; flame-resistant. Sp. 
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Gr, .900-1.50. Uses: medicinal industrial pur- 
poses; as plasticizing agent; softening agent 
flame retardant oil; soldering flux. American 
Chemical Products Co. 


PELLET D 


Black blasting powder. A new type of black 
powder in pellet form, which gives off less fumes 
than other types of black powder and has other 
desirable advantages. Hercules Powder Co. 


PENTAERYTHRITOL 
C(CH2OH),4. White, odorless crystals. Sp. 
Gr. 1.34. Sol. water; slightly sol. alcohol; 


insol. benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
troleum ether. M. P.-C. P. grade 250-255° C., 
Technical 230-240°C. Uses: plasticizer for 
cellulose ester lacquers, synthetic resin products; 
manufacture detonator compounds. Niacet 
Chemicals Corp. 


ether, pe- 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


A new organic stomach 
comparatively non-poisonous to warm _ blooded 
animals. This product has proved to be highly 
effective for the control of codling moth, Mexi- 
can bean beetle, Colorado potato beetle and 
many other chewing insects. The Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


insecticide which is 


PICKLING COMPOUND NO. 91 


A highly efficient inhibitor made from coal tar 
bases, for use in pickling steel. The Barrett Co. 


PICKLING COMPOUND NO. 93 


A less purified but somewhat more efficient 
compound than No. 91, suitable for use in acid 
treatment of oil wells. The Barrett Co. 


POTASH MANURE SALTS—SYLVI- 
NITE-CRUDE 


Potassium chloride 25-26% KeO. Clean, gran- 
ular, free-flowing crude potash salts mined and 
crushed for the fertilizer trade. Uses: as 
fertilizer. United States Potash Company, Inc. 


POTASSIUM CHROMATE 

An exceptionally pure, 

99.9% KeCr0O4. 
and sulfate 

Chemical Co. 


technical grade testing 

It is especially low in chlorides 

and contains no free alkali. Mutual 
of America. 


PROPYL PARASEPT 
(Propyl Para-Hydroxy Benzoate.) A white, 
crystalline powder, odorless, practically taste- 
less, and non-toxic. M. P. 97°C. Solubility in 


water at 100°C. approx. 1-325; in water at 
20°C, approx. 1-2000; in alcohol at 20°C. 1-2. 
Uses: as a preservative and anti-oxidant. Hey- 


den Chemical Corp. 


PRO-TEK 


A form of “vanishing cream’? which, when 
rubbed on the hands and arms coyers them with 
an invisible film which prevents paste, grime, 
grease, lacquer, and other chemicals from enter- 
ing the pores and adhering to the skin. It is 
not a soap and is used before the hands get 
dirty. Can be removed simply by washing with 
soap in running water, This dissolves the pro- 
tective film and carries away the dirt and grime, 
leaving the hands clean and healthy. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


PYRITES 


Contains approximately 42% iron and from 
48 to 50% sulfur. Uses: in manufacture of 
sulfuric acid. This pyrites is mined by The 
Mountain Copper Co., Ltd., in Shasta County, 
California, New product with this company. 


PYRROLE 


2, 4-Dimethyl-3, 5-diethyl dicarboxy pyrrole, 
Mol, wt. 239. Sol. acetic acid, alcohol; insol. 
water. Extremely stable and resistant to chem- 
ical action. Uses: synthesis of dyes; prepara- 
oy pyrrole acid. American Chemical Products 
0. 
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RED 2BC 


CALCONESE Brand. Produces a shade of 
good brightness and noticeably bluer than Cal- 
conese Red YC. Its uses and general all round 
properties are similar to the Red YC. The 
Calco Chemical Co., Inc. 


RED VIOLET RY 
CALCONESE Brand. 
liant yellow tone violet. Has excellent light 
fastness and very good resistance to water, 
perspiration, acid, and washing. Its chief use 
is in the production of mode shades and as a 
base for the production of a range of shades 


such as Heliotropes. The Calco Chemical Co., 
Inc, 


Produces a very bril- 


RED YC 


CALCONESE Brand. Produces on acetate a 
bright red of a yellower tone than Calconese 
Red 2BC. May be used as a self shade and 
also in combination for brown, crimson and 
wine shades or whenever a bright red is needed 
as a shading color. Has very good fastness to 
dry cleaning, crocking, light, hot pressing, and 
is readily dischargeable. The Calco Chemical 
Co., Inc. 


REZYL 11H 


A water-white alkyd resin representing a lac- 
quer type of Rezyl Resin which has been made 
for many years, but recently vastly improved 
in color through development of new equipment 
and manufacturing technique. Original color 
has not only been improved so that it is nearly 
water-white, but tendency toward after-yellow- 
ing on ageing has been practically eliminated. 
Uses: for paper coating lacquers. American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


REZYL 19 SOLUTION 
A lacquer type alkyd resin of superior color 
and durability which has been made for many 
years but recently vastly improved in color 


through development of new equipment and 
manufacturing technique. Original color has 
not only been improved so that it is nearly 


water-white, but tendency toward after-vellowing 
on ageing has been practically eliminated. Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


REZYL 387-2 


A solution of an oxidizing type alkyd resin. 
Has not only extremely pale original color but 
excellent retention of color on baking or ageing 
of the film being, in this respect, superior to 
oxidizing type alkyd resins previously available, 

Jses: in white enamels to bake at relatively 
low temperatures, American Cyanamid & Chem. 
ical Corp. 


REZYL 1043 SOLUTION 


An oxidizing type alkyd resin to bake very 
quickly at relatively low heats, at the same 
time imparting to the finish the necessary char- 
acteristics of high gloss, extreme hardness, dis- 
tensibility, and outdoor durability. Uses: for 
fast baking auto enamels. Being extremely pale 
in color, it is adapted for use in white enamels 
for many purposes. American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. 


RH-35 


A colorless, transparent, practically odorless 
hydrocarbon resin with high refractive index, 
which is quite resistant to heat, acids, and strong 
alkalies. Soluble in many petroleum and chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons and all types of organic 
solvents except lower alcohols. Var‘ous mate- 
rials can be blended with it to give compositions 
which have new and useful properties. FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


SCARLET GC 


CALCONESE Brand. Produces on acetate a 
yellow toned scarlet of very good brightness. 
Has excellent dispersibility and excellent fast- 
ness to dry cleaning, wet or dry rubbing, and 
hot pressing, The Calco Chemical Co., Inc. 


SODA ASH—TRONA 


During the processing of 
Lake, California, a double salt, sodium car- 
bonate-sulfate is boiled out of solution along 
with some free sodium carbonate and sodium 
chloride. By a unique physio-chemical process. 
the mixture is separated into its component 


brine at Searles 
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parts, producing soda ash containing minimum 
99.5% NasCO3. Cumulative screen analysis: 


+ 20 Mesh 6 
+ 30 Mesh 1.8 
+ 40 Mesh 123 
+ 50 Mesh 35.0 
+ 60 Mesh 56.6 
+ 80 Mesh 78.1 
+ 100 Mesh 89.8 
-+- 200 Mesh 98.8 
— 200 Mesh 1.2 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


SODIUM LACTATE SOLUTION 


A 759% solution of sodium lactate. Uses: 
chief to date is as a corrosion inhibitor in alco- 
hol anti-freeze. The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Inc. 


SODIUM-LEAD ALLOY 


Comprises 2% metallic sodium and 98% base 
metal. Uses: in applications where the lead 
addition is more easily tolerated than the zinc; 
as de-oxidizer in brasses and bronzes. An over- 
dose of the material will not injure the mechan- 
ical or chemical properties of the non-ferrous 


alloy being produced, A considerable degree 
of refinement is afforded due to the violent 
boiling and stirring action which takes place 


when it is added to the bath. 


The Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Ine. 


SODIUM SULFATE—DESICCATED 


TRONA Brand, During the processing of brine 
at Searles Lake, California, a double salt, 
sodium carbonate-sulfate is boiled out of solu- 
tion along with some free sodium carbonate 
and sodium chloride. By a unique physio- 
chemical process, the mixture is separated into 








its component parts, producing a _ series of 
sodium sulfate products of which desiccated 
sodium sulfate, tree from calcium and magne- 
sium, is useful in the textile dyeing industry. 
Density 87.3. Analysis: 

NaeSO, 99.63 

NasCOxg3 .24 

aCl .07 

H20 .06 

Fe .0016 

Insol. ex of Fe. -0032 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


SODIUM-ZINC ALLOY 


Comprises 2% metallic sodium and 98% base 
metal, Is more universally applicable than the 
Sodium-Lead Alloy. Uses: as de-oxidizer in 
brasses and bronzes. An overdose of the mate- 
rial will not injure the mechanical or chemical 
properties of the non-ferrous alloy being pro- 
duced. A considerable degree of refinement is 
afforded due to the violent boiling and stirring 
action which takes place when it is added to the 
bath. The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


STEARITE—WITCO 


A synthetic stearic acid produced by the selec- 
tive hydrogenation of unsaturated oils. By this 
process, it is possible to control the ratio of 
various fatty acids so that the final product 
may be produced uniform with any given speci- 
fications, Uses: to replace animal stearic acid 
in rubber compounds, plater’s polishing com- 
pounds, varnish manufacture, etc. Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc. 


STRIPPLE 


For removing paint from all types of steel 
structures before repainting. Product is applied 
to the surface from which the paint is to be 
removed, permitted to stand for 24-48 hours, 
then washed off by spraying with water. No 
mechanical work is required. One application 
is usually sufficient to remove all paint. Amer- 
ican Chemical Paint Co. 


SUCROSE OCTA ACETATE 


Trade Mark SOA—CosHgsO19. White, odor- 
less, crystalline solid, very bitter taste. Sp. Gr. 
(fused) 1.28. M. P. 80-84°C. B. P. 280°C. 
at 0.1 mm. Hg. Very sol. acetone, toluene, 
ethylene dichloride; sol. ethanol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, and most other organic solvents; prac- 


tically insol. water. Uses: denaturant rubbing 
alcohol; plasticizer cellulose acetate and nitrate 
lacquers, synthetic resins; anhydrous adhesive; 


transparentizing agent for paper products. 


Niacet 
Chemicals Corp. 
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SUPER PHOSPHATE—AERO’ 


32% Granular. Carries twice as much plant 
food (phosphoric acid) as ordinary superphos- 
phate, requiring, in handling, only half as many 
bags. Supplied in free- flowing pellets, making 
it easy to handle and apply. Has no tendency 
to cake on standing and can be applied with any 
ordinary fertilizer distributor. Its phosphoric 
acid stays in available form longer in the soil. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


SUPERTEX No. 100 


Highly specialized vegetable gum, 
by a special, patented process. Contains no 
starch, dextrine, or material of such nature. 
Made entirely from natural gums refined; all 
bark, dirt, etc., being removed. Uses: being so 
purified and clarified, it suspends dyestuffs and 
hydrosulfites in a much more finely divided state. 
Jacques Wolf & Co; 


prepared 


TANAK 


A synthetic tanning material 
mordant for chrome leather when extremely 
light shades are desired. It is a very valuable 
adjunct to the two-bath chrome tanning method. 
Especially adaptable for producing white chrome 
leathers, and prevents oxidation of white leather 
when used according to formulas supplied. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


useful as a 


Tegul-MINERALEAD 


Compounded especially for joining bell and 
spigot pipe. In addition to meeting a demand 
for a jointing compound which is free from 
initial leakage, or practically so, it has greater 
resistance to mechanical and thermal shock, 
greater plasticity and a lower coefficient of ex- 
pansion than sulfur cements heretofore used in 
pipe jointing practice. Manufactured by Atlas 
Mireral Products Co. A patented product de- 
veloped through research activities of Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. at Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research. 


Tegul-VITROBOND 


An acid-proof cement having high pe 
strength and high resistance to mechanical and 
thermal shock. Uses: for jointing brickwork 
and tile in construction pickling tanks, electro- 
lytic cells, sewers, floors, and other structures 
subject to severe deterioration by acid. Manu- 
facturer, Atlas Mineral Products Co., supplies 
engineering service regarding its use. <A _ pat- 
ented product developed through research activ- 
ities of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. at Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. 


4.4’ TETRAMETHYLDIAMINO.4’- 
HYDROXYTRIPHENYLMETHANE 


CosHosNoO. M. P. 161-163°C. One of a 
group of the leuco forms of dyes valuable in 
the study of oxidation-reduction reactions. FEast- 
man Kodak Co. 


THIODYPHENYLAMINE 


(See Phenothiazine.) 


THERMOFLEX A 


An antioxidant especially effective for the 
prevention of flex-cracking; a failure resulting 
from repeated rapid stretching or bending of 
rubber which gives rise to splitting. A dark 
gray pwdr.; chemically a mixture of secondary 
aromatic amines. Sp. Gr. 1.20. Has excellent 
stability, and is non-toxic when used in amounts 
recommended. Dispersion in rubber is excellent, 
as it fluxes and softens under 50°C. E 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


THREE ELEPHANT METBOR* 


An alkaline borate compound having a much 
higher solubility than borax. Developed primar- 
ily for use in solutions to clean and to control 
decay of citrus fruit. Preliminary tests indicate 
that it may be equally useful for many other 
fungicidal and detergent purposes American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. 


" * Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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TIN TETRACHLORIDE 


Manufactured by a special, patented process. 
Is white, transparent and has low antimony con- 
tent. Uses: particularly made for weighting 
pure silk yarn and cloth. Jacques Wolf & Co. 


TORNESIT 


A chlorinated rubber. New 
(20-35 
Uses: 
coating. 


sprayable type 
centipoises) has just been developed. 

base for chemically resistant protective 
Hercules Powder Co. 


TRIACETINE C.P. 


Water-white liquid, not more than 25°Hazen 


Scale. Boiling Range 259-262°C. at normal 
pressure, 132°C...at 7 mm. Sp. Gr. 1.165 at 
15°C. Wt. 9.7 Ibs. per gal. Acidity (as acetic) 


not below 5.3. Sap. 
Ignition Point 160°C. 
Volatility 100% loss at 
Hydrolysis with boiling 


not more than 0.002% pH, 
No. not less than 770. 
Flash Point 150°C. 

end of 15 hrs. at 90°C. 


water: one hr. = 0.65%, 3 hrs. = 2.06%. Solu- 
bility of water in triacetine 5.3% at 25°C. 
Solubility in water 9.17% at 20°C. Ref. Ind. 
1.431 at 20°C. Non- toxic. A chemically pure 
and practically odorless triacetine available for 
the first time in commercial quantities. Uses: 
as a cellulose acetate plasticizer where high 
purity is needed. Interesting solvent and non- 
toxic properties make it adaptable in the phar- 


maceutical industries. Kessler Chemical Corp. 


TRIBUTYL CITRATE 

(C H».COO C,H») eC(O H)COO CyHy 
straw-colored, non- vols atile liquid, Sp. Gr. 
1.047 at 20/20°C. B.P. approx. 
22.5 mm. of mercury. Uses: lacquer plasti- 
efficient anti-foam agent for water 


cizer; very 
dispersions. Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Light 
1.044- 
2355°C. at 


TRIBUTYL CITRATE 

Light straw liquid, approx. 
Practically odorless to 
Boiling range 


25°Hazen Scale. 
slightly fruity odor. 
210-226°C. at 7-9 mm. Sp. Gr. 
1.045 at 20°/15.5°C. Wt. per gal. 8.7 Ibs. at 
20°C. Water content 0.1% maximum. Ester 
(as tributyl citrate) by saponification at least 


99%. Acidity 0.03% maximum as citric acid. 
Freezing Pt. —17°C. to —22°C. Solubility in 
water 0.08% at 21°C.; in acetone: 1.20 clear. 
Solubility of water in tributyl citrate 0.75¢ 


at 21°C. Hydrolysis in boiling water 0.056% 
in 5% hours. Flash Pt. 200°C. Fire Pt. 
220°C. Dilution ratio for cellulose nitrate 
solution 1: 7.0 toluol as diluent. Uses: non- 
solvent plastizer for cellulose acetate; solvent 
for cellulose nitrate. Kessler Chemical Corp. 


TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE 


(CysHo)sPO4. A very stable liquid of low 
volatility. Sp. Gr. 0.9763 at 20/20°C. Flash 
Point 145°C. B.P. approx. 175°C. at 23 mm. 
of mercury. Uses: a super-high-boiling solvent 
for nitrocellulose lacquers, dopes, and_ inks; 
excellent plasticizer for Celluloid. Commercial 
Solvents Corp. 


TRI-CLENE—FABRIC CLEANER 


A powerful, non-inflammable cleaning fluid 


used extensively by leading dry cleaners. It 
leaves no odor and does not shrink fabrics. 
Removes grease, wax, fresh paint, gum adhe- 


sive tape, etc. E. I, du 
Co., Ine. 


Pont de Nemours & 


ULTRA FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


A new package developer which produces 
negatives of finest grain permitting extreme 
enlargements. Advantages are: (1) Non-stain- 


ing; (2) Rapid rate of development; (3) Gives 
maximum shadow detail (double normal expo- 
sure for finest results); (4) Good keeping 
properties. Especially recommended for all neg- 
atives made with miniature cameras. Eastman 


Kodak Co. 


UREA, CRYSTAL 


Produced from carbon dioxide and ammonia 
by synthesis at high pressure and high tempera- 
ture. Urea is interesting historically 
it was the first organic chemical synthesized 
from inorganic chemicals. Uses: as a fertilizer; 
also an essential ingredient of urea-formalde 
hvde resin, the basis of an important class of 
plastics. FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


because 
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eeeeeee at Less Than 


SIX CENTS PER GALLON 


@ In alcohol fermentation a large volume of car- 







bon dioxide is given off @ Whether it is recovered 
or allowed to go to waste, one-half to two gallons 
of alcohol are lost for each hundred gallons pro- 
duced @ Scrubbing and similar measures for pre- 
venting this waste have failed to give complete 
satisfaction @ Now there is available a process by 
which this loss can be converted into profit 
@ This process can be used successfully in open 
or closed fermenters @ It completely purifies and 
deodorizes the CO:, fitting it for carbonating or 
refrigerating @ The Acticarbone Process is simple 
—can be operated without extra labor ® All 
charges included, its record in some thirty alcohol 
recovery installations is LESS THAN SIX CENTS 
PER GALLON — plus the increased value of the 
purified CO, @ Acticarbone is making recovery 
records in more than 380 plants in varied fields 
of industry the world over @ Detailed informa- 


tion will be sent on request. Address 


ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 


27 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 





ACTICARBONE Apparatus is 
shown framed in white. Note 
the small space it requires in re- 
lation to fermenting room, of 
which only one half the total 
area is pictured here @ Note 
too, ingenious system of collect- 
ing gas from open fermenters, 
using the great density of the CO, 
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URSULIN 


A sulfonated, oriental vegetable oil adaptable 
as a fat liquor for white leather, due to the 
fact that it imparts no color to the leather and 
is a non-oxidizing oil. Uses: in tanning 
leathers of light color, particularly white leather. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


VAT PRINTING BROWN G POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the ‘printing 
gum.” Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 


VAT PRINTING ORANGE R 
POWDER 

NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the ‘‘printing 
gum.” Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 


VAT PRINTING PINK FF POWDER 

NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing 
which is instantly dispersible into the ‘“‘printing 
gum.”’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.”’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


powder 


VAT PRINTING RED VIOLET RH 
POWDER 
NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing 
which is instantly dispersible into the ‘‘printing 
gum.’’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established standards 
as successive patterns are returned for “repeats.” 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes and open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc, 


powder 


VAT PRINTING SCARLET GGN 


POWDER 


NATIONAL Brand. Vat printing powder 
which is instantly dispersible into the “printing 
gum.”’ Remains unchanged indefinitely, instead 
of drying out, settling or freezing, thus assuring 
a closer check on actual shop consumption and a 
more positive adherence to established stz andards 
as successive patterns are returned for “‘repeats.’ 
Penetration is achieved to a degree not attained 
by other forms of vat colors. Fine lines and 
scroll work possess the same depth and density 
of color as do broad stripes a open work. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


VATSOL 


A wetting agent for accelerating removal of 
lead and arsenic residues from apples. Avail- 
able in powder and paste forms, being added to 
the washing solution, whether solution is heated 
or used at normal temperatures. Insures satis- 
factory removal under most severe conditions by 
bringing cleaning solution into instantaneous 
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contact with entire surface of fruit, without 
injury to the fruit. Also insures removal of 
residues to well below official tolerance limits, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


VINSOL 

Uses: in certain types 
lacquers, and other protective 
coatings; emulsifying agent for asphalt emul- 
sions; to increase melting point and improve 
wearing qualities of coal-tar asphalts used in 
road paving; as a_ binder in foundry cores; 
ingredient in various thermoplastic compounds; 
in certain types of printing inks; for electrical 
insulation. Hercules Powder Co. 


‘AA new type of resin. 
of varnishes, 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 
NOPCO B—135 Powder. 
Vitamins B (B,) and G (Be) extracted from 
brewers’ yeast. This material contains 135 In- 
ternational B units and 100 Sherman G units 
per gram. Natural Oil Products Co., Inc. 


A concentrate of 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 
NOPCO BF 


-135. A concentrate of Vitamins 
B (Bi) and G (Beg) extracted from brewers’ 
yeast and adsorbed on Fullers’ earth. This 
material contains 135 International B units and 
100 Sherman G units per gram. Natural Oil 
Products Co., Inc, 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 
NOPCO B—135 Paste. <A concentrate of 
Vitamins B (B,) and G (Be) extracted from 
brewers’ yeast and with some residual moisture. 
This material contains 135 International B units 
and 100 Sherman G units per gram. Natural 
Oil Products Co., Inc. 


VIV 
A non-inflammable Carnauba 
Uses:  self-polishing wax for use on linoleum, 
rubber, tile, asphalt, hardwood, composition, 
terrazzo, and marble floors. Polishes, renews, 
preserves, and seals surfaces on which it is used. 
Made by Paper Makers Chemical Corp., sub- 
f Hercules Powder Co. 


wax emulsion. 


sidiary of 


VOLCLAY BENTONITE 

“Quick Dispersing.” Can be dispersed in 
water twenty to fifty times as fast as the usual 
commercial powdered bentonite. Does not form 
clots. Requires less mixing machinery. Pro- 
duces same gel and suspensions as_ standard 
powdered Volclay Bentonite and is chemically 
the same. American Colloid Co. 


WATERPROOF W-559 


A blend of waxes in a highly dispersed form, 
combined with an insoluble aluminum compound 
which is deposited on the goods. Makes a 
stable, milky emulsion which gives exceptional 
results on all fibres—cotton, wool, rayon, or 
silk. Uses: to render all fabrics water shed- 
ding or completely water repellent. Jacques 


Wolf & Co 


WAX, AMORPHOUS MINERAL 


A product, white in color, with a high melt- 
ing point, practically free from oil and moisture, 
tough, of controlled uniform quality. M.P. 
160°F. Sap. Number approx. 1.0. Acid Num- 
ber approx. .01. Texture is very pliable, and 
it does not crack as crystalline wax would frac- 
ture when cut. This feature makes it valuable 
for various purposes. S. Schwabacher & Co., 
Inc. 


WAX, BEES, YELLOW—EXTRA 
LIGHT REFINED 


ISCO Brand. Made from choice crude. Not 
chemically treated, but thoroughly refined. Can 


be used to replace 


sun-bléached beeswax in 
many industries. 


Innis, Speiden & Co. 
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WAX, CARNAUBA—REFINED 


_ ISCO Brand. A clean product, made entirely 
from pure crude Carnauba wax. M. P. 184%4°F., 
All objectionable foreign particles removed, thus 
suitably adapting it to wax floor polishes, 


t shoe 
polishes, etc. Innis, Speiden & Co. 


WAX, CERESIN—ORANGE 


_ ISCO Brand. A composition wax suitable 
for the requirements of shoe polish manufac- 
turers. M. P. 140°F. Innis, Speiden & Co. 


WAX, CERESIN—WHITE, No. 375 

ISCO Brand. A composition product which 
can be altered to suit varying needs of different 
industries. M, P. 150°F. Innis, Speiden & Co. 


WAX, CERESIN, YELLOW, No. 


ISCO Brand. A composition of waxes, com- 
bined and blended to suit individual require- 
ments. M. P. 162°F. Typical of different com 
positions that can be made to suit specific eeadin 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
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WAX, COLLOY 
A self-emulsifying synthetic wax. 
in water to torm water wax 
dries bright to a high gloss, 
parent film of great 


Disperses 
emulsion, which 
leaving hard, trans- 
durability. Uses: bright 
drying floor waxes; textile and shoe polish 
emulsions; leather = stains; shoe 
furniture polishes; sizing emulsions for paper; 
emulsions for waxing fruit; glossing emulsions 
for rubber, etc. The Beacon Co. 


dressings; 


WAX, VEGETABLE 
ISCO Brand. The 





ideal substitute for Car 
nauba. Not a synthetic product, but a natural 
vegetable wax, refined, cleaned, and dehydrated. 
M. P. 160°. Can displace 50% Carnauba wax 
in water-wax emulsions. Innis, Speiden & Co. 


WOOD TURPENTINE, 
DISTILLED 


A pure spirits of turpentine, with a pleasing 
fragrance, distilled from the oleo-resin of the 
long leaf pine. Has a minimum of 94% dis 
tilling at 170°C. (A. S. T. M.). Uses: 
ever a pure spirits of turpentine is 
Hercules Powder Co. 


STEAM 


where 
needed. 


YELLOW GC 


CALCONESE Brand, Produces a very bright 
neutral shade of yellow. Principally recom- 
mended in the production of combination shades 
where a cheap yellow is needed. It is fast to 
dry cleaning, crocking, hot pressing, and dis- 
charges to an excellent clean white. The Calco 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


YELLOW RC 
CALCONESE Brand. Produces on acetate 
a noticeably redder shade than Calconese Yellow 


GC. Is useful as a self shade for a golden 
yellow and also in combination shades of tan 
and brown. Has excellent all round fastness 


properties and discharges to a clean white. The 
Calco Chemical Co., Inc. 


ZINC SULPHIDE 

A white pigment, consisting of zinc sulphide 
of an exceptionally high degree of chemical 
purity, made possible by an entirely new process 
of manufacture. Uses: especially recommended 
to the paint, rubber, paper, etc., industries be- 
cause of its exceptionally high whitening power, 
its ready dispersibility in various media, and 
its fastness to light. Hercules Powder Co. 


HERCULES 
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Tale and Kaolin 


in Leather Manufacture 


For many years talc, kaolin and other white mineral deposits 
have been used in the manufacture of leather. They lighten 
the color of the leather and give it a softer and smoother feel. 
They are often used in the oil wheel in the manufacture of 
sole leather and in the fat-liquor drum in the manufacture of 
white leathers. They are also used to impart a soft and 
velvety feel to suede leathers, buck, and chamois. The author 
of this article, Dr. John Arthur Wilson, Hide and Leather, 
Sept. 14, ’35, p32, states attempts have been made recently to 
learn more about these materials, particularly the suitability of 
different products for use in leather manufacture. The best 
types were found to be those derived from kaolin, or China 
clay. Of the various types of kaolin, the best appears to be 
the English product, which is largely responsible for the high 
development of porcelain ware in England. 

When English kaolin is subjected to a process of flotation it 
separates into two portions, 90 per cent. being found insoluble 
in water and particularly suitable for manufacture into porce- 
lain; 10 per cent. remaining in colloidal dispersion in the 
water. This 10 per cent. constitutes what is known as colloidal 
clay. 

Under a high-power microscope only the larger particles of 
clay can be seen and these have an average diameter less than 
0.001 mm. With the ultra-microscope, myriads of exceedingly 
tiny particles can be observed, which evidently have diameters 
much smaller than the wave length of visible light. Compared 
to these minute particles, the spaces between the fibrils in the 
grain surface of leather are enormous in size. The particles of 
ordinary kaolin and other clays have sizes many times greater 
than those of colloidal clay. 

The stability of suspensions of colloidal clay was compared 
with that of the so-called soluble clay, sometimes used by 
tanners. A 10-gram sample of each was shaken with 100 cc. of 
water and allowed to stand undisturbed for an hour, at the end 
of which time 78 per cent. of the sample of colloidal clay 
remained suspended in the water against only 4 per cent. for 
the soluble clay. 

The colloidal clay and soluble clay are evidently both derived 
from forms of kaolin having similar chemical compositions: 
about 38 per cent. aluminum oxide and 44 per cent. silica 
along with small amounts of titanium, magnesium and calcium, 
and about 13 per cent. of matter driven off upon ignition. 
Physically, however, they are quite different, the particles of 
colloidal clay being very much smaller and much more stable in 
suspensions in water. 

Bentonite, which is sometimes referred to as colloidal clay, 
differs from colloidal clay both in chemical composition and in 
physical properties. A sample analyzed in the writer’s labora- 
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tories showed 20 per cent. aluminum oxide and 58 per cent. 
silica. It does not readily dissolve in water but swells to a 
jelly, and time and vigorous agitation are required to bring it 
into suspension with water. Its suspensions are very viscous, 
being too viscous to handle when the concentration rises above 
6 per cent. In tests on sole leather, bentonite was not nearly 
so readily taken up by the leather as colloidal clay. 

When one gram of material was dissolved in a liter of water, 
the following pH values were observed for the suspensions: 
colloidal clay 5.36, soluble clay 5.90, and bentonite 6.55. All 
are slightly acid, but the pH value of the colloidal clay disper- 
sion approaches most nearly the isoelectric point of hide sub- 
stance, which is about 5.0. 

Colloidal clay owes its peculiar properties not only to the 
ultra-microscopic size of its particles and to the enormous 
surface exposed to the water per unit weight, but also to the 
peptizing ions at the surfaces of the particles which impart to 
them a negative electrical charge. All ordinary leathers carry 
positive electrical charges when in contact with water. These 
are capable of neutralizing the negative charges on the colloidal 
clay particles, bringing about a type of combination of the 
particles and the leather. In this respect its action on leather 
is similar to that of a fat-liquor. It differs, however, in that 
the use of increasing amounts of colloidal clay does not cause 
looseness of the leather but rather has a filling action that 
improves the looser parts of the leather. It is miscible with 
fat-liquor and is a valuable material to use in conjunction 
with it. 

In the ordinary operation of the oil wheel in sole leather 
manufacture so little water is used that practically no free 
water is left in the drum when the stock is hauled out and all 
of the materials used are carried out with the leather. When 
colloidal clay is used in this way it is completely taken up 
along with the other materials. However, even in the presence 
of an excess of water, a considerable portion of colloidal clay 
leaves the water, penetrating the leather and combining with it. 
In one test the drum contained 100 parts of dry sole leather 
to 150 parts of water and 4 parts of colloidal clay. After drum- 
ming one hour, although there was a considerable amount of 
water left, 22.45 per cent. of the clay had penetrated the leather. 
Upon drying, the leather had a lighter color and was smoother 
and mellower in feel. When bentonite was used in the same 
way, only 3 per cent. of it was taken up by the leather. 

The effect of colloidal clay upon colored chrome calf leather 
was tested by taking a skin before coloring and fat-liquoring 
and cutting it into sides along the line of the backbone. The 
left side was put through in the regular way. The right side 
was treated exactly the same except for the addition to the fat- 
liquor of 5 Ibs. colloidal clay per 100 lbs. shaved weight of 
leather. Upon drying, the side treated with colloidal clay was 
lighter and much more uniform in color, the grain was finer 
and smoother, the leather had a softer and mellower feel, the 
flanks felt much fuller, and the leather set out better. Analysis 
showed that the leather had taken up 5.12 lbs. colloidal clay 


per 100 lbs. hide substance. Of this amount of clay, it was 
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Alpha Naphthol 

Alpha Naphthylamine 

Amino Naphthol Sulphonic Acid 
(1:2:4) 

Amino Azo Benzene Hydrochloride 

Amino Azo Toluene Base 

Amino G Salt 

Amino H Acid 

Amino J Acid 

Amino Phenol Sulphonic Acid 
(1:2:5) 

Aniline Oil 

Anthraquinone 

Anthrarufin 


Benzanthrone 

Benzidine Base-Distilled 
Benzoyl Benzoic Acid (Ortho) 
Beta Amino Anthraquinone 
Beta Naphthol 

Beta Naphthylamine 
Broenners Acid 


Calcium Malate (Normal) 
Cassella Acid 

Chicago Acid (SS Acid) 

Chlor Benzanthrone 

Chlor Quinizarine 
Chromotropic Acid 

Cleves Acid (1:6-1:7 & Mixed) 
Cumidine 


Dianisidine 

Diethyl Aniline 

Dimethyl Aniline 
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Dinitrochlorobenzene 

Dinitrotoluene (M. P. 68°—66° 
55°—20°) 

Dinitrotoluene Oily 
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A comprehensive line of Coal-Tar Derivatives serving the following industries © Dyestuff * Tex- 
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Diphenyl Methane 
Ditolyl Methane 


Epsilon Acid 

Ethyl Benzyl Aniline 

Ethyl Benzyl Aniline Sulphonic 
Acid 


Fumaric Acid 


G-Salt 
Gamma Acid 


H-Acid 
Hydroquinone 


Isatin 
J-Acid 
Koch Acid 


L-Acid 
Laurents Acid 


Malic Acid 

Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 

Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride 

Metanilic Acid 

Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 

Meta Phenylene Diamine & Sulpho 
Acid 

Meta Toluylene Diamine & Sulpho 
Acid 

Mixed Toluidine 

Myrbane Oil 


Neville-Winthers Acid 
Nitro Amino Phenol (4:2:1) 
Nitro Benzene 

Nitroso Phenol (Para) 


Ortho Anisidine 
Ortho Chlor Benzaldehyde 


Ortho Chlor Benzoic Acid 
Ortho Chlor Toluene 
Ortho Nitro Anisole 
Ortho Nitro Toluene 
Ortho Toluidine 


Para Amino Phenol 

Para Amino Acetanilide 
Para Nitroaniline 

Para Nitrotoluene 

Para Nitroso Dimethylaniline 
Para Toluidine 

Peri Acid 

Phenyl J-Acid 

Phenyl Peri Acid 

Phthalic Anhydride 


Quinizarine 
R-Salt 


S-Acid 

SS-Acid (Chicago Acid) 
Schaeffer Salt 
Schoellkopf Acid 
Sodium Hydrosulfite 
Sodium Metanilate 
Sodium Naphthionate 
Sodium Sulphanilate 
Succinic Acid 
Succinic Anhydride 
Sulphanilic Acid 


Tetra Chlor Phthalic Anhydride 
Thiocarbanilide 

Tolidine 

Tolazine 

Tolyl Peri Acid 
Triphenylguanidine 


Xylidine 
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found that only 7.8 per cent. could be leached out by washing 
in running water for 24 hours and 92.2 per cent. was firmly 
held by the leather. The clay-treated leather showed an area 
gain of 2.2 per cent. 

This test was repeated with uncolored chrome calf to be 
made into whites. Upon drying, the clay-treated side not only 
had all of the advantages noted above for the colored calf, but 
was so nearly white as to require much less white in finishing. 

The work done to date shows clearly that colloidal clay can 
be used to real advantage in the manufacture of leather. 


Miscellaneous 


New Plastic Materials 

A mechanism for economically and efficiently lining pipe with 
hot bituminous enamels has been invented by the engineering 
department of General Paint Corp., of Tulsa, Okla. 


Pipe so 
lined is widely used for water pipe lines. 


Company now is in 
position to treat both interior and exterior surfaces of pipe in 
practically one operation. 

Produced as a by-product for many years, a plastic material, 
Sam-Bal, was used in the manufacture of ceramics, where the 
high heats encountered turned it into a solid as hard as stone 
and only by the application of heat could it be set. Company 
recently developed Sur-Mac, which combines with Sam-Bal, 
resulting in permanent set in which heat is not needed. When 
the two materials are used together a hard, firm, elastic film, 
with a high gloss finish, is formed that can be used for coating 
paper, embossing on leather, waterproofing electrical wire, and 
many other applications. 


High Dielectric Fatigue Material 

Many electrical applications for molded plastics, especially the 
newer high tension automobile ignition parts, require a much 
higher dielectric breakdown and dielectric fatigue than was 
possible with ordinary molding materials. To meet these re- 
quirements, General Plastics has developed a material called 2491, 
available in black, brown, and red. Most of the rotors and coil 
caps for the 1936 motor cars are being made of this special 
molding material. According to A. S. T. M. tests recently com- 
pleted, it has a dielectric breakdown of 550 V/M, and a dielec- 
tric fatigue of 400 V/M/M. When exposed to high tension 
current leakages, this special material resists the formation of 
carbon tracks or arcing channels, which results in the carboni- 
zation of ordinary molding material under the intense heat of 
the arc. 


Geranium Oil to Control Japanese Beetle 

Traps baited with geranium oil provide the most satisfactory 
method of controlling the Japanese beetle, according to state- 
ment issued by the New York Botanical Garden. 


Palladium Plating Solution 

The plating of palladium in a practical, commercial manner 
at reasonable cost is now possible through a new palladium 
plating solution developed by Pre-Metals, Inc., 120 Wall st., 
N. Y. C. Solution is recommended for flash coatings of cheap 
articles and also for the heavy plating if desired, to obtain a 
non-tarnishable plate comparable in durability with high-grade 
silver plate. 


Ammonium Sulfate in Weed Eradicator Solution 

A non-inflammable weed eradicator, made by passage of an 
electric current through a saturated solution of ammonium sul- 
fate creating persulfate, has been developed under the direction 
of Dr. R. B. Harvey at the University of Minnesota. After 
killing the weeds, the compound disintegrates, enriching the soil 
with nitrogen and sulfur. 


Electrotyper’s Molding Material 

“Tenaplate,” a new molding material for electrotypers’ use, 
is being marketed by Tenak Products, 8 South Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill. Material consists of a sheet of .006 inch alum- 
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inum, a layer of wax thereto, and a graphite coating. Total 
thickness is approximately 0.040 inches. This method is cheaper 
than the wax impression process and gives a much sharper, 
more accurate reproduction of halftones and types. 


Prevention Spew in Leather 

A product for preventing spew in leather, also for removing 
spew that has formed in finished leather, is being marketed by 
the Bay State Chemical Co., Salem, Mass. “Driver” can be 
used on all leathers and generous samples are offered concerns 
encountering this trouble. 


Borax in Celery Growth 

“Cracked stem” disease in celery growth, prevalent in Florida 
and other parts of the world, is being successfully prevented by 
the use of borax in small quantities. Investigations reported 
by the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station prove that it 
also increases the yield and quality of the product. 


Automotive Refinishing Primer 

“Preparakote,” a new primer for automotive refinishing is 
announced by the Finishes Division of du Pont. This not only 
forms an adhesive bond between the surface and the succeeding 
coat, but also serves as a filler. It can be drysanded in four 
hours after application, with a saving of from one to two days’ 
time in refinishing some classes of automobiles. 


Synthetic Upholstery Fabric 

A heavy duty rubber upholstering fabric for seat cushions and 
backs on trucks and buses where a tough, water-proof and sun- 
resisting material is required is being offered by the Fabrikoid 
Division of du Pont, under the name “Pontine.” Fabric has an 
extremely tough surface and great tensile strength. 


New Sheeting 

A new type of transparent waterproof sheeting, which is pre- 
pared from a base film of starch and coated with a cellulose 
solution, has recently been invented by Harold A. Levey, con- 
sulting chemical engineer with laboratories at 8127-33 Oleander 
st., New Orleans. 

Development is covered in part by U. S. Patent No. 2,012,344 
with several supplementary applications on file. New product 
consists of a composite or laminated sheet made up of a base 
film of treated starch, which is subsequently coated with a 
properly formulated solution of a cellulose ester, which renders 
it waterproof. 

Most important aspect of this development, claims the in- 
ventor, is based upon the fact that this type of transparent 
waterproof sheeting can be marketed for about two-thirds of the 
cost of existing sheetings of somewhat similar nature. Sheet- 
ing is proof against grease, water, oil, dust and air. It is in 
process of being commercialized, and this new product is ex- 
pected to be on the market in substantial amounts during the 
coming year. 


Aluminum Salts in White Leather 

A chemical process to produce superior white leather with the 
use of aluminum salts was reported by August C. Orthmann, 
Orthmann Labs., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., in an address to the 
local chapter of the American Interprofessional Institute. Process 
will enable shoe manufacturers to offer a higher type of white 
leather than at present. 


Hydrogen Peroxide as Seed Disinfectant 

Dr. Winkelmann, in a note to the Chemiker-Zeitung on the 
proposal to use hydrogen peroxide solution as a seed disin- 
fectant, states that although laboratory trials may have shown 
promising results, the only field experiments so far reported: 
namely, those of Pichler (“Phytopatholog. Ztsche.,” 1935, 8, 
245-251) —indicate that the peroxide is not likely to replace the 
seed disinfectants at present in use. 
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the finest money 


Charlotte Colloid Mills .... in hundreds of plants where 
day-in and day-out service is demanded ..... making 
unsurpassed records for continuous, efficient, low-cost 
performance ... Design features which are unexcelled ... 
compact completeness of unit . . . provide the solution 
for production problems, however exacting ... regardless 
of conditions. Charlotte Colloid Mills fill a definite need 
in the operation of your plant... they are highly efficient 


on emulsions, homogenization, disintegrations, suspensions 
and extractions . 
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Chemieal Stoneware— 


Properties, and Uses In Plant 
Equipment Construction 


By Dr. Felix Singer 


In 1921, when I took up my work in the German stoneware 
industry, I examined the then existing stoneware bodies and 
recorded the physical properties which I found. These figures 
are given below, in comparison with those determined for 
material manufactured 12' years later, 7.e., in °33. 


1921 1933 
Compression strength: kg/cm? ............46. 5816 8210 
"WGMSMe Steals WESC ook 66 ce ks k cece 116 528 
Bending resistance: kg/cm? .........ccccccece 416 953 
Elastic modulus: kg/mm .......cccscccceces 4175 4175 
Torsional resistance: kg/cm? .........ccecceeee 251 323 
Impact strength: cmkg/cm® .............cc000 1.9 4.97 
PUDSUNM AES?) TOSS OH. oo sce ede ccsaeees 3.0 0.6 
Water auscrprcns U <6.0cs ic.uaucssewetv-seeee 0.5 nil 
Coetiicient of expansion: x 10-*© ......c6.ccsccs 4.1 0.15 
Thermal conductivity: kg.calm-1, h-1, °C-1., 1.35 3.95 


If normal stoneware bodies, approximately characterized in 
this country by the German figures of 1921, have other materials 
added to them, the physical properties of the finished product, 
change with the composition.2 All elements, oxides, carbides, 
nitrides, salts, etc., which, at 1,400°C., neither vaporize nor 
burn, neither decompose nor suffer any appreciable changes 
through reduction, can be added to normal stoneware bodies 
and influence the physical characteristics, chiefly within the 
limits shown in the above table. Further changes follow 
through alteration of the firing temperature, the preparation, etc. 

This short account is quite sufficient to show that to Wood's 
definition of stoneware, correct in itself, should be added: 
“Modern chemical stoneware is a perfectly vitreous, white or 
colored, non-translucent, opaque, ceramic body, the chemical 
composition of which can vary within the widest limits, because 
in a suitably-prepared stoneware body can be introduced all 
materials which are all non-combustible, do not decompose or 
evaporate and cannot be reduced at about 1,400°C. These 
elements or compounds, alone or in the desired mixtures, can 
be added in small or large quantities and thus can physical 
characteristics be controlled and altered over a very wide 
range.” 

There is consequently not “one stoneware” only, but besides 
the ordinary stoneware for chemical purposes, as Wood so 
excellently describes it, a special stoneware should be demanded 
for each particular purpose. In this, there is the assumption 
that the user of the stoneware informs his supplier of the con- 
ditions for its use. Only then can the different stoneware bodies 
be made which are needed for many special new purposes in the 
chemical industry. A typical example is “Alchemite,” the first 
British stoneware body with a water absorption of nil.* Another 
example is “white chemical stoneware.” 
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In spite of this great variety of the different kinds of special 
stoneware, one characteristic is common to all ceramic bodies 
worthy of the name of “stoneware”: They possess an unrivalled 
resistance to acids of all kinds (with the exception, already 
mentioned, of hydrofluoric acid) concentrated and diluted liquid 
acids, acid solutions of salts, acid gases, etc. This has been 
the immemorial characteristic quality of “stoneware.” It was 
already being used about 2,000 years ago by the Romans for 
technical purposes (water conduits). Stoneware is, therefore, 
probably the oldest or one of the oldest engineering materials. 

Stoneware‘ is a vitrified ceramic material not only perfectly 
insoluble in acids, but is so little attacked and altered by most 
of the other usual chemicals that it has been the most suitable 
material since the existence of the chemical industry to serve 
all purposes of application. The very first beginnings of chem- 
ical manufacture were founded on the use of stoneware as an 
engineering material. So, parallel with the brilliant history of 
the chemical industry, runs the steady development of stone- 
ware for chemical purposes. 

The production and development of sulfuric acid, hydro- 
chloric and nitric acid was based on the use of this material. 
These industries employ stoneware in the form of cooling and 
washing towers, absorption and reaction towers, together with 
the appropriate fillings, well-contrived distributors of liquids 
and numerous other appliances. Condenser jars, receivers used 
in countless various cases, and coils, must satisfy the special 
condition of a rapid heat transfer without prejudice to their 
chemical and mechanical resistance. For the movement and 
mixing of chemically-active gases and fluids numerous apparatus 
and mechanical contrivances are necessary, such as injectors, 
elevators, emulsors, acid eggs, in which this is effected by 
steam or compressed air, or exhausters, centrifugal and force 
pumps which can also work as vacuum pumps or compressors. 
For their constructional perfection a specially accurate knowl- 
edge of the mechanical properties of the material is assumed. 
Hollow vessels in the form of pans, vats, tubs, tanks, jars, bot- 
tles, stirring dishes and vessels for the transport and working 
up of chemicals of all kinds are adapted in the most varied 
forms to the purpose for which they are destined, and manu- 
factured in one piece with a capacity up to several hundred 
gallons. Regulating devices, such as cocks, valves, throttles 
and flanges and other junctions, require the greatest accuracy 
of design which, thanks to the good “workability” of stone- 
ware, can be attained by grinding. 


Hardness and Toughness 

Whilst the density of stoneware in instances hitherto has 
played a decisive part, in other cases the great hardness and 
toughness come also into operation, for example, in mortars, 
flat and hollow, pebble mills, etc. Hardness, strength, density 
and chemical resistance make stoneware a valuable engineering 
material for the construction of rollers of all kinds as success- 
fully used for different technical purposes, for example, in the 
textile industry; for bleaching plants; as coating rolls in the 
manufacture of photographic papers; as triturating rolls in the 
preparation of oil colors; further, as crushing and homogenizing 
rolls, particularly in the provision industry (milling and choco- 
late making). 
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According to the latest scientific research which has given 
an insight into the chemical and physical constitution of stone- 
ware, it consists, in the fired state for the greater part, of glassy 
constituents in addition to crystallites which are partly. intro- 
duced through the raw material and are partly formed anew. 
The physical and chemical characteristics depend to a far- 
reaching degree on the extent of the formation of the glassy 
components and crystallites, and on their relative relation one 
to the other. Their investigation and the knowledge of the 
causes of their formation today bear witness very largely to 
the development of the chemical stoneware industry. Digested 
from an article in a recent issue of British Chemical Age. 


1 Felix Singer: “Die Bedeutung des saeurefesten Steinzeugs fuer die 
Kunstseiden-Industrie’’ (The Importance of acid-proof Stoneware for the 
Artificial Silk Industry). ‘‘Deutsche Kunstseiden-Zeitung,’”’ No. 417, 
April 11, 1933. 


2 Felix Singer: ‘Das Steinzeug’? (Stoneware), published by Friedr. 
Vieweg and Sohn A.-G., Braunschweig, 1929, page 36 

8 Made by Doulton and Co., Ltd. See Felix Singer: ‘‘Alchemite, a 
New Ceramic Ware with a Water Absorption of Nil,’? The Chemical Age, 
June 30, 1934. 

4 Felix Singer: ‘“Steinzeug als Werkstoff (Stoneware as an Engineering 
Material”), published by ‘‘Die Chemische Fabrik,” Verlag Chemie 
G.m.b.H., Berlin. 





Benzol Production Methods 


K. Butler discusses benzol production in company paper, 
“Accelerator,” published by the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 
New South Wales, ‘and reprinted in full in The Oil & Gas 
Journal, Sept. 26, p51. 

Benzol is a constituent of aromatic hydrocarbons known as 
“light oils” or “crude benzol,” present in gas from the carbon- 
ization of bituminous coal from by-product coke ovens. Besides 
combustible gas, tar and ammonia are also by-products. Tar 
is removed by condensation; ammonia is recovered in the form 
of sulfate, by passing the ammonia-laden gas through a bath 
of sulfuric. Removal of “light oils” and subsequent treatment 
to benzol may be divided into 3 stages. 1. Absorption or 
“scrubbing” of the “light oil” or crude benzol from the gas by 
a paraffin oil, known as “wash oil” (distillation range 300° C. 
to 370° C.). 2. Separation of the “light oil” or crude benzol 
from the ‘wash oil” by volatilization with steam. 3. Purifica- 
tion of crude benzol and its “fractional distillation” into 3 re- 
fined products, i.e., benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha. 

After removal of ammonia, gas is cooled by intensive spray- 
ing with water in towers known as final coolers. This cooling 
is necessary to insure efficient absorption of the “light oil” by 
the ‘‘wash oil,” which takes place in the next stage of the 
process. The “light oil” charged gas passes in series through 
4 steel towers, 90 ft. high and 12 ft. in diameter, filled with 
wooden grids. The “wash oil” is pumped to the top of each 
tower in series, and flows down over the grids, making intimate 
contact with the gas which passes in at the bottom and out at 
the top of each tower. 

The “wash oil” removes 90 to 95% of the “light oil,” or 
crude benzol vapor, from the gas, and leaves the “scrubbers” 
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From a 


almost saturated with approximately 3% “light oil.” 
ton of coal, 3.5 gals. of “light oil” are recovered. 
Scrubbed gas passes on to a gas holder, where 40% of it is 
piped back to the coke ovens for use as fuel gas in the oven flues. 
Following its saturation with “light oil,” the “wash oil” is 
henceforth known as “benzolized oil,” and is pumped to storage 
tanks. 


Benzolized Oil Treatment 


In the second stage the “benzolized oil” is picked up by a pump 
and is passed to the vapor-to-oil heat exchangers, where the tem- 
perature of the oil is raised to approximately 94°C. This 
increase in temperature is brought about by the vapors from 
the “light oil” still, which give up some of their “sensible” 
or “latent” heat to the circulating “benzolized oil.” 

After flowing through the “exchanger,” the preheated “benzol- 
ized oil” passes on to the “light oil” still, composed of 14 
sections, 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter. Each section, except the bottom 
one, is provided with a large “bubble hood” and an overflow 
for the partially ‘“debenzolized” wash oil to the section below. 
Benzolized oil enters the “light oil” still at the 2nd top section, 
and flows to the still at the rate of 24,000 gals. per hour. 

Steam is admitted into this still at the bottom, and, passing 
upwards, separates the “light oil” from the “benzolized oil.” 
Separated “light oil,’ now in vapor condition, together with 
the steam, passes on to the “heat exchanger” already noted. 
Liberated “wash oil,” now practically free of “light oil,” passes 
downward through the bubble trays of the still, and, having 
been stripped of its crude benzol contents, is now known as 
“debenzolized oil.” As this oil leaves the still it contains water 
—from condensed steam—together with minute quantities of 
carbonaceous matter entrained during the gas scrubbing process. 

The oil thus regularly performs a complete cycle, scrubbing 
light oil from the gas; then, after being preheated, it is sub- 
jected to steam distillation in a modern unit to remove its light 
oil contents, then cleansed, cooled, and returned to the gas 
scrubbers. Light oil vapors leaving the still pass through heat 
exchangers in parallel, and join in a common header, entering 
the bottom of the light oil dephlegmator. Any condensate 
formed by steam and light oil vapors is cooled by the incoming 
“benzolized wash oil,’ and enters the dephlegmator at the 
second top section. 

Cooling water is admitted directly into the top section of the 
dephlegmator to chill the vapors to the desired temperature. 
Flow of water is regulated by an automatic control valve. 
Cooling water, together with condensed steam and wash oil, 
leave the dephlegmator via a float valve, and pass on to the 
wash oil decanter, 

Light vapors from the dephlegmator are now condensed in 
salt water condensers, and pass on to a light oil decanter, 
where separation of the crude benzol water takes place. Former 
passes to light oil storage tanks, while the water from this unit 
and from the wash oi! decanter is pumped to an overhead stor- 
age tank, to be used for coke quenching. 

In the 3rd stage the light oil is washed in a mixer or agitator 
with about 1.5% by volume of 98% sulfuric to remove any 





Flowsheet of the production of benzol in the modern plant described by K. Butler 
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unsaturated hydrocarbons. Acid is continuously picked up at 
the bottom and sprayed over the surface of the light oil. 

When laboratory tests show that the acid washing is com- 
plete, the acid sludge is allowed to settle, and is then “run off.” 
Acid wash is followed by 2 water washes, and finally a neutral- 
izing wash with soda solution. Washed light oil is then stored 
until required for final distillation in rectification stills. 

These stills are heated by a nest of closed steam coils. Live 
steam may also be admitted at the bottom to assist in removal 
of higher boiling fractions. Above the still is a fractionating 
column and reflux condenser. Unlike the distillation of the 
“benzolized oil,” which was carried out in a continuous type 
still, the rectification of the “washed light oil,” or crude benzol 
is made by “batch distillation.” 





Outstanding A. I. Ch. E. Reports 


Digest of the Leading Papers delivered at Columbus 

Chemical superintendents, chemical engineers, and chemical 
consultants attending the 28th A. I. Ch. E. meeting at the 
Deshler-Wallack at Columbus, 
Nov. 13-15, heard a number of 
papers read of more than passing 
interest to plant men. Contrary 
to the impression prevailing in 
certain technical circles, metals 
in general and certain metals in 
particular, used in petroleum re- 
fining equipment, do not have a 
beneficial or detrimental effect 
in so far as the “cracking” of 
petroleum products to yield gas- 
oline and other light derivatives 
is concerned. 
tain metals 


Theory that cer- 
really aided the 
cracking process in a catalytic 
sense was dispelled by Dr. 
James R. Withrow, head of the 
Dept. of Chemical Engineering, 
Ohio State, and his associates in a laboratory research program, 
E. E. Slowter and F. B. Hotart, both of Battelle Memorial 
Institute. 





Consultant A. E. 
AF. CRE. 
bus Meeting, 28th in the series. 


Marshall, 
presides at Colum- 


In Dr. Withrow’s research program, gas oil, the petroleum 
product from which gasoline is derived in the cracking process, 
was brought in contact successively with 3 molten metals—tin, 
lead and steel. Various physical factors, such as temperature 
and depth of molten metal were varied. In so far as assisting 
or hindering the cracking process in a chemical sense was con- 
cerned, all 3 behaved the same. Physically, of course, some 
metals excelled through being better heat conductors and pre- 
senting cleaner surfaces than the metals usually employed in 
ordinary commercial practice. 


High Quality Lubricants by Chemical Methods 


In spite of more rigid specifications for lubricants, resulting 
from the development of the automobile engine to its present 
state, high-quality lubricating oils may now be made from crude 
oils formerly considered too low grade for the purpose. Para- 
doxically, again, the cost to produce these high grade lubricants 
from crude oil promises to be less than formerly. All this was 
brought out thoroughly by Eugene R. Smoley and Wheaton 
W. Kraft of the Lummus Co. 

High temperature automotive and industrial operation require 
high-test lubricants, it was pointed out, lubricants low in such 
impurities as tars, resins, waxes, etc., which lead to engine 
performance characterized by carbon forming, rapid oxidation, 
sludging, etc. These undesirable impurities are present in cer- 
tain crude oils, but chemical engineering, the speaker showed, 
had found a way to eliminate them. 
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Chemical solvents, applied individually or collectively as a 
mixture is the key to the new technique. Where more than 
one solvent is used the composition is controlled to yield a lubri- 
cant of the desired characteristics. Sometimes 2 totally differ- 
ent solvents possessing diametrically opposite characteristics 
are employed. In any case the injurious substances are removed 
at the outset and never reach the engine to cause trouble. 

While the value of these solvent processes for the production 
of high-quality lubricants is obvious, the speaker made a point 
of the fact that it was of more general importance that the 
decreased cost of such related processing steps as decolorization, 
clay treating, etc., may lead to substantial operating economies 
all along the line. 


Relationship between Flow and Heat Exchange Properties 

Prof. William L. Badger, of the University of Michigan, 
authority on evaporation and author of several chemical engi- 
neering books on this field, made new disclosures on this subject. 
Viscosity or the readiness of a liquid to flow is the principal 
factor in determining the rate at which the heat in the liquid 
will pass through metal walls in contact with it, he said. Boil- 
ing point of the liquid itself and the temperature drop between 
it and its metal container are both factors of relatively less 
importance. 

Prof. Badger’s studies were made in the Chemical Engineer- 
ing laboratories at Ann Arbor. He used sugar solutions of 
various viscosities in his work. From these he ascertained the 
viscosity of the film and then derived a simple mathematical 
equation for finding the overall coefficient of heat transfer. 
Conclusions and equations resulting from this work are expected 
to be of general significance to chemical engineering practice 
and of very great importance in the design and operation of 
forced circulation evaporators. 


Chemical Replacement of Boiler Water 

According to a paper by Messrs. G. G. Brown, G. A. Gaffert, 
P. H. Konz and D. S. Ullock, all of the University of Michigan, 
Dowtherm A, a mixture of 2 coal tar derivatives, di-phenyl and 
di-phenyl oxide, freezes at 54.5° F., boils to yield a steam-like 
vapor and at the high temperatures used in modern power 
plant practice develops much less pressure than steam—a decided 
advantage. 

Data presented by the investigators supplies the information 
needed in the design of boilers and power units utilizing the 
new boiler fluid. Report states that the most important present 
use for the new substance is in an intermediate section of a 
special boiler between the actual fire and the steam boiler and 
that in this way a much greater power yield can be obtained 
from the fuel burned without producing excessive pressures. 
Savings are being effected in its use both in the initial invest- 
ment in the power plant, the cost of whose boilers is a fraction 
of that of similarly efficient steam plants, and in the amount of 
fuel consumed per horse power hour of power output. 


The Laboratory 


Determining Small Traces of Lead 


Analyzing fruit, foodstuffs, and liquids to determine how much 
lead they contain is not easy—especially if the material to be 
analyzed is unusually small and the lead in it weighs only a 
few thousandths of a milligram. Yet such measurements may 
reveal to scientists a clearer understanding of the composition of 
organic and inorganic materials, promote better industrial 
hygiene, and be of great aid to the food industry. Develop- 
ment of an improved colorimetric method for determining 
minvte quantities of lead was reported Nov. 11, at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists at 
Washington. It was developed by chemists of the Food and 
Drug Administration, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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The “QUALITY” seal distinguishing Pfizer Products 


is more than a mark of purity and physical uniform- 


ity. Other essentials are very definitely in our quality 
background . . . accurate control . . . technical skill and 
well trained personnel throughout the organization ... 
modern equipment . .. capacity .. . the knowledge and 
the will to co-operate in special requirements ... and 
strict observance of ethics applying to our industry. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


81 Maiden Lane 444 W. Grand Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Laboratory 
Goes 
Modern 


But a very few years past one of the principal topics of 


conversation among technical men was the poorly equipped 
quarters generally provided for research and control depart- 
ments. Recently, a decided reaction has taken place, and major 
business executives appreciate clearly that high class work can 
only be done in satisfactory quarters and with necessary 
equipment. 

Outstanding because they are splendid examples of this new 
trend, are the new laboratories of the Chicago Vitreous Enamel 
Product Co. of Chicago. They are unique because they have 
been designed to be the most efficient of their kind for the 
research, development and control of porcelain enamels, and for 
the reason that the method of construction used introduces a 
new and practical method for utilizing the unusual finishes and 
variety of color offered by porcelain enamel as a_ building 
material. 

Nearly 13,000 square feet of porcelain enamel were used in 
finishing the interior walls, furniture, light fixtures, columns, 
etc., and, in two of the rooms, the ceilings. Two new types of 
finishes, developed primarily for architectural purposes were 
The 


effect obtained resembles very closely the names given these 


used. These are known as “satin matt” and “velvet matt.” 
enamels, 

Main divisions of the laboratories are: main laboratory room, 
analytical chemical laboratory, office of the director of research, 
color and enamel control laboratory, physical instrument room, 
experimental smelting department, smelt record room = and 
shower and locker room. 

It is in the analytical chemical laboratory that all raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of porcelain enamels by this com- 
pany are checked. Following is a part of the equipment used 
in the chemical laboratory: electrolytic equipment for determin- 


All raw materials used are analyzed in this 
analytical chemical laboratory before being 
used. The walls and ceiling of this room are 
completely finished in acid-resisting “‘satin 


natt” porcelain enamel. 
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ing such elements in raw materials as nickel, cobalt and copper ; 
dratt-free balance room where all weighing is done with two 
chain-o-matic balances; a specially designed double work tabl: 
muffle furnace for 
igniting precipitates and thermostatic control baking equipment, 
and two of the 


which includes combustion equipment, a 


most modern double chemical work benches 
obtainable, complete'y equipped for various types of analytical 
chemical work. 

floor 
and its walls are completely lined with porcelain enameled 


panels. 


Main laboratory room contains 5,000 sq. ft. of space, 
The color scheme is reversed according to conventional 
ideas, inasmuch as the panels are light blue at the base and 
gradually become darker as they near the top, interspersed with 
continuous strips of satin-finished stainless steel around the room. 
At the top is an illuminated frieze, three and one-half feet high, 
starting 10 feet from the floor, which demonstrates the effective 
ness of porcelain enamel under indirect lighting. 

One of the outstanding features of the laboratories, and a con- 
tribution to the art works relating to porcelain enamel, is a 
striking oil painting showing a worker “tapping off” a smelt or 
porcelain enamel frit. It was done by Herbert H. Field, Jr., a 
prominent painter of industrial subjects. 

Consultants employed in the construction: Leonard J. Krane, 


air conditioning; color, Louis H. Weinzelbaum; lighting, Kurt 


Versen. 


















New Equipment 
& 


New Acetylene Generator 
A new 


QC 308 
small-size medium-pressure 
acetylene generator for portable or sta- 
tionary service has just been announced 
and is known as the Oxweld Type MP-6 
Medium This latest 
addition has a 50-lb. carbide capacity with 
a double rating of 100 cu. ft. of acetylene 


Pressure Generator. 


per hr. Developed for portable or sta- 
tionary use with any type of oxy-acety- 
lene cutting or welding apparatus, it meets 
the demand for small, rugged, low-priced 
generating equipment of modern design. 
\ handwheel at the generator top makes 
it possible to control the carbide feed 
so that acetylene at any desired pressure 
up to 14 lb. per sq. in. may be obtained. 





Filter Plate Shifting Device QC 309 

A recent development of important practical value in the 
operation of filter presses is a plate shifting device which makes 
it possible for one man 
to lift and shift even 
500 Ib. filter press 
plates, and do it easily 
and quickly. With this 


ingenious device one 
man can operate the 
largest filter press 


without assistance, pre- 
suming it is equipped 
with hydraulic or other 
mechanical closing. 
As shown 
illustration 


the 
this devel- 
opment consists simply 
of a lifting unit that 
travels the full length 
of the press on a steel rail directly above the center. Stout 
end supports rigidly hold the rail in this position, making it 
practically an integral part of the press. 


in 





A steel eye is dropped 
from the lifting unit to engage hooks on the plates. Easy move- 
ment of a lever on the unit lifts the plates vertically to clear 
the handles from the side bars. 
unit 


Turning the traction wheel on 
shifts plates horizontally to required position. Plates 
remain suspended until released by hand grip on operating lever. 


Accurate Absolute Pressure Measurement QC 310 

A new gauge to measure absolute pressure has a unique 
method of compensating for changes in barometric pressure that 
assures correct readings at all 
times. Pressure measuring and 
barometric compensation units 
are mounted together forming 
a complete, rugged and integral 
actuating movement. 
drons, 


Two hy- 
measuring direct 
and the other baro- 
pressure, 


one 
pressure 
metric are so con- 
nected that their pressures di- 
rectly oppose each other. The 
compensating hydron which is 
sealed under full vacuum exactly 
barometric effect the main pressure 
hydron, and thus enables that hydron to measure only true 
absolute pressure. 





the 


counterbalances on 
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Series of Mixing Tanks QC 311 
Problem of economically spraying bed springs and other 
large products in different colors has been effectively solved. 
A series of mixing 
tanks, each with a dif- 
ferent color, serves as 
the source of supply 
for paint or other fin- 
ishing materials. Paint 
in these tanks is kept 
in a constant state of 
agitation by a motor 
driven shaft line con- 
necting by a V-belt drive to the agitator shaft of each tank. 
While this equipment has been designed for the purpose just 
discussed the possibility of its adaptability to various chemical 
manufacturing operations should appeal to the ingenuity of 
chemical engineers, consultants, and plant superintendents. 








Continuous Weighing Made Easy QC 312 

Continuous weighing machines are of distinct value in many 
fine chemical operations and in specialty production. These 
machines are built to order only, 
their size and price depending 


upon the maximum and mini- 


mum weight to be fed per 
minute and the character of the 
material to be handled. The 


complete machine as furnished is 
made up of: 1. A constant speed 
belt conveyor, 2. An accurate 
sensitive over and under type 
of scale, 3. A pulsating feeding 
conveyor, 4. A svpply hopper 
equipped with a noiseless vibra- 
tor, 5. The electrical control 
Accuracy is one of the main talking points of the 





panel. 
manufacturer. 


New Distillation Apparatus QC 313 

At the huge A.C. S. meeting held in N. Y. City last April 
chemical engineers acclaimed the paper of a Dr. Walter J. P. 
Podbielniak on a new distillation device as one of the most ott- 
standing presented. A unit embodying the principals reported 
on then and known as the Centrifugal Counter-Current Super- 
Contractor for precise distillation is now available. 


Insulating Refractory 
A Hydraulic Insulating 


QC 314 


Refractory Concrete “Insulcrete” 
that takes the place of fire brick and insulation combined for 
poured refractory furnace linings—doors—floors—covers—car 
tops—special shapes—backing-up, etc., has been developed. 


Analysis by Colorimetric Methods QC 315 

Analytical and research chemists can increase speed and accu- 
racy with new Duboscq colorimeters. 
have been added. 


Several new innovations 


Chipping Goggles QC 316 
An improved wide vision chipping goggle for impact hazard 
work is announced. 
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The Literature 


Articles of interest to the chemical and process industries 
particularly noted in a monthly review of the U. S. and 
foreign periodicals. 


Corrosion. “Equipment Corrosion in Kansas Wells Is Retarded by 
Chemical Treatment,” by E. Bignell. Systematic application of 
chemical treatment is solving these most severe of corrosion problems. 
An article applicable to any chemical industry where corrosion is a 
problem of ever present importance. The Oil & Gas Journal, October 
3, p32. 

* Bioctsical Porcelains. “Talc for Use in Electrical Porcelains,’ by 
Frank J. Fallon. Discussion of unique characteristics making Steatite 
porcelains superior to ordinary porcelains. A method of lowering thermal 
expansion is included. Ceramic Industry, October, p201. 

Ferric Oxide. ‘Ferric Oxide in Industry,” by E. 
review of properties and uses. 
ber, p334 

Gums. “Gum Karaya; Apparent Viscosity of its Aqueous Solutions,” 
by W. E. Thrun and H. V. Fuller. A valuable review of the sparse 
literature on this gum which closely resembles gum tragacanth. Ind. & 
Eng. Chem., October, pl1215. 

Metals. ‘Metal Coloring,’ by M. deKay Thompson. Methods for 
producing artistic color effects on metals by electrodeposition, anodic 
oxidation, and other less technical methods are described. Metal Clean- 
ing & Finishing, September, p433. 

Plant Operation. ‘Southern Alkali Corporation Completes First 
Year’s Operation of New Plant,” by W. E. Trauffer. Brief description 
of process used at the Corpus Christi plant. Pit & Quarry, September, 
997 


S. Rippon. A 
The Industrial "Chemist (British), Septem- 


“Plastics. ‘“Koroseal—A New Plastic. 


Some Properties and Uses,” by 
S. L. Brous and W. L. Semon. 


India Rubber World, September Ist., p45. 
Resins. ‘Synthetic Resins for the Paper Industry,’ by Samuel S. 
Gutkin. Recently developed synthetic resins and their applications t 
new type varnishes are discussed with emphasis on their importance to 
the paper manufacturer. The Paper Industry, September, p405. 

Salt. ‘‘Salt—Pioneer Chemical Industry of the Kanawha Valley. 
Development of Well Drilling,” by E. T. Crawford, Jr. Historical treat- 
ment adds to the value of this thorough digest of salt well drilling for 
salt production, from 1808 to the present. IJnd. & Eng. Chem., October, 


“The Physical Properties of Lac. A Study of Available 
Data.’”’ <A discussion of Dr. Lal C. Verman’s recent study for the 
London Shellac Research Bureau. The Chemical Age (British), August 
31, p18s. 
~ Solvents. ‘‘Lacquer Solvents in Commercial Use,” by Arthur K. 
Doolittle. An effort to assemble the large amount of data and theory 
on the technology of lacquer formation. 


Ind. & Eng. Chem., October, 
p1169. 
Sugar. “Sugar Industries of the United States,” by William D. 
Horne. i 


The story of the sugar industry in the U. S., including recent 
developments in various fields. Ind. & Eng. Chemistry, September, p989. 

Washing & Bleaching. ‘‘Laundry Washing and Bleaching,” a review 
of the booklet of the same name, published by Imperial Chemical Indus- 


tries Ltd. The Chemical Age, August 31, p191. 

Water Purification. ‘‘Anthrafilt Gives Longer Filter Runs Than 
Sand,”’ by H. G. Turner and G. S. Scott. Water Works and Sewerage, 
September, _p308. 

Yeast. 


“Yeast from Waste Sulfite Liquor.” 
employed by a Liverpool, N. S., yeast plant. 
in the wood pulp industry. 
ber, p243. 


Description of process 
An interesting development 
Canadian Chemistry & Metallurgy, Septem- 


® 
Booklets 


9 
& Catalogs 


Chemicals 


A476. American Cyanamid. American Hortigraphs & Agronomic 
Review, November-December, of value to insecticide and fertilizer users. 


Issue contains items of technical as well as news interest to such 
widely varied fields as cotton, tobacco, and onion growers. . 
A477, Eastman Kodak. November-December Synthetic Organic 


Chemicals describes a fractionating vacuum pump and some new pump 
ous 


A478. Electro Bleaching Gas. 
chlorine disinfectant uses. 
highway,” recent southern development. 

A479. Givaudan-Delawanna. October Givaudanian contains editorial 
discussion of N. Y. City’s proposed amendments to the Sanitary Code, 
proposals es drug, chemical specialty and cosmetic manufacturers. 

A480. Haering & Co. October, H-O-H Lighthouse, features 
short aegis ‘of carbon, properties and uses. 

A481. Harshaw Chemical. Latest catalog lists industrial chemicals 
manufactured and jobbed by this middle western producer. 

A482. Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co., Pittsburgh. ‘‘Carbon 
Black, Servant of Industry,” instructive booklet of carbon black uses 
from ink to rubber tires. 

A483. National Aniline & Chemical. Dyestuffs, for October quarter, 
describes National’s Nacconol KP and Nacconol KPR. Included are 
studies of spring shoe & leather colors, women’s spring glove colors, 
and a discussion of dyes for paper, by Ivar Ekholm. 

A484. The Neville Co., ‘“‘) eville Coal Tar Solvents,” 1935. Data 
reports properties and meine uses of these solvents. Those included 
are standard coke oven light oil distillates, special coal-tar naphthas, 
and plasticizing oils. 

A4 Philadelphia Quartz. 
mud as a chemical raw material. 


October Pioneer outlines additional 
Included is a short description of the ‘‘cotton 


November Silicate P’s & Q’s extols 


A486. Philips Petroleum. ‘Combustion Properties of Industrial 
Propane.” Bulletin No. 55. 
A487. Philips Petroleum. “Industrial Propane Used for Many 


Different Purposes at Steel Foundry.” Bulletin No. 56. 
A488. Rolls Chemical, Buffalo, N. Y. October-December Retorts 
contains news items of interest to chemical consumers in northern N. Y. 
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A489. Van Dyk & Co. ‘New Developments in Cosmetic 
Materials.”” Probably as complete a short discussion on this 
as has ever been written. 

onthly Price Lists 


Raw 
subject 


A490. Fritzsche Bros.’ November list. 
A491. Heyden Chemical’s November list. 
A492. Mallinckrodt’s November list. 
A493. Merck’s November list. 
Equipment 
A494. Bakelite Corp. October Bakelite Information tells the inti- 


mate story of Bakelite’s Ist quarter of a century. 
A4 Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
of Colorimetric Apparatus,” attractive and valuable booklet, presents 
this line of colorimeters, hemoglobinometers, scopometers, nephelometers, 
and illuminators. Laboratory and research directors, etc., will find data 


N. Y. “A Catalog 


invaluable. 

A496. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. “Instruments for Spectro- 
graphic Analysis,’ a valuable handbook on theory and use of optical 
instruments. Booklet includes a fine bibliography of spectrographic 
analysis. 

A497. The Brown Instrument Co. “Tune in for Lower Process 


Costs,’”” more descriptive material on use of new Brown ‘a 

for pressure, temperature, flow, and liquid level control. 

A498. Climax Molybdenum Co. October, The Moly con- 

tains ‘“‘Heavy Alloy Iron Castings,’’ a reprint from Metals & Alloys, 

June, 735, by C. C. Miller, a discussion of molybdenum use in heavy 
iron castings. 

A499. The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Describes the entirely 

RO-BALL Stabilized gyrating screen, Bulletin 

Fully illustrated, each type of equipment is well described. 
Eureka Machine Co., leveland. Eureka ‘‘Double Action 
— Washers.” A ‘“‘dirty’? job can be made clean. 


**Air-o-Line, 


Matrix, 


new, revolutionary Day 
No. 363. 


501. International Nickel. Jnco, Vol. XIII, No. 2, describes 
nickel’s use in varied industries. Features story of new all metal 
radio tube. 

AS50 Johns-Manville, N. Y. City. New catalog illustrates indus- 
“_ friction materials, both flexible and rigid styles. 


503. Johns-Manville. ‘‘Fire Tamers,” tells the story of standard- 
ized refractory cement development in J-M research laboratories. 

A504. Linde Air Products, N. Y. City. ‘The 
Cast Iron Machinery,” 8-page booklet describing 
acetylene welding. 

A505. David Linzer & Sons, Inc. 
line of brushes is illustrated in new 64-p 

A506. Mine Safety Appliances, 
Respirators, suitable for protection 
dusts. Lightweight and comfortable. 

507. Mine Safety Appliance Co. 


Repair of Damaged 
another use of oxy- 


“‘Compo-Fibre,”’ 
ige catalog. 

‘Pitts burgh, M.S.A. 

against dry or water 


Linzer’s new 


“Comfo”’ 
mist supported 


New M.S.A. 


Light Weight Half- 
Hour Oxygen Breathing Apparatus. Bulletin BC-1. 
Quimby Pump Co., 360 Thomas st., Newark, N. J. Quimby 
“Rotex’”? pumps, developed especially for handling viscous liquids and 
semi-liquids. Specifications and illustrations are included in this descrip- 
tive pamphlet. Bulletin R-200. 
A5 Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. A new 


grinding 
principle which eliminates metal-to-metal contact and is said to reduce 
power costs is illustrated in the booklet presenting the Raymond 


Bowl 
Mill. 

A510. Republic Steel. ‘The Greatest Pipe Show on FEarth,” at- 
tractively edited little booklet, presenting Republic’s iron or steel tube 
pipes. 

A511. The Sight Light Corp., N. Y. City. “The Sight Light 
Indicator,” so small it will fit into your vest pocket, will determine 
how much light is available in your office, laboratory, or plant. <A truly 
remarkable, and very useful, development, attractively described in this 
4-page pamphlet. 

A512. The F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia. Process News 
presents new methods and apparatus for chemical and pharmaceutical 
producers. 

A513. F. J. Stokes Machine Co. Stokes’ complete line of process 


equipment is described in new, 48-page catalog, illustrated with installa- 
tion views, tables, charts, and simple diagrams. A discussion of the 
company’s consultant service is included. 

A514. Syntron Co. One-page leaflet describes a new continuous 
weighing machine for feeding at desired weight and speed. 

A515. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Worthington’s term pur- 
chase plan, inaugurated to aid manufacturers taking advantage of FHA 
loans for plant modernization. 

A516. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Worthington Compressors, 
single horizontal, single stage, steam and motor driven. Bulletin L-611- 


BSA, 
Packaging 
A517. J. L. Ferguson Co. October Packomatic, more news of the 


automatic packaging industries featuring equipment used by _ brewers. 

A518. General Plastics, "Inc, XB North Tonawanda, N. October 
Durez Packaging News advances the idea that modern packages should 
have some after-use. Jewelry cases later used as cigarette cases are 
just one illustration of this modern idea. From shaving mugs to bottle 
caps, this booklet is chock full of new ideas 

A519. Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia. ““Neverstop”’ carton sealer 
or filler and sealer, invaluable machinery for automatic packaging. 


’ 


Received Late for Classification. 
A520. Monsanto. November Monsanto Current Events. Articles on 
wool and carbon black production aid in making an informative issue. 
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{Emptying Carboys Safely—Stacking Barrels Eco- 
nomically — Revolutionary Bag Closure — Other 
Notes— 


Acid carboys are always difficult to handle, and Westinghouse 
Lamp engineers, Bloomfield, N. J., have developed method of 
ejecting small quantities. A simple suction device is employed 
to draw quantities for use in processing lamp filaments. A 
filter flask is plugged with a rubber cork and 2 glass tubes. 
One tube drops down into the carboy; other is connected to a 
rubber suction hose. Air is withdrawn from the flask, creating 








Ejector device draws acid from carboy by suction and minimizes 
dangers of burns. 


a section which draws acid up from the carboy. Suction is 
created by a rubber hose attached to the section side of a 
laboratory water filter. As air is released from the pressure 
line through the nozzle of the water filter, it creates a suction 
in the hose, which, though slight, is sufficient to create enough 
vacuum in the filter flask to draw acid from the carboy. 

A different siphoning arrangement is employed to empty 12 
full carboy at one operation. Carboy bottle is plugged with a 
cork and 2 glass tubes, both of which extend to the bottom of 
the carboy and both of which fill with acid to the level inside. 
One tube is a siphon that runs out, over, and down into the 
vat below. Other tube parallels the Ist one and connects with 
it at the bottom of the bottle. Outside it is topped by a rubber 
bulb. Pressing the rubber bulb forces acid up into the siphon 
tube until it spills over and starts a flow down into the vat 


below. 


Handling the Barrel Stacking Problem Efficiently 

A 75% saving in the cost of stacking barrels is claimed for a 
device for which C. C. Hassinger, superintendent at E. J. 
Lavino & Co.’s plant at Norristown, Pa., has applied for 


patents. 


2. 
¥ | 


Photograph No. 1 shows how the device can be attached to 
the platform of the high lift electric trucks. No. 2 shows new 
method requires only one man and no more effort than the 
raising of the truck platform. No. 3 illustrates the saving in 
storage space made possible. At the Lavino plant barrels of 
ground manganese ore, weighing 1000 Ibs. each are handled. 


Revolutionary Bag Closure by Bemis 
A new device by Bemis Bro. Bag closes tops of open mouth 
multiwall bags, heavy duty paper, or waterproof bags. In the 
past these have usually been closed by 
wire ties. This type of closure was ob- 
jectionable because a bag several inches 
larger than actually necessary was needed 





to allow for gathering the top of the 
bag together in order to put the tie 
arovnd it. Furthermore, bags closed with 
wire ties are difficult to stack. Another 
type of closure has been simply to sew 
the top of the bag with a sewing machine. 
This closure was not satisfactory because 
of the sifting of the contents which the 
needle holes permitted. 





Within the past few months Bemis has 
designed a very simple device for closing 
these bags. A Union Special sewing machine No. 80,600 is 


used. A 2! 


6" paper tape is sewn across the top with filler cord 
inserted in the stitching at the same time. Device works rapidly, 
is inexpensive; makes a perfect closure and is attractive 
since top and bottom of the bag look alike. Attachment clips 
off the tape after the bag has been sewn. This eliminates neces- 
sity of having an extra man to sever tape between bags. Clip- 
ping device is operated by the same man who feeds the bags 
into the closing machine. 


Remote Registration of Weight 

Remote registration of weight will be demonstrated by Toledo 
Scale at the Chemical Show. Having successfully transmitted 
weight a limited distance over electric wires, scale engineers 
foresee that it is only a step to increasing that distance. Pos- 
sibility of using radio as the means of transmission is obvious. 
Applications of the new development are expected to be num- 
erous in operations where actual work is remote from head 
offices, such as in many chemical operations, mining, etc. 


Cleaning and Refinishing Drums 
\re you experiencing difficulties in the problem of cleaning 
and refinishing steel drums? “Steel Drums,” an article written 
by Albert F. Byers of the Benjamin Franklin Paint & Varnish 
Co., and appearing in /ndustrial Finishing for October is worth 
reading, 


sili nee 











































New Packages of the Month 


1. Midway Chemical, important Chicago manufacturer of a wide 
line of chemical specialties, introduces a new and improved 
(odorless) insect spray, ‘‘Xodor.’’ Design is simple, dignified, 
and different. Container by American Can. 


2. One of the most outstanding packaging jobs ‘‘in many 
moons’”’ is that done by the Flash Laboratories of Chicago for 
its new ‘‘ Flash Fabric Cleaner.’’ Colors used, red and white 
with black lettering. 


3. ‘‘Lexol,’’ the Martin Dennis Co.’s new leather conditioner 
and preservative, is packaged to look like leather. Its wrapper 
label is printed on leather-texture paper, which is varnished, 
to further the illusion. The small descriptive booklet which 
goes with the conditioner is likewise designed to look leather- 
like. Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., of Newark, N. J., designed them. 


4. Rit Products, Chicago, designs an entirely new carton for 
its 10 ct. size package for sale principally in the chain stores. 
New layout is much simpler than the old and, therefor, easier 
to read. 


5. Blue Seal Chemical has built up an 
enviable reputation over a long pericd 
of years in the manufacture of a really 
workable drain-pipe solvent, marketed 
to a large extent directly through the 
plumbing supply jobbers. A new boiler 
liquid, a product which almost could be 
termed a companion product, has been 
developed after a long research period. 


6. The ‘‘Family Idea’’ in packages is 
beautifully illustrated by the latest pack- 
aging change coming out of the Merck 
Packaging Laboratory at Rahway, N. J. 
They certainly depict dignity and su- 
preme confidence in the products they 
contain. 


7. Empire Distilling, back in the anti- 
freeze field, enters a gallon package of 
well-balanced design. 
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Patents 


A Complete Cheeck-List of Products, Apparatus, Equipment. Processes 





Agricultural Chemicals 

Production composition for insecticidal or fungicidal use. No. 2,018,- 
681. John F. Littooy, San Francisco, and Frank Floyd Lindstaedt, Oak- 
land, Cal., to Hercules Glue Co., a corp. of Cal 

Production nitrogen insecticide comprising a compound of hexamethy- 
lenetetramine with metal toxic. No, 2,019,121. Frank J. De Rewal, 
Camillus, N. Y., to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., N. Y. City. 

Protecting vegetable matter from injurious animal life using liquid 
tri-amyl amine. No. 2,019,275. Philip Triest Sharples, Merion, Pa., to 
the Sharples Solvents Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Production sulfur in powdered form intermixed with 


pine oil and 
liquorice root. No. 2,019,443. Ludwig J. Christmann, 


Jersey City, and 


David W. Jayne, Jr., Elizabeth, N, J., to American Cyanamid Co., N. Y 
City. 

Production fertilizer composition containing ammonium nitrate and 
ammoniated triple superphosphate. No. 2,019,713 Charles Kiddell 


Lawrence, Syracuse, N. Y., to Atmospheric Nitrogen Carp... N. Yo City. 
Production wax emulsions comprising paraffin, Carnauba wax, vegetable 
oil, oleic ac id, “y triethanolamine. No. 2,019, 738. John R. MacRill, 
Whittier, Cal., to California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Method nd Be ng extract of pollen by adding formaldehyde to extract, 
then incubating. No. 2,019,808. Edgar B. Carter, Highland Park, III., to 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 
Production peat-containing fertilizer. No, 


2,019,824. Werner Liehr, 


Poggenhagen, near Neustadt am Rubenberge, to Eduard Dyckerhoff, 
Schloss Blumenau, near Wunstorf, Germany. p 
Method extracting pegtin from cellulosic materials. No. 2,020,572 


William C. Platt, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Use of organic peroxides in production of germicides, fungicides, etc. 
No. 2,020,648. Julius Hyman to Velsicol Corp., both of Chicago. 
Process supplying fixed nitrogen to the soil by passing ammonia gas into 
irrigation water. No. 2,020,824. Cornelius B. de Bruyn to Shell Devel- 
opment Co., both of San Francisco, Cal. 


Ontario, Cal., to California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Cellulose 


Production cellulose by treating pulp 
chlorine at set pH. No. 2,017,985. E 
burg, and Gustav-Adolf Feldtmann, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 

Coloration of organic substitution derivatives of cellulose by applying 
sulfonated organic compounds. No, 2,017,995. Edmund Stanley, Henry 
Charles Olpin, and George Holland Ellis, Spondon, near Derby, England, 
to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Method of producing cellulose acetate by treating cellulose with acetylat- 
ing agent in presence of catalyst and non-solvent dilutent. No. 2,018,028. 
George W. Miles, Boston, Mass., to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. 
of Del. 

Preservation of cellulosic 


digestion with 
Berlin-Charlotten- 
Germany, to I. G., 


from alkaline 
rich Opfermann, 
Dessau in Anhalt, 





materials, article composed of degummed 
cellulose fibers, toxic dye, filler of potassium bichromate, copper sulfate, 
acetic acid, and a tarlike armoring, No. 2,018,659. Wallace T. Conn, 
Lawrence, Mass., to the Government of the U. S., represented by the 
Sec. of Commerce. 

Production preserved cellulosic material containing a tannic acid and 
tartar emetic mordant, and a potassium bichromate oxidant. No, 2,018,- 
660. Wallace T. Conn, Lawrence, Mass., to the Government of the 
U. S., represented by the Sec. of Commerce. 

Production protective agent for cellulose material comprising tar and 
oil soluble residue from reaction of alpha naphthylamine with acetaldol. 
No. 2,018,661. Wallace T. Conn, Lawrence, Mass., to the Government 
of the U. S., represented a the Sec. of Commerce. 

Removal of water-soluble volatile solvent from nitrocellulosic mass by 
using successively air treatment, water treatment, then air treatment. No. 
2,019,115. John H. Clewell, Arlington, and Floyd V. Wemple, North 
Arlington, N. J., to Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Wilmington, Del. ’ z 

Apparatus for extruding web of cellulosic derivative plastic. No. 
2,019,119. Paul W. Crane, Montclair, and Reuben T. Fields, Arlington, 
N. J., to Dupont Viscoloid Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production benzyl cellulose by reacting benzylating agent with water- 
soluble, high molecular weight, alkylated naphthalene sulfonic acid. No. 
2,019,539. Alfred Stoyell Levesley, Saltcoats, and Frederick Charles 
Randall, Ardrossan, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a 
corp. of Great Britain. j 

Production cellulosic products from lignified cellulosic materials. No. 
2,019,598. Henry Dreytus, London, England. 

Production composition comprising a celulose organic ester and para- 
phenyl acetophenone. No, 2,019,720. Thomas F. Murray, Jr., to East- 
man Kodak Co., both of Rochester N. Y. 

Production cellulose composition containing a carbamate. No. 2,019,892. 
Stewart J. Carroll and Henry B. Smith to Eastman Kodak Co., all of 
Rochester, N. # 

Process for fibrous esterification of cellulose by pretreating with fatty 
acid, No. 2,019,920. Carl J. Malm and Charles L. Fletcher to Eastman 
Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Process stabilizing organic acid cellulose ester by treating with lower 
fatty acid and a liquid aliphatic hydrocarbon, No. 2,019,921. Carl J. 
Malm, Rochester, N. Y., and Charles L, Fletcher, Kingsport, Tenn., to 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, i ee 4 

Plasticizing agent for cellulose acetate composition by reacting phthalic 
anhydfide with ethylene glycol, esterifying with alcohol, then heating with 

Patents digested include issues of the 
Nov. 12 wiclusive. 


“Patent Gazette,’ Oct. 22 through 
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Chemical Industries 


glycol, No. 2,020,247. Kenneth M. Irey, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Production cellulose acetate of acetyl value above 56% dissolved in 
volatile ethylene formal as solvent. No. 2,020,338. George W. Seymour, 
Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. of Del 

Process separating benzyl cellulose from crude reaction mass. No. 
2,020,934. Eduard Dorr, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany, to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Chemical Specialties 

Production of baking preparations from milk, 
ander Axelrod, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Production dry cleaning composition. No, 2,018,507. 
to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., both of N. Y. City. 

Production photographic developer containing gelatin, borax, and acetone. 
No. 2,018,657. Charles W. Bennett, Douglaston, N. Y., to Photocast, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Production clean-up agent comprising mixture of comminuted copper 
and comminuted silver-colored clean-up material. No. 2,018,965. John 
D. McQuade, Lakewood, Ohio, to Kemet Laboratories Co., Inc., a corp. 
of N. Y. 

Production light sensitive 


No. 2,018,394. Alex- 


William H. Alton 


photographic material containing colloid 
carrier and light sensitive material of metal ortho-arsenite group. No. 
2,019,737. Samuel E, Sheppard and Waldemar Vanselow to Eastman 
Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Use of glycerine and water solution in treating of dressed poultry. No. 
2,019,756. Daniel E. Knowlton and Gilbert G, Early, Jr., to Buffalo 
Cold Storage Co., all of Buffalo, N. Y 

Production soap by mixing saponifiable and saponifying material to 
produce soap reaction, No, 2,019,775. Benjamin Clayton, Sugarland, 
Tex., and Ralph Everett Burns, Los Angeles, Cal., to Refining, Inc., 
Reno, Nev. 

Apparatus for soap production. No. 2,019,776. 


Benjamin Clayton, 


Sugarland, Tex, and Ralph Everett Burns, Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Production furniture and automobile polish. No. 2,020,125 John 


Rozig, N. Y. City. 
Production thermoplastic composition comprising a triethanolamine soap 
and a _ water-insoluble metallic soap. No. 2,020,311. vaurence E, 
Harrison, Long Beach, Cal., to Oramold Products Corp., West Holly- 
wood, Cal. 
Production ultramarine blue gel. No. 
The Standard Ultramarine Co., 
Production photegraphic 
Dessau-Ziebigk Anhalt, 
N. ¥. 
Sensitizing of silver halide emulsion containing an indocarbocyanine. 
No. 2,020,636. Walter Dieterle, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, and 
Hermann Durr, Binghamton, N. Y., to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, 


Process for producing pictures. No. 2,020,901. Alfred Miller, Wolfen, 
Kries Bitterfeld, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Production emulsifier composition suitable for making aqueous emul- 


—— No. 2,021,027. Foster Dee Snell and Cyril S. Kimball, Brooklyn, 


2,020,5 — 
both of RB csonccens Ww. 
material. No. 2,020, 607. Gerd 
Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., 


Dourif to 


Heymer, 
Binghamton, 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Production acetotricarballylic ester. No. 
meyer, Hamburg, N. Y. 
City, 

Production aroylamino anthraquinone acridone derivative. 
936. Fritz Baumann, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production mineral acid solid diazonium salts. No. 2,018,095. Karl 
Schnitzpahn, Offenbach-am-Main, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 
City. 

Production condensation products from phloroglucine. No. 2,018,137. 
Leopold Laska and Oskar Haller, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production aldehydes by treating dicarboxylic acid substance with re- 
ducing gas in presence of catalyst. No. 2,018,350. Otto Drossbach and 
Adolf Johannsen, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Method carbonizing coal in externally heated intermittent carbonizing 
retort. No. 2,018,664. Wilhelm Fitz and Joseph Daniels, Essen/Ruhr, 
Germany, 

Production diphenyl-methane derivatives by 
4’-alkyl oe ee acid. No. 2,018,775. Berthold 
Bienert, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, and Robert Held, Leverkusen- Wiesdorf, 
Germany, to General Pre Works, inc., N. ¥. City. 

Production mu- arylene-thiazole and arylene oxazole sulfonic acid. No. 
2,018,813. Max Schubert, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, and Ernst 
Herdieckerhoff, Opladen, near Cologne-am-Rhine, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production poly- -halogen-derivatives of pyrene. No. 2,018,935. Heinrich 
Vollmann, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, and Hans Becker, Hofheim-am- 
Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production 1, 4-dihalogen-anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acids. No. 2,019,- 
840. Berthold Bienert, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, and Robert Held, 
Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 
City. 

Production indigo by subjecting alkali metal indoxyls to partial oxida- 
tion by means alkali metal hypohalites and completing oxidation with air. 


2,017,882. Frithjof he 
., to National Aniline & Chemical Co,, inc. Ni. 


No. 2,017,- 


reacting halogen with 
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No. 2,020,387. William Robert Waldron to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production arylene-isothiazolones, No. 2,020,622. Norbert Steiger, 
Frankfort-am-Main, and Fritz Schulte, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production condensation products of oxazine series. No. 2,020,651. 
Georg Kalischer, Cologne-am-Rhine-Marienburg, and Werner Zerweck, 
a > giaamail aaa Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 

; we CE 


Coatings 


Manufacture vermiculite bonded material. No. 2,017,904. 
Keeth, Spokane, Wash., to Universal Insulation Co., Chicago, III 

Production building construction using composition board —— with 
layer asphaltum and coating of grits pressed into asphaltum. No, 2,018,- 
216. Robert S. Maclean to Mastic Asphalt Corp., both of Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Production composite electrical conductor comprising core member coated 
with finely divided silver coated metal particles mixed with organic binder. 
No. 2,018,343. Henri Bienfait and Willem Leendert Carolus van Zwet, 
Eindhoven, Netherlands, to Radio Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Production carpet material by coating backing with mixture of raw 
starch and rubber. No. a 524. Albert W. Holmberg, Naugatuck, 
Conn., to U. S. Rubber Co., Y¥. City. 

Production resinous coating pT comprising resin and solvent of 
petroleum distillate. No. 2,018,557. Horace H. Hopkins, Ridley Park, 
Pa., to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Inhibiting metallic corrosion by coating metal surfaces with calcium 
sulfite. No. 2,018,682. James E. McConkie, Portland, Ore., to American 
Can Co., N. Y. City. 

Veneer construction units using wood piles with a vegetable hemi- 
cellulose containing adhesive containing also caustic alkali and carbon 
bisulphide. No. 2,019,056. George H. Osgood and Russell G. Peterson, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Production laminated material using uniting film containing a polymer 
of a vinylethinyl carbinol. No. 2,019,118. Wallace H. Carothers, Arden, 
—— J. Berchet, Wilmington, and Ralph A. oo Arden, Del., 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 

Faken enamel coating on solid article. No. ” 2,019,676. Oscar 

Inc., a corp. of Pa. 


James 


Hommel, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Enamelers Guild, 
Process joining wooden surfaces using solution of water soluble urea- 
aldehyde condensation product and acid reacting agent inert to formalde- 
hyde. No. 2,019,834. Karl Vierling, Matthias Schmihing, and Hugo 
Klingenberg, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 
Production lacquers from a definite urea formaldehyde compound. No. 
2,019,865. Martin Luther, Mannheim, Wilhelm Pungs, Cologne, Robert 
Griessbach, Wolfen, and Claus Heuck, Leverkusen, Germany, to Unyte 
Corp., NN: ¥. City: 
Production brush molding composition comprising carbon, with vinyl 
resin finely distributed over surface. No. 2,020,085. Carleton N. Smith, 
Lakewood, and Newcomb K. Chi iney, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to National 
Carbon Co., Inc., a corp. of ; 
Process of applying and removing protective coatings. No. 2,020,256. 
Lloyd G. Copeman to Copeman Laboratories Co., both of Flint, Mich. 
Method increasing throwing power of chromium plating baths by using 
— in the bath. No, 2,020,382. Richard Schneidewind, Ann Arbor, 
ic 
Production brake compositions using synthetic resin binder. 
791. James Norman Longley to Ferodo Ltd., 
England. 


No. 2.020,- 
both of Chapel-en-le-Frith, 


Dyes, Stains, ete. 


Production printing ink comprising phenol condensation product, 
_— oil, and wool grease. No. 2,018,060. 
Mo. 

Production hydrazine sulphonates as intermediates for production of 
azo dyestuffs. No. 2,018,103. Arthur Zitscher and Wilhelm Seidenfaden, 
Offenbach-am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 
City. 
Production azo dyes by coupling diazotized sulfanilic acid with resorcin, 
then with diazotized picramic acid, treating to amino compound, and 
finally diazotizing and coupling with resorcin. No. 2,018,234. Francis 
Hervey Smith, Woodstown, N. J., and Crayton Knox Black, Wilmington, 
Del., to EB. I. "du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process producing prints or dyeings on animal fibers with acid mordant 
dyestuffs. No. 2,018,436. Philippe Brandt, Mulhouse, France, to firm 
Durand & Huguenin S. A., Basel, Switzerland. 

Production azo dye. No. 2,018,764. Clifford Paine, Handforth, En- 
gland, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain, 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,018,801. Wilhelm Neelmeier, Lever- 
kusen-I. G. Werk, and August Modersohn, Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production enolic ethereal salts derived from indanthrone. No. 2,019,- 
530. David Alexander Whyte Fairweather, Falkirk, and John Thomas, 
Polmont, Scotland, to Scottish Dyes Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production soluble ortho-hydroxyazo dyes. No. 2,019,830. Max Raeck, 
Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production azodyestuffs. No. 2,019,844. Heinrich Clingestein, Cologne- 
am-Rhine, and Karl Dobmaier, Leverkusen-I. G. erk, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 


China- 
August J. Gautsche, St. Louis, 


Production dyestuff of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,019,846. Joseph 
Deinet, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Production water-insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,019,914. Herbert 


Kracker, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
ite. Ne ¥. City: 

Production complex metal compounds of azo dyestuffs. No. 2,019,915. 
Hans Krzikalla and Karl Holzach, ‘ee -am-Rhine, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 

Production sulfur dyes. No. 2,020, ue * Max Wyler, Blackley, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Process dyeing fibrous material with alkaline soluble dye using reduced 
alkaline solution of dyestuff containing lecithin. No. 2,020,496. Paul 
Bolen, Atlanta, Ga., to American Lecithin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Explosives 


Production basic lead trinitroresorcinol by adding ammonium hydroxide 
to solution of trinitroresorcinol and then adding solution of lead nitrate. 
No. 2,020,665. Hans Tauson to Winchester Repeating Arms Co., both 
of New Haven, Conn. 
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Fine Chemicals 


Production 4-alkyl- and 4-aralkyl-dihydro-resorcinols. No. 2,018,213. 
Max Klingenfuss, Basel, Switzerland, to Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley, 


‘Chlorination of aliphatic hydrocarbons by reacting HCl formed during 
chlorination with olefinic compounds at temperature converting olefines 
into saturated chloro-hydrocarbons. No. 2,018,345. Edgar C. Britton, 
Gerald H. Coleman, and Bartholdt C. Hadler to The Dow Chemical Co., 
all of Midland, Mich. 


Purifying and decolorizing cinchophen by crystallizing ammonium alpha- 


phenylcinchonate from aqueous solution thereof. No. 2,018,354. Ernest 
F, Grether to The Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. = 
Hydrogenation of pyridine bodies using catalyst of partially oxidized 


nickel. No. 2,018,680. Wilbur A. Lazier, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. ,, Wilmington, Del. 

Production hydroxypyrene. No. 2,018,792. Walter Kern, 
near Basel, Switzerland, to firm Society of Chemical Industry 
Basel, Switzerland. 

Production complex metal compound of saturated aliphatic hydroxy 
carboxylic acids containing metal in higher state of valency. No. 2,018 
811. Hans Schmidt, Vohwinkel, near Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production intermediate hydrocarbon partial oxidation products by react- 
ing with oxygen in presence small amount lower alkyl ether. No. 2,018 
994. Stephen P. Burke, Plainfiel d, and Charles F. Fryling, Metuchen, 
N. J., to Doherty Research Co., N. Y. City 

Halogenation of diphenyl by reacting halo-di-phenyl vapor and a gaseous 
halogen. No. 2,019,015. Sane R. McCullough, Anniston, Ala., to 
Swann Research, Inc., a corp. of Ala. 


Marshallton, Del., to E. 


Sissach, 
in Basle, 


Process increasing color stability of amines by treating with small 
amount maleic anhydride, No. 2,019,032 ee Paul Weiss and John 
Morris Weiss to Weiss & Downs, Inc., aT of N « City. 


Production nitrochlor polyphenyl compound by ioe isomeric mix- 
ture of halogenated polyphenyls to nitrating mixture of nitric and sulfuric. 
No. 2,019,337. mo M. Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., to General Electric 
Co., a corp. of N. 

Hydrogenation 7 pyridine bodies using catalyst prepared by 


heating 
nitrogen base multiple chromate and hydrogenating metal, 


then reducing 


in hydrogen. No. 2,019,419. Wilbur A, Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Production aminobenzothiazole compounds. No. 2,019,529. Max 


Englemann to FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production denatured alcohol of less than 5 carbon atoms, containing 
sucrose octa-acetate. No. 2,019,744. Herbert G. Stone, Kingsport, Tenn., 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Method effecting addition of alkali metal to aromatic hydrocarbon of 
naphthalene group. No. 2,019,832. Norman D. Scott, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Production chloro-benzoylamino-anthraquinone. No. 2,019,837. Alex- 
ander J. Wuertz, Carrollville, and William Dettwyler, Milwaukee, Wis., 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production selenium containing anthraquinone compounds. No, 2,019,- 
850. Ivan Gubelmann, Wilmington, Del., and William L. Rintelman, 
Carrollville, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilminceton, Del. 

Production alkylenediguanidine salts by reacting alkylenediamine with 
guanidine sulfocyanate. No. 2,019,872. Erich Prochnow, Berlin-Steglitz, 
Germany, to Anticonam G.m.b.H., Berlin-Halensee, Germany. 

Dehydrogenation of hydrogenated heterocyclic compounds. No. 
883. Carl Wulff and Wilhelm Breuers, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production cyclo-pentyl barbituric acids. No. 2,019,936. 
Shonle to Eli Lilly & Co., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Preparation of diketene by polymerizing ketene in 
No. 2,019,983. George H. Law, South Charleston, 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp., a corp. of N. Y. 

Production cyclic esters by depolymerizing the corresponding linear 
poly-ester. No. 2.020.298. Wallace Hume Carothers, Fairville. Pa.. and 
Julian Werner Hill, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.. Wilmington, Del. 

Production dicarboxylic acid esters by reacting polvcarboxvlic acids 
with their anhydrides and with an alcohol. No. 2,020,356. Charles W. 
Hawley, New Brunswick, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production composition comprising dry mixture of wetting agent and 
alkali metal sulfonate of aniline, benzene, or N-substituted-anilines. No. 
2,020,385. William Todd, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production mercaptans and thio-ethers by treating olefin materials with 


2,019,- 


Horace A. 


acetone solution. 


W. Va., to Carbide 


oxygen acid. No. 2,020,421. William M. Lee. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa 
Production monocarboxylic acids and their derivatives. No. 2.020.505 
Alphons O. Jaeger, Mount Lebanon, Pa., to American Cyanamid & 


Chemical Corp., a corp. of Del. 

Production monocarboxylic acid salts by reacting salt of dicarhoxvlic 
acid and hydroxide of alkaline earth. No. 2,020,506. Joseph E. Jewett, 
Mount Lebanon, Pa., to American Cyanamid & Chemical Co., a corp. 
of Del. 

Production bacterial solutions using alkaline aqueous solution of caustic 
soda and sodium salt of lauryl alcohol sulfuric ester. No. 2,020,647. 
Roderick Francis Hunwicke, Barnet, England. 

Production thiazole substituted by a primary alkylamino group. No. 
2,020,650. Treat B. Johnson, Bethany, Conn., to Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production purified neoarsphenamine, No. 
Raiziss and Abraham I. Kremens, 
tories, North Chicago, IIl. 

Production esters of unsaturaed aliphatic carboxylic acid bv reacting 
ester of halogenated formic acid with olefinic hvdrocarbon, No. 2,020, 
685. Emmette F. Izard, Elsmere, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production alkylene diamines by reacting alkylene dihalide with 
ammonia in presence metal compound forming complex salt with diamine. 
No. 2,020,690. Werner M. Lauter, Akron, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production bornyl oxalates by reacting anhydrous oxalic acid with 
essence of turpentine without presence of solvent or condensing agent. 
No. 2,020,769. Etienne Darrasse, Paris, and Lucien Dupont, Vincennes, 
France; one half to Leon Darrasse, Paris, France, and Egon Elod, 
Carlsruhe, Germany. 

Production cyclical 
Foldi, Budapest, 


2,020,655. 
Philadelphia, Pz 


Georve W. 
1., to Abbott Labora 


disubstituted 


tetrazoles. No. 2,020,937. Zoltan 
Hungary, to the 


firm Chinoin Gyoeyszer-es Vegyeszeti 


Termekek Gyara R. T./Dr. Kereszty & Dr. Wolf, Ujpest, Hungary. 
Production hydroabietyl alcohols. No. 2,021,100. Clyde O. Henke, 
South Milwaukee, and Milton A. Prahl, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Glass and Ceramics 


Production cementitious tile. No. 2,018,192. 
Superior Cement Corp., both of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Production composition of matter of manufacture of artificial 
No. 2,018,355. Charles H. Hagopian, N. Y. City. 

Process frosting glass bulbs in gradation using hydrozen fluoride of 
sodium solution. No. 2,018,422. Yukitoshi Sakakura, Shibuya Machi, 
Toyotama Gun, Tokyo Fu, Japan. 

Production porcelain relatively resistant to passage of X-rays. No. 
2,018,600. Leslie Brown to Lenox Inc., both of Trenton, N. J. 

Production soft glass composition of high electrical resistance con- 
taining lead oxide, and combined boric oxide and fluorine. No. 2,018,816. 
William C. Taylor to Corning Glass Works, both of Corning, N. Y. 

Production soft glass composition of high electrical resistance contain- 
ing silica, lead oxide, potassium oxide, sodium oxide, lithium oxide, and 
aluminum oxide. No, 2,018,817. W illiam C. T aylor to Corning Glass 
Works, both of Corning, N. Y. . 

Production fused cast refractory article by fusion of magnesia and 
alumina, No. 2,019,208. Henry N. Baumann, Jr., and Charles McMullen 
to The Carborundum Co., all of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Production cast refractory article of alumina, an alkaline oxide, and 
silica. No, 2,019,209. Raymond C. Benner and Henry N. Baumann, Jr., 
to The Carborundum Co., all of Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Pew ev siliceous refractories by mixing ganister particles with 
aqueous dispersion of a barium compound. No, 2.019,542. John M. 
a momo ( East Cleveland, Ohio, to North American Refractories Co., 
Cleveland; and Willard K. ¢ Carter, Columbus, Ohio, to National Aluminate 


August H. Sexton to 


stone. 


Corp., Chicago. mae " . 
Production ceramic refractory by mixing fire-clay with aggregates, 
sodium aluminate, and water. No. 2,019,618. John M. McKinley, East 


Cleveland 


and Willard K. Carter, Columbus, Ohio, to National Aluminate 
Corp., 


Chic: igo, Ill. 

Production weathering-resistant, ceramic pipe by tempering fire-clay with 
water containing sodium aluminate. No. 2,019,619. Willard K. Carter 
and George H. Duncombe, Jr., Columbus, Ohio, to National Aluminate 
Corp., Chicago, Ill, 

Production asbestos cement, 
Russell Harrap, 
Newall Ltd., 


sheets, 
Chorlton-Cum-Hardy, 
Spotland, England. 


tiles, etc. No. 
Manchester, 


2,019,852. Eric 
England, to Turner & 


Production glazing composition comprising cement material, water- 
insoluble soap, and ammonium tannate. No, 2,019,980. Victor P. Krauss, 
Flushing, N. Y., to American Kerament Corp., N. Y. City. 


Production composition producing cold glaze on building materials. No. 
2,019,981. Victor P. Krauss, Flushing, N. Y., to American Kerament 
Corp., N. Y. City. 

Process of coloring bricks by mixing manganese, metallic red, and 
powdered zinc with fire clay dust and fine grade sand, No. 2,020,137. 
William S. Damhorst, Quincy, Ill 

Production of safety glass. No. 2,020,178. Jean Haas to Societe 
Generale d’Optique Societe Anonyme des Anciens Etablissements Huet & 
Cie et Jumelles Flammarion, both of Paris, France. 

Method of cooling composition tile. No. 19,747—reissue. 


George P. 
aeons, Upper Montclair, N. J., to The Tile-Tex Co., 


Chicago Heights, 


re mineral fiber by mixing clay and limestone. No. 
Isaiah B. Engle, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Process compounding glasses of usual soda-lime type by 


2,020,403. 


adding pre- 


fused barium borosilicate flux. No. 2,020,467. Erich Heinz, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Production dielectric material for condensers. No. 2,020,468. Raymond 
H. Hobrock, Chicago, IIl., to Western Electric Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 


Method forming ceramic articles by copper plating a ferrous metal 
base, nickel plating, then applying enamel coating over nickel. No. 2,020,- 
477. Walter J. Scott, Brookfield, and Sumner R. Mason, Wilmette, II1., 
to Western Electric Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production ceramic masses containing iron or iron oxide. No. 2,020,- 
713. Hans Wolff and Hermann Leuchs, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Industrial Chemicals, Apparatus, etc. 


Production light weight aggregate by 
gradually recooling a molten slag, No. 
Highland, Ind. 

Purification impure zinc salt 


rapidly cooling, 
2,017,889. 


reheating, and 
Carrell W. Bowyer, 


solutions containing alkaline earth or 
alkali metal compound by adding zine fluosilicate and separating out 
precipitate. No, 2,017,930. Leon R. Westbrook, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, to The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Production complex compound of alkali and alkaline earth metal halides. 
No. 2,017,976. Walter Kropp, Wuppertal- Elberfeld, Germany, to Win- 
throp Chemic: I Co. Inc., N, Y. City. 

Process cryst: llizing a manganese nitrate hydrate by stirring melt with 
solid carbon dioxide. No. 2,017,980, Howard S. McQuaid, Lakewood, 
Ohio, to The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Concentrating dilute aliphatic acid by extracting with solvent and sub- 


sequently removing water. No, 2,018,031. Horace Finningley Oxley and 
Walter Henry Groombridge, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese 
Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 


Apparatus for separation by air of heavy granular particles from com- 
minuted diatomaceous earth. No, 2,018,039. McKinley Stockton to The 
Dicalite Co., both of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Method treating siliceous artiales. No. 2,018,056. Gaston Delpech, 
Clamart, France, to Societe Anonyme de Manufactures des Glaces & 
Produits Chimiques de Saint-Gobain, Chauny & Cirey, Paris, France. 


Process extracting oil from cashew nuts. No, 2,018,091. Thomas M. 
Rector, Rutherford, N. J., to Baker-Bennett-Day, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Method for transforming residual gas and hlow off gas into mixture of 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen, and hydrogen. No. 2,018,118. Raymond 


Blondelle to Societe des Mines de Dourges, both of Henin Lietard, 
France, 
Production silicon carbide by electric furnace method, using batch con- 


taining sand, carbon, salt, and small amount buckwheat hulis No. 2,018,- 


133. Henry P. Kirchner to The Carborundum Co., both of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Production high percentage alkali cyanides free from sulfides and 
chlorides. No, 2,018,135. Hermann Theodor Joseph Konig to N. V. 


Stikstofbindingsindustrie “Nede rland,” both of Dordrecht, Netherlands. 
Balanced pressure method for introducing acid reagents into oil wells. 
No, 2,018,199. Richard H. Carr and Howard C. Humphrey to The 


Pure Oil Co., all of Chicago, 
Process of. carrying through gas reactions. No. 2,018,249. Nikodem 
Rudolf Wendlandt and 


Caro and Albert Rudolf Frank, Berlin, and 
Thomas Fischer, Piesteritz, near Wittenberg, Germany. 
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Production anhydrous hydrogen fluoride by fractional distillation. No. 
2,018,397. William S. Calcott, Pennsgrove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production light’ abrasive composition comprisiny comminuted di calcium 
phosphate dihydrate and a magnesium stabilizing agent. No. 2,018,410. 
Guy A. MacDonald and Dariel Miller, Chicago Heights, IIl., to Victor 
Chemical Works, a corp. of Illinois. 

Production monocalcium phosphate by reacting strong phosphor’c acid 
and a dry lime base under substantial vacuum. No. 2,018,449. William 
H. Knox, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., to Victor Chemical Works, a corp. of 
Illinois. 


Process for recovery of beryllium sulfate from mixture of beryllium 


and aluminum sulfates. No. 2,018,473. Charles B. Sawyer and Bengt 
Kjellgren, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to The Brush Beryllium Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, : 

Production chemical asbestos. No. 2,018,478. Charles C. Whittier, 
Chicago. 


Electric cell of Lalande type having zinc anode and electrolyte con- 
taining caustic, magnesium salt, and organic reducing agent. No. 2.018,- 
563. Martin L. Martus, Woodbury, and Edmund H. Becker, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Production sodium aluminate by reacting 
solid caustic. No. 2,018,607. Russell F. 
and Clarence W. Burkhart, Lansdowne, 
Co.. Philadelphia. 

Production easily water soluble alkali metal metasilicate hydrate by 
solidifying mixture of alkali metal metasilicate with a peroxide, both in 
molten state. No. 2,018,632. Ernest R. Boller, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
to The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


powdered alumina hydrate and 
‘Oesiien, a ON ES N. ] 
Pa., to Pennsylvania § Salt Mig. 


Production flaked sodium ‘chloride composition by flaking solidified 
paste of sodium chloride particles in organic adhesive. No. 2,018.633. 
Ernest R. Boller, Willoughby, Ohio, to The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Production hydrogen by reacting mixture carbon monoxide and steam 
in presence carbonaceous material and magnesium oxide. No. 19,733— 
reissue. Fritz Hansgirg, Radenthein, Carinthia, Austria, to American 
Magnesium Metals Corp., Pittsburgh, ra. 

Production pyroxylin solution using organic sulfur compound as sol- 
vent. No. 2,018,767. William Seaman, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Method and apparatus for vacuum distillation of liquids. 
778. Karl Ebner, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to 
Corp., N.Y. City. 


No. 2,018,- 
American Lurgi 


Production auntie mixtures of lecithin and oil. No. 2,018,781. 
August Gehrke, Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, Germany. 
Method for drying hygroscopic material. No. 2,018,797. Lawrence 


W. Lewis, Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Liberation of alkali metals using mixture of stable alkali metal com- 
pound and cadmium. No, 2,018,815. Percy L. Spencer, West Newton, 
Mass., to Raytheon Mfg. Co., Newton, Mass. 

Process of ammonia recovery from hot coal distillation gases by liqui- 
faction and subsequent distillation. No. 2,018,863. Matthew J. Miller, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Semet--Solvay Engineering Corp., N. Y. City. 

Process treating sugar solutions. No. 2,018,869. Holger de Fine 
Olivarius to California Packing Corp., both of San Francisco, Cal. 

Method sterilizing liquids. No. 2,018,916. Georg Alexander Krause, 
Munich, Germany, to Katadyn, Inc., Dover, Del. 

Process of activating bleaching clay material using aqueous solution of 
salt and free acid of salt. No. 2,018,987. Anton Wirzmuller to 
Bayerische Akteingesellschaft fur Chemische & Landwirtschaftlichchemische 
Fabrikate, both of Heufeld, Oberbayern, Germany. 

Production electrical discharge material by making paste of barium and 
strontium carbonates with barium chloride, using distilled water. No. 
2,018,993. Chester H. Braselton, N. Y. City, to Sirian Lamp Co., 
Newark, N:- J. 

Production heat-insulating, moisture-resistant mineral wool. N 
021. Howard J. O’Brien, Alexandria, Ind., 
N.Y, (City: 

Production high molecular weight alcohols. No. 
D. Scott and Virgil L. Hansley, Niagara Falls, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. , Wilmington, Del. 

Use of sulfur dioxide and hypochlorite in bleaching organic colored 
fruits. No. 2,019,030. William K. Tucker, Berkeley, Cal., to California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 

Process for dearsenication of sulfuric acid comprising treatment with 
hydrofluoric or hydrochloric acid or the halogen itself along with sulfuric. 
No. 2,019,038. Paul W. Bachman to General Chemical Co., both of 
N. Y. City. 

Manufacture of fibroin solutions by dissolving in aqueous solution con- 


o. 2,019,- 
to Johns-Manville Corp., 


2,019,022. Norman 
N;.. Y.,; to The Zz, 


taining water-soluble metal thiocyanate. No. 2,019,225. Emil Hubert, 
Dessau in Anhalt, Wilhelm Irion, Bobingen, and Herbert Mahn, Dessau 
in Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Production fibrous material container having fibers saturated with a 
non-adhesive acacia gum. No. 2,019,242. H. Crester Aument, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Method cooling hot gases containing oxides of sulfur. No. ——* 
George A. Berry to Calco Chemical Co., both of Bound Brook, N. 

Production magnesium chloride from dolomite, No. 2,019,265. 
S. Laird to Ford Motor Co., both of Dearborn, Mich. 

Method concentrating different types of finely divided ores by flotation. 
No. 2,019,306. Royal S. Handy, Kellogg, Idaho. 

Production snuffer composition comprising carbon containing compound. 
No. 2,019,339. _Frank M., Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., to General Electric Co., 
a corp. of N. 

Preparation jelly- forming organic substances. No. 
Georg Schulz, Dusseldorf-Holthausen, Germany, 
G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Production aluminum formate by recrystallization from aqueous solu- 
tion. No. 2,019,415. Oskar Jochem, Greiz-Dolau, and Theodor Hennig, 
Greiz, Germany, to firm Zschimmer & Schwartz Chemische Fabrik Dolau, 
Greiz-Dolau, Germany. 


-_— 


2,019,363. Rudolf 
to firm Henkel & Cie. 


me urifying gas which contains hydrogen sulfide. No. 2,019,468. Thomas 
. Bacon to Lone Star Gas Co., both of Dallas, Tex, 
ga sic removing soluble salts from magnesium hydroxide. No. 2,019,- 


488. ag H. Farnsworth, San Mateo, Cal., to Marine Chemicals Co., 
Ltd., San Francisco, Ca 

Method activating alkaline earth oxide-coated cathode. 
Charles H. Prescott, Jr., East Orange, N. J., 
tories, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Process for cooling gases. No. 2,019,533. Stanley L. Handforth, 
Woodbury, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production oxide cathode comprising metal core, bronze coating of metal 
of tungsten or molybdenum group, and layer ‘of alkaline earth metal 
oxide over coating. No. 2,019,546. Emil Theisz, Budapest, Hungary, to 
Egyesult Izzolampa es Villamossagi reszvenytarsasag, Ujpest, Hungary. 


No. 2,019,504. 
to Bell Telephone Labora- 
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Production alumina by treating aluminous material with nitric acid in 
presence fluorine compound and decomposing the formed aluminum nitrate. 
No. 2,019,553. Charles B. Willmore, New Kensington, and Conral C. 
Callis, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Extraction alumina from aluminous material using nitric acid to obtain 
the nitrate, and then crystallizing out the salt. No, 2,019,554. Ralph B. 
Derr, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method inhibiting ‘attack of sulfur dioxide reaction compounds on metals 
using small amount aldehyde in sulfur dioxide gas stream. No. 2,019,559. 
Frank D. Burke, Rocky River, Ohio. 

Method removing oxygen from gas mixtures by contacting with ge 
reactive carbon. No, 2,019,632. Arthur B. Ray, Bayside, N. Y., to 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., a corp. of N. Y. 

Production tetraphosphates by reacting alkali metal metaphosphate with 
an alkali metal base. No. 2,019,665. Augustus H. Fiske, Warren, and 
Charles S. Bryan, Providence, R. I., to Rumford Chemical Works, 
Rumford, R. I. 

Production tetraphosphate by reacting alkali metal acid pyrophosphate 
with an alkali metal base. No. 2,019,666. Aucustus H. Fiske, Warren, 
and Charles S. Bryan, Providence, R. I., to Rumford Chemical Works. 
Rumford, R. 

Production organic acids using gaseous, adsorbent oxide catalyst to facil 
itate reaction. No. 2,019,754. John C. Woodhouse to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Continuous oxygen recorder. No. 2,019,871. 
Beach, and Elmer J. Barlow, Long Beach, Cal. 

Production of sulfuric acid by contact process by producing the trioxide 
from acid sludge. No. + 893. Cyril B. Clark, Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
American Cyanamid Co., N. ¥. City. 

Method packing acid sulfate and like compounds. 
Lowenstein, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany. 

Water feed system for lime hydrators. No. 
Bird, Fajardo, Humacao, Puerto Rico. 

Method bleaching mineral substances by preparing akaline metal hydro- 
sulfite solution, also an acidified aqueous pomeet of the mineral. mixing, 
and washing with said mixture. No. 2,020,132. Frederick W. Binns, 
Quincy, Mass., to Virginia Smelting Co., 5 land, Maine. 

Production solid carbon dioxide containing also another organic com- 
pound and water. No. 2,020,189. Charles L. Jones, Pelham, N. Y., to 
Adico Development Corp., N. Y. City. 

Method cleaning milk containers and the like. No 
A Ashton, Riverside, IIl., 
} 


Clark Pettingill, Seal 


No. 2,020,072. Leo 


2,020,098. Carlos M. 


. 2,020,228. George 
to Victor Chemical Works, Chicago Heights, 


Method increasing the viscosity of gelatin. No. 2,020,234. Jay 
Bowman, Chicago, Ill., and Vernon Leslie Harnack, Hammond, Ind., to 
United Chemical & Organic Products Co., a corp. of Del. 

Propionic acid fermentation process. No, 2,020,251. 
to Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Method oxidizing electrode structure. No. 2,020,305. Sanford F. 
Essig, Philadelphia, Pa., to Radio Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Process treating polyhalite with dilute _— acid. No. 2,020,322. 
Arthur Lambert to Rita Vinay, both of N. Y. City. 

Production zine sulfide by reacting an sulfide and zinc sulfate. 
No. 2,020,323. Thomas A. Mitchell and Royal L. Sessions to Hughes- 
Mitchell Processes Inc., all of Denver, Colo. 

Method producing precipitates by reaction of a gas with a solution. 
No. 2,020,325. Arne J oe and Byron Marquis, Palmerton, Pa., to 
The N. J. Zinc Co., N. Y. City. 

Production primary ae amines by treating corresponding aromatic 
nitro compound with sheet ferrous metal, tin covered, in presence water 
and iron reduction catalyst. No. 2,020,368. Ford H. McBerty, Relay, 
Md., and Kenneth C. Simon, Woodbury, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process making catalytic materials by immersing carrier in hot solu- 
tion of soluble metal salts, cryst allizing, drying carrier, and converting 
salts to oxides. No. 2,020,411. Paul S. Greer, Charleston, W. Va., to 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., a corp. of N. 

Process reacting chlorine with metal-bearing cota No. 
Sidney G. Osborne, N. Y. City, and Jasper M. Rowland, 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., by Annie Gage Rowland, 
Falls, N. Y., to Hooker Electrochemical Co., 

Production phosphatide preparations by adding phosphatide to 
alkali metal hydroxide. No, 2,020,662. Albert Schwieger, 
Germany, to American Lecithin Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Production oxygenated compounds of organic substances. No. 
671. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Process for hydration of olefines by contacting with water 
prestnce of molten salt which acts as hydration agent. No. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production oxygen-containing addition products of ethylene. 
673. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production hydration products of olefines by reacting 
water in presence of metaphosphate of a metal, No. 
Dreyfus, London, England. 

Cyclic manufacture of potassium carbonate from potassium chloride. 
No. 2,020,801. Friedrich Rusberg, Berlin-Niederschoneweide, Germany, 
to Kalh- Chemie Akteingesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 

Purification aqueous sodium hydroxide solutions containing mercaptides. 
No. 2,020,932. Robert E. Burk and Everett C. Hughes to The Standard 
Oil Co. (of Ohio). all of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Production pure phosphoric acid by smelting phosphatic material, a 


Hugh R. Stiles 


2,020,431. 
deceased, late 
executrix, Niagara 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

solid 
Hamburg, 


2,020,- 


vapor in 
2,020,672 


No. 2,020,- 


with 
Henry 


olefine 
2,020,674. 


carbonaceous material, and a flux. No. 2,020,976. Marvin J. Udy, 
Anniston, Ala., to Swann Research, Inc., a corp. of Ala. 
Production composition of matter containing unsaturated, saponifiable, 


fatty acid material. No. 2,020,998. Melvin De Groote, St. 
Bernhard Leiser, Webster Groves, Mo., 
Mo. 

Production sulfo fatty 
Louis, and Bernhard 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Production acid sodium pyrophosphate by heating mono sodium ortho- 
phosphate with water vapor. No. 2,021,012. Campbell R. McCullough, 
Anniston, Ala., to Swann Research, Inc., a corp. of Ala. 

Method of briquetting coal. No, 2,021,020. Robert J. 
paign, Ill. 

Production 
Torino, Italy, 
England. 

Production coarse, crystalline ammonium sulfate from synthetic ammonia. 
No. 2,021,093. Andreas von Kreisler, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Louis, and 
to Tretolite Co., WwW ebster Groves, 


body. No. 


2,020,999. Melvin De Groote, St. 
Keiser, 


Webster Groves, Mo., to Tretolite Co., 


Piersol, Cham- 
solid carbon dioxide, No. 2,021,073. 


Guido 
to Maiuri Refrigeration Patents Ltd., 


Maiuri, 
Aldwych, 


London, 
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Winchester, 


Production carbon black and other similar fine powders. No. 
reissue, Edmund Billings, Weston, and Harold H. Offutt, 
Mass., to Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Leather and Tanning 


Method of patterning artificial leather etc. using light sensitive emul- 


sion on surface. No. 2,017,853. Karl Ejichstadt, Berlin, Germany, to 
Oxford Varnish Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Production synthetic tanning agent comprising a sulfonic acid type 


syntan mixed with a soluble carbohydrate. No. 2,017,863. Alphons O. 
Jaeger, Greentree, Pa., to American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., N. 
City. 

Production depilatory agent for application to flesh side of hides, con- 
sisting of sodium sulfide base, thickening agent, and a soap. No. 2,018 
359. Oonah Margaret Hedberg to Oonah Ltd., both of Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

Process filling leather by reacting vegetable tanning extract, 
and an ammonium salt between and on the fibers. No. 
M. Whitmore, Salem, Va., to Leas & McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Process tanning skins by subjecting skin to action of tungsten com- 
pound in acid solution, No. 2,019,568. Herman A. Herzog, Newton, 
Mass., to A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston, Mass. 


aldehyde, 
2,018,588. Lester 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Method forming electrode elements by heating copper 


plate to form oxide 
coating, and quenching in heavy mineral oil. No. 


2,017,842. Harold B, 


Conant, Kansas City, Kans. 

Fusing or welding rod comprising iron alloy containing carbon, manga- 
nese, silicon, phosphorus, and sulfur. No. 2,018,116. Walter S. Bing- 
ham, Cassopolis, Mich 


Production alloy of barium and aluminum. No, 
McCarty and Donald W. Randolph, Flint, 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Rotary hearth furnace for production of lead from sulfide ores. No. 
2,018,242. Felix rr von Schlippenbach, Malaga, Spain, to American 
Lurgi Corp., N. Y. City. 

Method condensing magnesium vapors by impinging against cooled 
surface coated with liquid film inert to magnesium. No. 2,018,265. 
Frank R. Kemmer, Larchmont, N. Y., to American Magnesium Metals 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production machine element comprising alloy steel containing chromium, 
copper, carbon, and iron. No. 2,018,267. Augustus B. Kinzel, Flushing, 
N and Walter Crafts, N. Y. City, to Electro Metallurgical Co., a 
corp. of W. Va. 

Production industrial iron by means of iron sponge. No. 
Heinrich Esser, Hilden, Germany. 

Method providing uniform color surfaces for aluminum and aluminum- 
alloy articles by forming oxide coating and adsorbing inorganic solutions 
in coating. No. 2,018,388. Martin Tosterud, Arnold, Pa., to Aluminum 
Colors, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Production rail vehicle axle journal brass comprising manganese and 
lead-bronze. No. 2,018,417. Walter Peyinghaus, Egge, near Volmarstein, 
Germany. 

Production filament for electric lamp comprising refractory metal wire 
coated with mixture thorium oxide, and cerium oxide with boron oxide, 
No. 2,018,470. Samuel Ruben, N. Y. City, to Sirian Lamp Co., Newark, 


2,018,143. 


John E. 
Mich., to General 


Motors 


2,018,300. 


Production high strength alloy containing nickel, 
and quenching to improve physical properties. No. 
Halliwell, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Westinghouse 
corp. of Pa. 

Process treating aluminum surfaces by subjecting to action of alkaline 
water solution of borax and boric acid. No. 2,018,694. Herbert FE. 
Wetherbee, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; one-tenth . Benton H. Grant and 
seven-tenths to Richard F. Grant, both of N, Y. City. 

Production sintered alloy comprising mixtures of tungsten carbide and 
carbonitride, along with iron and chromium groups. No, 2,018,752. 
Richard R. Walter, Starnberg, Germany. 

Production catalyst for ammonia oxidation comprising alloy of platinum, 
rhodium, and cobalt, annealed and acid washed. No. 2,018,760 
M. Hickey, Paoli, Pa., to J. Bishop & Co, Platinum Works, 

Galvanic battery consisting of homogeneous, malleable zinc-mercury 
alloy. No. 2,018,942. Henry Winder Brownsdon, Moseley, Birmingham, 
and Richard Chadwick, Heaton Grove,, Bradford, England, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Coloration aluminum articles by treating with solution of oxidizing 
agent then with alkaline solution, and finally with lake-forming dye. No. 
2,019,229. James Francis Leahy to Atlas Tack Corp., both of Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Separation of metals by selective chloridization. No. 
oO. ea Metuchen, N. 
N.. ¥.. City. 

Process and apparatus 
compounds, . No. 2,019,536. Paul Kemp, 
Feuer, Liesing, Austria. 

Production nickel-chromium alloy containing also small amounts calcium 
and zirconium. No. 2,019,686. James M. Lohr, Morristown, N. J., to 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Production nickel-chromium-iron alloy 
calcium and zirconium. No. 2,019,687. 
N. J., to Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. 

’Production nickel-chromium-iron alloy 


cobalt, iron, titanium, 
2,018,520. George P. 
Electric & Mfg. Co., a 


George 
Malvern, Pa. 


2,019,470. 


Jesse 
J., to American Smelting & 


Refining Co., 
for producing finely divided lead and lead 
Perchtoldsdorf, and Emanuel 


containing also small 
James M,. Lohr; 


amounts 
Morristown, 
small 


containing also amount 


zirconium. No, 2,019,688. James M. Lohr, Morristown, N. J., to Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Production metal from ores by suspending ore in liquid fuel. No. 


2,019,785. Hendrik Jan Jacob Janssen, The Hague, 
Development Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Production soldering alloy consisting of silver, copper, phosphorus, and 
zinc. No. 2,019,984. Robert H. Leach, Fairfield, Conn., to Handy & 
Harman, N. Y. City. 

Process remelting iron to form castings by mixing silicon carbide with 
molten iron in presence slag. No. 2,020,171. William A. Brown, Con- 
nellsville, Pa., to The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Method recovering lithium from its ores. No, 2.020, 854. Walter 
Rosett, Oakcrest, Va., and Francis R. Bichowsky, Washineton, D. C. 

Production alloy containing silver, beryllium, and copper. No. 2,020,- 
949. Robert H. Leach, Fairfield, Conn., to Handy & Harman. N. Y. City. 

Production hard metal alloys containing tungsten, boron, cobalt or 
nickel, and either platinum, ruthenium, or osmium. No. 2,021,021. Alan 
Richard Powell and Ernest Robert Box to Johnson Matthey & Co., Ltd., 
all of London, England. 

Method of attaching a piece of metallic carbide to a metallic body. No. 

2,021,040. John A. Zublin, Bel Air, Cal. 


Netherlands, to Shell 
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Naval Stores 


Process for increasing melting point of rosin over pure abietic acid 
melting point. No. 2,017,866. Avery A. Morton, Watertown, Mass., to 
Columbia Naval Stores Co. of Del., Savannah, Ga. 
Method refining rosin by mixing in a solvent. 
N. Borglin to Hercules Powder Co., 

Method extracting rosin from resinous wood using organic aliphatic 
solvent from rosin. No, 19,749—reissue. Leavitt N. Bent, Holly Oak, 
Del., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


No. 2,018,634. 


Joseph 
both of Wilmington, Del. 


Paper and Pulp 


Preparation thin, soft flexible porous paper sheet by quickly parch- 
mentizing only the fiber surfaces. No. 2,018,244. Alexander V. Alm, 
Marblehead, Mass., to Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Pr oduction paper pulp from fibrous material such as flax. No. 2,018,- 
490. Edwin P. Jones, Garden City, and James M. Dempsey, N. Y. ‘City, 
to Champagne Paper Corp., N. Y. City. 

Manufacture of transparent paper. No. 2,018,638. William Micheal 
Driesen, Clifton, N. J., to S. D. Warren Co., Boston, Mass. 

Manufacture of sized papers by treating first with viscose solution, 
then with acidified glue oe No. 2,018,875. George A. Richter to 
Brown Co., both of Berlin, N. 

Production composite construction material formed from core of pulped 
ligno-cellulose material, and using casein cementing medium. No. 2,018,- 


911. Philip B. Brill, New Haven, Conn., and George H. Ellis, St. Paul, 
Minn., to The Insulite Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Production substantially white bleached fibrous material containing 


pentosans, lignin, and cellulose in certain proportions. No. 
Sidney D. Wells and Gerald D. Muggleton to Lewis L. 
Appleton, Wis. 

Apparatus and method for treating and handling paper pulp and other 
fibrous mate rials No. 2,018,938. Sidney D. Wells to Lewis L. Alsted, 
both of Appleton, Wis. 

Production synthetic lumber. No. 2,019,452. Charles E. Hartford, 
Dubuque, Iowa, to National Cornstalk Processes, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Process and apparatus for making branded paper bo: ird. No. 2,019,845. 
Charles C. Colbert, George E. Preston, and Lloyd C. Daly, Elkhart, Ind. 

Production manufacturing sized paper filled with alkaline filler, No. 
2,020,328. Harold Robert Rafton, Andover, Mass., to Raffold Process 
Corp., a corp. of Mass. 

Method bleaching vegetable fibers. No. 
Albany, N. Y. 


2,018,937. 
Alsted, all of 


2,020,437. Irwin J. Smith, 


- 
Petroleum Chemicals 


Production catalyst for polymerizing unsaturated hydrocarbons com- 
prising mixture phosphoric acid and a solid adsorbent, calcined prior to 
use. No, 2,018,065. Vladimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co., 


both of Chicago. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils by polymerizing unsaturates using 
phosphoric acid catalyst in presence steam. No, 2,018,066. 
Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils by immersing pair of electrodes of 
catalytic metal and then dispersing metal in finely divided form by passage 
of current. No. 2,018,161. Harold C. Weber, Milton, Mass., to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Chicago. 

Continuous mineral-contact process of breaking oil and water emulsions. 
No. 2,018,302, Harmon F. Fisher, Long Beach, Cal., to Petroleum 
Rectifying Co. of Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Method treating motor fuels using pellet of tetraethyl lead as core and 
container of stearic acid. No. 2,018,570. Paul Poetschke, Forest Hills, 
aN. . 

Apparatus for pyrogenic conversion of hydrocarbons having walls con- 
sisting of elementary silicon burned with a ceramic binding agent. No. 
2,018,619, Fritz Winkler, Hans Haeuber, and Paul Feiler, Ludwigshafen- 
am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Treatment hydroc: irbon oils with formak lehyde, a condensing agent, and 
acetic acid. No. 2,018,715. Stewart C. Fulton, Elizabeth, N. « to 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Production lubricating composition comprising mineral lube oil, and 
product of reaction of an organic acid with alkylol group of alkylolamine. 
No. 2,018,758. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co. 

Method esterifying liquid polyhydroxy 


solid 
Viadimir 


aliphatic alcohols by reacting 


with acetic ketene. No. 2,018,759. Per K. Frolich and Peter J. 
Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. 
of Del. 


Process obtaining by-products from hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,018,772. 
Philip L. Young, N. Y. City, to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Production high quality lubricating oils. No, 2,018,871. Mathias Pier, 
Heidelberg, and August Eisenhut, Heidelberg-Wieblingen, Germany, to 
I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production low boiling cracked hydrocarbon distillate containing fluorene 
type, compound as gum inhibitor. No. 2,018,979. Le Roy G, Story, 
Glenham, N. Y., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Production improved lubricating oils by treating in presence aluminum 
chlorid. No. 2,019,037. Eugene Ayres and Herschel G. Smith, Swarth- 
more, Pa., to Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Removal of sulfur compounds from gasoline by subjecting vaporized 
fuel to action of fuller’s earth. No. 2,019,184. Thomas T. Gray, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., to The Gray Processes Corp., Newark, N. 

Production aliphatic tertiary alcohols from acid jiquor obtained by 
adsorpt‘on of tertiary olefine in strong polybasic acid aqueous ee 
No. 2,019,762, Richard Moravec and William Engs, Berkeley, Cal., 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Method treating mineral oil distillates. No. 2,019,772. 
Johannes van Peski, Bussum, Netherlands, to Shell 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Method inhibiting gum formation in motor fuels by adding anti-oxidants 
comprising alpha-substituted aromatic condensed ring hydrocarbons. No. 
2,019,899. Herbert G. M. Fischer, Westfield, and Clifford E. Gustafson, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Gasoline Antioxidant Co. 

Method of plugging strata in wells by injecting liquid halogen of silicon 
or titanium group. No, 2,019,908. Harvey T. Kennedy, Wilkinsburg, 
and Howard C. Lawton, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Production extreme pressure lubricating composition comprising admix- 
ture of lubricating oil and a thiocarbonate. No. 2,020,021. Bruce B. 
Farrington and Robert L. Humphreys, Berkeley, Calif., to Standard Oil 
Co, of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


Adrianus 
Development Co., 
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Production low pour lubricating oil by dewaxing with acetone, 
and benzol. No, 2,020,066. Merrill Kiser to Indian Refining Co., 
of Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Method refining hydrocarbon oils using aliphatic acyl derivatives of 
meg No. 2,020,290. Louis A. Clarke, Fishkill, N. Y., to The Texas 
Co.; N 1 & City. 

Production brake fluid consisting of castor oil and ethyl acetate. No. 
2,020,543. Franklin Phineas Frey, Cleveland, Okla., to Johnson Oil 
Refining Co., Chicago. 

Conversion gaseous olefins to liquid hydrocarbons by polymerizing in 
presence solid mixture phosphoric acid and zinc oxide. No. 2,020,649. 
Viadimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Process removing elemental sulfur from petroleum oils. No. 2,020,661. 
Walter A. Schulze and Lovell V. Chaney to Philips Petroleum Co., all 
of Bartlesville, Okla. 

Production lubricating oil containing a polymerization product of an 
unsaturated alcohol vinyl ether. No. 2,020,703. Curt Schumann, Eduard 
Muench, and Hanns Ufer, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production lubricating hydrocarbon product. No. 
Wulff and Wilhelm Breuers, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process refining lubricating oils using aluminum chloride and fuller’s 
earth. No. 2,020,954. John M. Musselman to The Standard Oil Co., 
both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Method improving anti-knock quality of motor fuel by adding ethylene 
diamine. No. 2,021,088. Ernest F. Pevere, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas 
Co, N. YOCws. 


toluol 
both 


2,020,714. Carl 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G 


Pigments 


Manufacture of aluminum bronze powder. No. 


2,017,850. Dale M. 
Boothman, Oakmont, Pa., 


to Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production of aluminum bronze powder pigments, No. 2,017,851. 
Dale M. Boothman, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co, of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Pigment production by recovering lead from concentrated chloride brine 
containing lead salts by treating with calcium hydroxide. No. 2,018,438. 
Niels C. Christensen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Production calcium sulfate in aqueous medium, No, 2,018,955. Win- 
field W. Heckert, Ardentown, and Gordon D. Patterson, Wilmington, 
Del., to Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Production of pigment from zinc sulfide bearing material. No. 
313. Leon S. Holstein, Great Neck, N. Y., and George F. 
Palmerton, Pa., to The N. J. Zinc Co., N. Y. City. 

Production zine sulfide pigment by wet precipitation through reaction 
of zinc sulfate with hydrogen sulfide gas. No. 2,020.902. Arne J. 
Myhren and Byron Marquis, Palmerton, Pa., to The N. J. Zine Co., 
IN; Xi, ACIEy: 

Production zinc sulfide pigment. No. 


2,020,- 
A. Stutz, 


2.020.918. George F. A. Stutz 


and Arne J. Myhren, Palmerton, Pa., to The N. J. Zine Co., N. Y. City. 
Production mineral oil substitute paint vehicle. No. 2,020,936. 


Giovanni Piore, N. Y. City. 


Resins, Plastics, ete. 


Production Phenolic resinous reaction products of hydroxydiphenyl and 
formaldehyde. No. 2,017,877. Victor H. Turkington, Caldwell, and 
William Henry Butler, Arlington, N. J., to Bakelite Corp., NN. .X« City. 

Production plastic or coating resin by reacting phenol with sulfur 
dichloride. No. 2,017,993 George W. Seymour, Cumberland, Md., to 
Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Production plastic composition comprising intimate mixture of discrete 
particles of vulcanized rubber and _ surface-coated with flexible alkyd 
resin. No. 2,018,492. Herman L. Grupe, Scotia, ~, Roy H. Kienle, 
Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., a corp. of N. Y. 

Production resins from tars consisting of cracked tar and petroleum 
pitch by treating with sulfuric acid and a metallic anhydrous chloride. 
No. 2,018,771. Clarence R. Wise, Roselle, and David F. Edwards, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Production composition containing chlor olefin and chlor polyphenyl. 


No. 2,019,338 Frank M. Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., to General Electric 
Co., a corp. of IN is 
Method obtaining aqueous colloidal suspension of alkyd resin by 
heating in aqueous medium in presence clay. No. 2,019,349. Richard 
Daniel Kleeman, Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., a corp. of 
Production urea-condensation _resinous compositions. No. 2,019,354. 
Barnard M. Marks, Arlington, N. J., to Dupont Viscoloid Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

Production resinous materials by reaction of urea and formaldehyde. 
No. 2,019,453. Arthur M. Howald, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Toledo Synthetic 
Products, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

Production cyanamide resin by adding formaldehyde to unaltered cyana- 
mide solution, separating the precipitate, and combining precipitate with 
water. No. 2,019,490. Palmer W. Griffith, Elizabeth, N. J., to Americaw 
Cyanamid Co., a corp. of Maine. 

Production modified polyhydric alcohol-polybasic acid 
2,019,510. Ben E. Sorenson to E. I. 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Production synthetic resin by incorporating a urea formaldehyde resin 
with a phthalic anhydride glycerine resin and mixing with phenol 
formaldehyde and filler resin. No. 2,019,591. Walter Wollaston, North 
Muskegon, Mich., to The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 

Production molding | composition of urea-formaldehyde impregnated 
cellulose filler. No. 2,020,024. Kenneth N. Francisco, Mountainside, 
N. J., to American Cyanamid Co. , a corp. of Maine. 

Production moldable composition comprising synthetic resins, 
and other moldable substances. No, 2,020,214. Arthur Geoffrey Rendall 
to Morland & Impey Ltd., both of Northfield, Birmingham, England. 

Manufacture of sheets and threads from polyvinyl chloride. No. 2.020,- 
642. Max Hagedorn, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., 
Binghamton, N. 

Production plastic impression material comprising emulsified mixture. 
No. 2,021,058. Laurence E. oo Long Beach, Cal., to Oramold 
Products Corp., West Hollywood, Cal 

Production plastic compositions consisting of resin and cellulose deriva- 
tives. No. 2,021,121. Harry Ben Dykstra, Wilmington, Del., and 
Walter Eastby Lawson, Woodbury, N. J., to EF. I. 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


resins. No. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., both 


rubber, 


du Pont de Nemours 
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Bell, Alliance Head, Reports Industry Against a Modified NRA— 
Old Question of Oil Reserves from a New Angle—Turner Dies of 
Heart Attack—Melvin, NFA President, Succumbs on Eve of Atlanta 
Meeting—Ittner Heads A.I.Ch.E.—Acetie Tariff Rate Reduced in 
New Trade Pact with Canada—Bichromates 3¢c¢ Higher—Nichols 
Criticizes Allied Management—Shortage of Naphthalene—Industry 
Aroused Over Patented Denaturants—Du Pont Announces Crystal 


Urea— 


Does the chemical industry want a re- 
vived NRA in modified form? Cyanamid’s 
William B. 
dustry and president of the 
Alliance, 


3ell, spokesman for the in- 
Chemical 
Major 


says decidedly no; 


WILLIAM B. BELL 


“Ninety-six per cent. of the Chemical Industry 
is against a new NRA.” 
George L. Berry, co-ordinator for indus- 
trial operation, reports, on the other hand, 
a favorable attitude on the part of the 
industry. Mr. Bell states that a survey 
of chemical showed that 
96% of them were not in favor of a con- 


manufacturers 
ference such as is proposed by Major 
3erry and were opposed to any movement 
for the setting up of a permanent agency 
of the nature of the defunct NRA. Co- 
ordinator Berry, in his reply, insists that 
he had received letters from 43 chemical 
manufacturers, of which 25 were favor- 
able, 4 unfavorable and 14 noncommittal. 

In conjunction with the current Bell- 


Berry correspondence, CHEMICAL IN- 
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DUSTRIES’ secret mail poll on NRA made 
in January of this year is of special sig- 
firms in the various 
chemical process industries 88.2% stated 
that they were not satisfied with the 
working of the NRA. Half of them 
voted to NRA entirely, 252 
wanted to see NRA modified, and but 77 


nificance. Of 657 


abolish 


unchanged. 
definitely 
manufacturers 65 
voted to abolish it entirely, 10 to continue, 
and 36 to modify out of a total of 111. 


wanted to see it continued 
Of companies that would be 
classified as chemical 


Berry Invites Leaders to Washington 
Despite decidedly cold shoulder from 
leading associations and spokesmen for 
the textile, automobile, 
chemical and other important industrial 
groups, Major Berry is planning to hold 
a national conference of industrial and 
labor leaders to discuss business recovery 
and trade standards in Washington on 
Dec. 9. Invitations to over 5,000 business 
and labor leaders have been issued, ap- 
proximately 3,500 to industrial executives 
and the balance to labor representatives. 
According to figures released by Major 
Berry’s office, of the 2,300 answers re- 


lumber, steel, 


ceived from business leaders and trade 
associations 68% accepted, 23.1% 
non-committal, and 8.9% 


were 
were opposed, 
but about half of the latter group are said 
to have withdrawn their opposition when 
asked to reconsider. 

General plan of the proposed confer- 
ence is for a general meeting in the Fed- 
eral Auditorium at 10 a.m., followed by 
about 60 different group meetings. Each 
group will be asked to select one repre- 
sentative to sit on what is expected to be 
called the Council of Industrial Progress, 
This council is to work for closer coordi- 
nation of business and speedy recovery. 


“Intentionally Distorted” 

Co-ordinator Berry denies that the 
government has any intentions of reviv- 
ing the NRA or that the proposed con- 
ference is the Ist step in any such plan. 
Speaking before the Washington Society 
of Engineers on Nov. 20, Major Berry 
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asserted that the purpose of the widely 
publicized meeting had been “intentionally 
distorted.” 

“T am in no way and no form whatso- 
ever attempting to revive the NRA,” 
letters I 
thousands of 


said 


Major Berry. “In the have 


received from substantial 
business men and labor leaders, I find a 
fairly general agreement that no further 


‘emergency’ legislation is desired.” 
Shortage or Exhaustion? 
Out in Los Angeles, Nov. 13, President 


Axtell J. 


Petroleum Institute told members, gath- 


Byles of the strong American 


ered for the 16th annual meeting, to be- 
ware of “false prophets” who, he said, 
“are using warnings of petroleum scarcity 
for the purpose of frightening the people 
and their legislative representatives into 
federal control of this industry.” 

trouble 
P. I. threw 


Refuting claims of certain 
ahead, the fiery head of the A. 
down the gauntlet: 

“So far ahead as the mind of man can 
run there is no possibility of a failure of 
the nation’s supply of petroleum and its 
products . . there is every evidence 
that the supply of petroleum is adequate 
to meet requirements for generations, if 
not centuries.” He added further that 
the government should not try to social- 
ize the industry merely to serve the po- 
litical bread line but should encourage the 
exercise of state powers to conserve crude 
oil and natural gas. 

President Byles reported a survey re- 
cently completed by Institute committees, 
bringing to date a study made in ’25, 
indicating proved oil reserves in the U.S. 
to exceed 12 billion bbls., or about twice 
the amount of ’25 estimate despite that 
nearly 9 billion bbls. have been taken 
from the ground in the decade. 
the A. P. I. head pointed to the latest 
reserves made possible by the hydrogena- 


Further, 


tion of bituminous coal; the possibilities 


in the later use of shale; and the im- 


provement in refining technique. 


*An Old, Old Story” 

“Fears of petroleum shortage are as old 
concluded President 
Former Tidewater head recalled 


as the industry,” 
Byles. 
to petroleum executives that such fears 
were heard within a few years after the 
drilling of the lst Pennsylvania well. 


When Experts Fail to Agree 
In sharp disagreement is Dr. Benjamin 
T. Brooks, outstanding petroleum tech- 
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nologist. In a discussion on “Trends of 
the Petroleum Industry” at Yale Univer- 
sity, Consultant Brooks referred to a crit- 
ical survey of our petroleum reserves and 


saying the possession of or lack of pos- 
session of huge petroleum reserves by the 
various petroleum refineries is the real 
“nigger-in-the-pile” in the present contro- 





A. Po I's BYEES 


CONSULTANT BROOKS 


They focus attention once again on the question of the probable life of our precious 
crude oil reserves. 


ways of alleviating a petroleum shortage, 
made by Dr. L. C. Snider, geologist of 
Cities Service, and himself. Dr. Brooks 
charged that fear of government inter- 
ference in the peiro‘eum industry had 
placed a taboo on the discussion of petro- 
leum shortage. 

He pointed out that the rapid findings 
and consumption of oil, made possible by 
deeper drilling and improved geological 
methods of prospecting have only hast- 
ened the petroleum shortage. While com- 
plete exhaustion would not be reached 
for many decades, a shortage of petro- 
leum produced in the U, S. is expected to 
be reached in 5 to 8 years. “Some com- 
panies,” stated Dr. Brooks, “believe that 
shortage is only a matter of a few years 
and have acted upon this belief in a stren- 
uous effort to build up their reserves. 
Shortage will bring higher prices, which 
will be a boon to those companies that 
have reserves of crude oil underground. 
“Shortage sooner or later will also bring 
in the use of substitutes, the manufacture 
of which will become advantageous with 
higher prices. These substitutes include 
oil made by the hydrogenation of coal, 
already being done in England and Ger- 
many with government subsidies.” 


But They are Substitutes 

Shale oil also can be produced, Con- 
sultant Brooks told his Yale listeners, but 
at higher prices, and, furthermore, the 
speaker pointed out, these will be new 
industries for the U. S. They are dis- 
tinctly petroleum substitutes, he main- 
tained. 


A Matter of Definition 

Controversy centers about the words 
‘shortage’ and ‘exhaustion,’ Dr. Brooks 
maintaining no immediate likelihood of 
exhaustion, but definite danger of lack of 
adequate supplies. A. P. I.’s Byles, in 
his Los Angeles speech, employed both 
terms rather indiscriminatingly, Under- 
cover, informed petroleum experts are 
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versy. Current dispute really started last 
spring when Dr. Brooks was unexpect- 
edly detained from the August Meeting 
of the A. C. S. at San Francisco and was, 
therefore, unable to read a paper he had 
planned to deliver on the subject of 
petroleum shortage. A revision of this 
paper of Dr. Brooks’ was recently printed 
in a southern refinery journal, the Oil 
Refining Journal. 


Foundation Supplies Publicity 

The Chemical Foundation has now pub- 
lished Dr. Brooks’ Yale address in book- 
let form and are reported to be mailing 
it to a selected list of 50,000. 


Obituaries 


“Joe” Turner, One of the Re- 
maining “‘Chemical Merchants,” 
is Dead—NFA Leader Dies on Eve 
of Convention—Other Deaths— 


Joseph Turner, 67, head of the chemical 
jobbing firm, Joseph Turner & Co., N. Y. 
City, died suddenly of a heart attack 
Nov. 17, at his home in Ridgewood, N. J. 
His death came unexpectedly since he 





JOSEPH TURNER 


was in fair health, and was planning his 
early retreat to his fishing place on Long 
Key, Fla. He was one of the very few 
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remaining chemical “merchants” of the 
old school. Those he liked knew it at 
once from the twinkle in his eye, and the 
proffering of one of the famous Turner 
cigars; those he disliked were not kept in 
the dark for brutal frankness was one of 
his outstanding characteristics. He was 
one of the best informed men on the mer- 
chandising of chemicals in this country. 
He played a lone hand with consummate 
skill. “Joe” Turner was born in England 
in 1870, and came to this country as a 
young child. Aged 11, he became office 
boy in the old chemical jobbing house of 
Fk. L. and D. S. Riker where he rose stead- 
ily until he became general manager early 
in the century. In ’22 when the Rikers 
retired, he bought their interests, forming 
the company that bore his name. It was 
highly characteristic that when the “trek” 
of chemical companies started from down- 
town he clung tenaciously to his one 
address for 52 years, 19 Cedar st., and it 
was on!y within the past 2 years that the 
tidal wave of insurance, companies drove 
him to 500 5th ave. In recent years he 
relinquished many duties to his son-in- 
law, Walter Merrill and to Harold 
Fyffe, devoting more and more time to 
fishing at his winter home at Long Key 
or his summer place on the south shore 
of Long Island. His grandson was al- 
most his constant fishing companion. 
Surviving are his wife, Georgette Mac- 
Kay Turner, a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy 
T. Merrill, and 2 grandchildren. 


Melvin Dies at Critical Period 

The American fertilizer industry suf- 
fered a tremendous blow on Nov. 19 when 
President C. T. Melvin of the N. F. A. 
died unexpectedly. Members attending 
the Atlanta convention, while acquainted 
with the fact that Mr. Melvin was ill and 
unable to attend, were totally unprepared 
for the tragic news when it was an- 
nounced on the floor of the meeting. 

Chester Thomas Melvin was born Oct. 
19, ’83. He was for the most part self- 
educated. From ’09 to ’19 he was secre- 
tary of the Imperial Company of Norfolk, 





C. T. MELVIN 


In the latter year he joined the sales staff 
of the V. C. as assistant division manager 
at Savannah. The next year he became 
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division manager at Albany, Ga., and 
went to Jacksonville as manager for 
Florida in ’23. Following year he was 
elected vice-president of Gulf Fertilizer 
of Tampa. Mr. Melvin was also presi- 
dent of Peninsular Chemical of Orlando, 
and of Tampa Pine Products and Chem- 
ical. He was a Mason and a Rotarian, 
a member of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce, of the Tampa Board of Trade, 
and Manufacturers’ Association. He was 
a member of the Tampa City Club and 
of the Palm Ceia Golf Club. Among his 
hobbies were social service, his flower 
garden, and photography. 

Mr. Melvin had long been active in 
N. F. A. For a number of years he was 
a member of the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee of The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. In June, ’33, he was elected vice- 
president, and in June, ’35, president. He 
was president of the Independent Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturers’ Association for sev- 
eral years. He was a member of the 
original Fertilizer Recovery Committee 
which began work on drafting the Code 
of Fair Competition in the latter part of 
May, ’33, prior to the passage of N.I.R.A 
He served on the Administrative Com- 
mittee, was vice-chairman of the Fer- 
tilizer Recovery Committee, and chair- 
man of the Zone 7 Executive Committee 

1 733 and 734. 

Mr. Melvin was deeply interested in 
studying the effects of fertilizers on crops 
both from the scientific and practical 
points of view. He was very largely 
responsible for the organization of the 
Florida Agricultural Research Institute, 
3 years ago, and served until recently as 
its president. His death represents a 
tremendous loss to his Company, to the 
Association, and to the industry as a 
whole. 


Lea, Sergeant President Dies 

Joseph Tatnall Lea, Sr., 59, president 
of E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical, in 
N. Y. City, following 5 weeks illness, 
on the 12th. Mr. Lea had been Sergeant 
president for many years. 


Other Deaths of the Month 

Edgar B. Stevens, 73, retired research 
chemist, founder of Niagara Research 
Laboratories, and former Wood Products 
president, in Buffalo, on Oct. 29. Mr. 
Stevens was noted as the inventor of 
first wood alcohol distillation process. 
He has been a U. S. I. director since 
that company took over Wood Products, 
and though retired from active work for 
nearly 10 years, he has maintained a 
private laboratory in his home. 

The “eternal triangle” is held respon- 
sible for the murder of Dr. Fritz Geb- 
hardt, 42, in N. Y. City, Nov. 12. Geb- 
hardt, brilliant young chemist, was one 
of Max Haber’s crafty assistants previous 
to the World War, aiding in the develop- 
ment of the Haber fixation process, but 
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abandoned a promising chemical career 
for business and finance. 

Henry Durell Crippen, 59, former pres- 
ident of Bon Ami, in Nyack, N. Y., 
Oet. 25. 

Amos L. Allen, 40, chief chemist at 
General Electric’s Pittsfield, Mass., 
works, and winner of Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation Award in ’29, on Oct. 30. 

Joseph J. Hall, 79, for 50 years plant 
supervisor for Rubber Regenerating Co., 
now part of Naugatuck Chemical, in 
Naugatuck, Conn., on the 5th. Mr. Hall 
retired several years ago. 

Frazer M. Moffat, 67, president of the 
Tanners’ Council of America and promi- 
nent in tanning industry, of a heart at- 
tack, on the 7th. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, and a son, Frazer M. 
Moffat, connected with U. S. I. 

Dr. Max Henius, 76, president of 
Wahl-Henius Chemical Laboratory & 





COMING EVENTS 





Exposition of Chemical eran, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 2-7. 

Ceramic Society of New Jersey, Annual 
Meeting, New Brunswick, N. J., Dec. (exact 
date not announced). 

American Society of Agronomy, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, Dec. 5-6. 

American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Annual Meeting, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Dec. 6-7. 

National Association of Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
Citv, Dec. 9-10. 

General Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Board of Directors, 
Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 10 (tentative). 

Sixth National Organic Chemistry Sympo- 
sium, Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, and 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturer’s 
Association, Joint Convention and Style Show, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 6-9. 1936. 

National Association of Dry Cleaners, 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C., Jan. 
14-16, 1936 

National Crushed Stone Ass’n, National 
Sand and Gravel Ass’n, and National Slag 
Ass’n, meeting concurrently, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo., week of Jan. 27, 1936. 

Fourth International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Jan. 29-31, 1936. 

Sixth Packaging Exposition, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, N. Y. Citv, Mar. 3-6, 1936. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
Regional Meeting, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 4, 1936. 

American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists, 21st Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Okla., 
Mar. 19-21, 1936. 

American Ceramic Society, 1936 Annual 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 29-Apr. 4. 

American Chemical Society, 91st Meeting, 
Kansas Citv, Mo., Apr. 13-17, 1936. 

National Petroleum Association, Semi-An- 
nual Meeting, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Apr. 
16-18, 1936. 

Natural Gasoline Association of America, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Mav 13-15, 1936. 

International Petroleum Exposition and 
Congress, Tulsa, Okla., May 16-23, 1936. 

American Association Cereal Chemists, 
Annual Meeting, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex., 
June 1-5, 1936. 

American Water Works Association, An- 
nual Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Cal., June 8-12, 1936 

Chemical Engineering Congress, Central 
Hall, Westminster, England, June 23-27, 1936. 

American Chemical Society, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, Sept. 7-12, 1936. 


LOCAL* 


Dec. 12. N. Y. Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association (location to be announced). 

Jan. 10, 1936. N. Y. Section, A. C. S., 
Perkin Medal, Joint Meeting with Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

Feb. 7, 1936. N. Y¥. Section, A. C. S., 
Regular Meeting. 


* Meetings held at Chemists Club unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Brewing Institute of Chicago, interna- 
tionally known brewing expert, and most 
prominent figure in Danish-American co- 
operation, in Jutland, Denmark, the 15th. 

William George, 42, employee at 
R. & H. Chemicals, Niagara Falls plant, 
from burns caused by overflow of hot 
sodium from tank, 19th. 


Associations 


{lttner, Zeisberg, and DeLong 
Honored by Fellow “Chem. Engi- 
neers’ —Alliance Re-elects Direc- 
tors and Officers — Consultants 
Seek Definition of “Scientific 
Opinion” — Other Association 
Treasurership Briefs— 


Dr. Martin H. Ittner, soap technician 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet chief chem- 
ist, will head the A. I. Ch. E. in ’36. For 
many years he has zealously and effec- 
tively guarded the Institute funds in his 
treasurership position. He will succeed 
the well-known consultant, A. E. Mar- 
shall, on Jan. 1 





DR. MARTIN H. ITTNER 
Colgate’s head researcher new A.I.Ch.E. leader. 


Elected with Dr. Ittner at the recent 
Columbus meeting were :—The new vice- 
president, Fred C. Zeisberg, connected 
with the Technical Investigation and 
Development Department of du Pont, and 
last year’s chairman of the local com- 
mittee of Wilmington chemical engineers 
who entertained the Institute in Wilming- 
ton. Mr. Zeisberg has for several years 
been a director of the Institute. 

Frederic J. LeMaistre, Philadelphia, 
consulting chemical engineer, was _ re- 
elected secretary. Charles R. DeLong of 
N. Y. City, who is associated with 
Mutuelle Solvay of America, was elected 
treasurer. 

Four new directors, representing vari- 
ous sections of the country where the 
Institute is most active, were also elected. 
Their names and connections follow: 

Dr. Edward Bartow is head of the 
Department of Chemical Engineers at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dr. Gustav Egloff of Chicago is asso- 
ciated with Universal Oil Products. 
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P. Q. SILICATES AT YOUR SERVICE 





FIRST, you need dependable silicate of soda, and next 
you ask, “When can I have it?” Ample manufacturing ard 
distributing facilities insure your getting deliveries of P. Q. 

= y 8 “ x 


Silicate of Soda on time, saving you worry and costly delay. 


Eight P. Q. plants east of the Rockies make nothing but 


silicate of soda, and distributors are located in sixty-five cities. 


Tank car, drum or ten-gallon pail—no matter what quan- 
tity or kind of silicate, you can rely on P. Q. Silicate Head- 
quarters supplying it promptly. Feel free to consult us 


about a problem or an order. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S$. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Building. Stocks in 65 cities. 


Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ontario, 
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Prof. Albert B. Newman is on the Chem- 
ical Engineering Staff of Cooper Union, 
N. Y. City; while James J. Vail of 
Philadelphia is vice-president and chem- 
ical director of Philadelphia Quartz. 


June in London 

Election of these officers and directors 
for next year is of more than usual im- 
portance to the Institute since it will be 
under the leadership of these men that the 
Institute’s members will journey next 
June to England for a joint meeting in 
London with the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers of Great Britain, which occu- 
pies in England and the Continent the 
same position as the Institute in this 
country and Canada. 

This trip abroad is a return visit to 
those British chemical engineers who in 
28 visited the U. S. as guests of the 
American chemical engineers and made a 
3 weeks’ inspection trip of important 
chemical engineering centers in the U. S. 
and Canada, 

For a summary of the important papers 
delivered at the Columbus meeting turn 
to page 573 of the Plant Operation and 
Control Section. 


Alliance Leaders for °36 

All of the directors of the Chemical 
Alliance were re-elected at the meeting 
held on Nov. 4. On Nov. 20 the officers 
were re-elected. 

In accordance with recommendation 
made by the M. C. A., directors amended 
article I of the constitution of the 
Alliance to state the purpose to be “to 
promote in all lawful ways the general 
welfare of the chemical industry of its 
members.” Purpose formerly was stated 
“to provide for carrying out the purposes 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act.” 


Defining “Scientific Opinion” 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Inc., held Oct. 22, several 
members brought up the definition of the 
term “scientific opinion” employed in the 
Copeland Bill. In this Bill the term 
“scientific opinion” is defined as “the 
opinion, within their respective fields, of 
competent pharmacologists, physiologists, 
or toxicologists.” Believing that this defi- 
nition is so inaccurate and narrow that 
it is unjust to other scientific workers 
and that, moreover, it is not in the public 
interest because it tends to prevent proper 
enforcement of the food and drugs act, the 
Association adopted a resolution in which 
it is suggested that in place of the present 
definition the following be substituted :— 
“Scientific opinion is the opinion, within 
their respective fields, of competent spe- 
cialists in the basic or applied sciences.” 

The Association is inviting support of 
other scientific organizations and of any 
individuals or groups interested in seeing 
that the term “ 
erly defined. 


scientific opinion” is prop- 
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Coming Gastronomic Thrill 

The Chemical Salesmen’s Association 
held a highly successful “Fite Night” 
Nov. 13 at the Downtown Athletic Club. 
Members will be asked to vote on several 
amendments to the constitution which 
will bring that instrument more up-to- 
date on the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing, date of which has not been definitely 
set, but which will be held early in 
December. Preparations for the annual 
Christmas Party are now under way, and 
an attendance of 300 or more is expected. 


Assuring “Cool” Deliberation 

The ’36 annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists will 
be held in Dallas, on the tentative dates 
of June 1 to 5, inclusive. Definite ar- 
rangements have been made to hold the 
meetings at the Adolphus Hotel. Meet- 
ings will be held in an air conditioned 
room equipped with a loud speaker sys- 
tem. Plans are already under way to 
make this one of the most successful and 
unique annual meetings ever held by the 
A. A. C. C. June 5 will probably be 
selected as the closing date of the meet- 
ing in order that those present who may 
wish to do so, will have an opportunity 
of attending the official opening of the 
Texas Centennial. 


Looking for a Luncheon Place? 

Drug & Chemical Club, well-known 
downtown N. Y,. City luncheon rendez- 
vous of chemical executives, suspends ini- 
tiation fee in drive for new members. 
Popular Frank J. McDonough, N. Y. 
Quinine & Chemical president, heads the 
committee. 


Not as Simple as it Sounds 

Dean Frank C. Whitmore of Penn 
State, one of the original group of con- 
sulting editors for CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
discusses “Some Simple Aliphatic Chem- 
istry” on Dec. 19 at the Franklin Insti- 
tute before the Philadelphia Section, 
A. C. S. Present increased interest in 
industry in aliphatic chemistry as distinct 
from the old coal tar chemistry is being 


“Old Southern hospitality” in the modern manner. ‘‘Morlunda’’—the 
“Greenbriar County.” 
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reflected in several American universities. 
One of the leaders in this field is Penn 
State with 30 research chemists working 
with Dr. Whitmore. 


Pittsburgh A.1.Ch.E. Section 

Pittsburgh Section of American Insti 
tute of Chemical Engineers is organized 
with Edward E. Marbaker, Mellon In- 
stitute, as chairman; Junius D. Edwards, 
Aluminum of America, vice-chairman; 
and W. W. Duecker, Mellon, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Stainless Steel’s Place in Textiles 

George W. Hinkle, Republic Steel, 
speaks on “Stainless Steel in the Textile 
Industry” before Piedmont Section, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists, in Charlotte, N. C.  Fol- 
lowing address, members view Republic’s 
sound film, “Enduro, Republic’s Perfected 
Stainless Steel.” 


Personal 


(Bell to Raise Republican °36 
War Chest—Nelson, United Car- 
bon, Host to 540—Douglas Flays 
“New Deal’ Financing — Reese 
Shows Embryo Scientists About 
Wilmington’s Chemical Industry 


President William B. Bell, of Cyana 
mid, who openly has been a severe critic 
of many of the “New Deal Experiments,” 
will head a group of industrialists and 
lawyers who will raise funds for the 
Republicans in the important °36 presi 
dential campaign. Announcement ot his 
appointment was made by Chairman 
Fletcher of the Republican National Com- 
mittee on Noy. 20. 


The “500” Meet at ““Morlunda’’s 

One of the most coveted invitations to 
members of the paint and rubber fields is 
that issued annually by United Carbon’s 
genial president, Oscar Nelson, to join 
his “round-up” held jointly at ‘“Mor- 
lunda,” his famous estate in celebrated 
Greenbriar County, W. Va., 2% miles 





Nelson estate in the famous 
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west of Lewisburg on the Midland Trail, 
and at the popular White Sulphur 
Springs, a few miles away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson were host and 
540 of the “Who's Who” in 
the principal carbon black consuming 
fields Nov. 9-10. Highlights of the 5th 
annual gathering were the tour of the 
United Carbon’s Charleston plant, con- 
ducted by Chief Chemist Roberts, the 
week-end sports at ‘“Morlunda,” and the 


hostess to 


banquet at the Greenbriar. A very tired 
but happy group trouped aboard a 14 car 
special at Charleston late Sunday eve- 
ning for the return to Akron, Detroit, etc. 
Foreign guests included 20 from Canada, 


3 from England, and 1 from France. 


Douglas, “Treasury Watch-dog” 

Ina editorial the conservative 
Financial Chronicle stated that Lewis W. 
Douglas, along with Senator Carter Glass, 


recent 


deserved to be called the “watch-dogs of 
the Treasury.” 

But while the venerable Senator from 
Virginia is resting in an effort to gain 
sufficient strength for the next session, 
the youthful former budget director day 
in and day out is driving home to all 
types of audiences all over the country 
the perils of inflation. 

Before the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence last month Mr. Douglas condemned 
the process of unloading government 
bonds on to the banks, terming such ac- 
tion “just as inflationary as the emis- 
sion of paper money although it lead to 
credit inflation rather than currency in- 
flation.” The Cyanamid V.-P. told his 
audience that a wise relief policy could 
have been instituted that would have per- 
mitted the balancing of the budget with- 
out permiting destitution and starvation. 


Seeing Chemistry in Action 

Chemical Wilmington was host to 25 
University of Virginia students in a 2 
day visit to various laboratories in the 
vicinity. 


Dr. Charles L. Reese, class of 
83, is the oldest alumnus of the university 
connected with du Pont, and Henry 
Cadot, class of ’35, youngest alumnus con- 
Fred C. Zeis- 
berg and Prof. Hitchcock of the Univer- 


sity also spoke. 


nected with the company. 


Mainly About People 


“Steel Alloys” will be discussed by 
Director of Research Johnson, U. S. 
Steel, and H. W. McQuaid, Republic 


Steel, at a meeting sponsored by the 
American Institute at the auditorium of 
Metal Products Exhibits, Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y. City, Dec. 13, at 8 P. M. 

H. H. Leonard, president, Consolidated 
Packaging Machinery, Buffalo, now 
heads the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Annual meeting 
was held at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., Oct. 
31-Nov. 1. 
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Pierre S. du Pont spoke briefly at the 
dedication of the new $2,000,000 high 
school named in his honor, Mr. du Pont 
in the past 20 years has given more than 
$8,500,000 for education in his home state. 

“Soaper” R. R. Deupree, P. & G. pres- 
ident, is a director, Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone. 

Sales Manager Zirlin, Marine Labora- 
tories, water treatment experts, reports, 
as he returns from an extended trip, a 
more optimistic outlook in many business 
centers of the mid-west and Pacific Coast. 

Midland club women heard last month 
Mrs. James T. Pardee, wife of Dow’s 
board chairman, relate the details of the 
recent trip made by her and her husband 
to the land of the midnight sun. 

Robert C. Stanley, president of Inter- 
national Nickel since ’22, is 
G. E.’s_ directorate. 

New Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) members 
include 


now on 


George O. Richardson, manager, 
special products division, National Anil- 
ine & Chemical; Carl Iddings of Casein 
Manufacturing; G. Lee Camp, Monsanto 
V.-P. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffmann, for many 
years statistician for Prudential Insur- 
present a member of the 
Cancer Research Division of the Univer- 


ance, and at 
sity of Pennsylvania, has just presented 
200 bound volumes on general and indus- 
trial hygiene to the Haskell Laboratory 
of Industrial Toxicology of du Pont’s. 
Williams Haynes, publisher of CHEMI- 
cAL INpustTRIES, will deliver the Brackett 
Lecture before the school of engineering 
and chemistry at Princeton on Dec. 10th. 
His subject: “Synthetic Raw Materials.” 


Personnel 


{Now Board Chairman Burgess 
—Three New Sales Managers 
Appointed—Rubber Expert Hen- 
derson Heads New Cyanamid 
Dept.—Du Pont Shifts London 
Personnel—Other Changes— 


Marking the close of 25 years of its 


corporate existence directors of C. F. 








C. F. BURGESS 


3urgess Laboratories have created the 
position of chairman of the board and the 
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founder of the company will assume the 
new office. Arba B. Marvin becomes the 
new president. 


Borax, Potash, and Ash 
American Potash & Chemical, 70 Pine 
st., N. Y. City, announces appointment 
of William J. Murphy as sales manager. 





WILLIAM J. 


MURPHY 
A quarter of a century of service. 

Mr. Murphy has been with the corpora- 
tion for 25 years. Previous to assuming 
his new responsibilities, he was in charge 
of the division and was 
actively engaged in potash sales work. 
In the capacity of sales manager, he will 
now have general charge of sales of all 
of the Corporation’s products. 


Another 25 Year Man 
Mallinckrodt’s new general sales man- 
ager is M. A. Frohock, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer 


borax sales 


since 725. An accountant 
and industrial engineer by training, he 
joined the Mallinckrodt organization in 
"10 after several years of well-rounded 
experience in sales, accountancy and engi- 
neering. In ’11, he was appointed chief 
accountant; in ’20, assistant secretary; 
in ’25, assistant secretary and treasurer ; 
and in ’25 was elected a member of the 
board of directors. 


Stevenson Returns to N. Y. 
Ralph M. Stevenson is new Givaudan- 
He was for- 
merly in charge of Givaudan sales for 
the Detroit area. 


Delawanna sales manager. 


Also Chemicals for Rubber 

B. W. Henderson, sales manager of the 
Crude Rubber Department of Cyanamid 
& Chemical, has been placed in charge 
of the sales of rubber chemicals to the 
rubber industry as well as crude rubber. 
Department will be known as the “Rub- 
ber and Rubber Chemicals Department.” 


Now President Saklatwalla 
R. D. Saklatwalla, former Vanadium 
Corp. vice-president, is now president of 
U. S. Rustless Iron & Steel. 


Glass to African Metals 
Charles Glass, formerly with Pfaltz & 
Bauer, and previously sales manager for 
John C, Wiarda (now a Cyanamid unit), 
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and before that with Wilson Chemical, is 
now with the chemical department of 
African Metals, N. Y. City. 


Du Pont’s English Office 

Homer H. Ewing, du Pont’s London 
office manager for the past 5 years, will 
be transferred to Wilmington as assistant 
director of development, R. & H. Chem- 
icals Department. 

Henry E. Ford, now assistant office 
manager in London, will succeed Mr. 
Ewing as European representative. 

Caesar A. Grasselli, II, will be trans- 
ferred from the development department 
to become assistant manager at the Lon- 
don office. 

Charles B. McCoy has been transferred 
from the purchasing department to the 
London office. 

Harry J. Haon, Jr., will be transferred 
from the London office to Wilmington for 
technical sales service work in the fabrics 
and finishes department. 


Others in New Fields 

N. E. Dabolt, formerly general man- 
ager of the Zapon Co., lacquers and fin- 
ishes producer, is appointed metropolitan 
sales manager in charge of the N. Y. 
City office, 547 Greenwich st. 

William Bain, formerly chief research 
chemist with British Belting & Asbestos 
and an officer in the British Society of 
Chemical Industry, moves to Charlotte, 
N: :G:; to Scandinavia Belting 
manager. 


become 


International Agricultural merges Ra- 


leigh and Henderson, N. C., offices, 
Raleigh office to be headquarters for 
North Carolina and Virginia. W. L. 


Harris is in charge. 

Joseph Stranad will watch credits for 
Titanium Pigment. He 
with Eagle Picher Lead. 


was formerly 


Litigation 


Catalin Wins Again in Higher 
Court — Lever Obtains “Life- 
buoy” Protection — Phosphate 
Recovery Sues — Miller Appeals 
$700,000 Personal Liability 
Decision— 

Catalin announces that the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in N. Y. City has 
affirmed an earlier decision of the District 
Court of Brooklyn holding that the basic 
patent of the Catalin 
America was valid and had been in- 
fringed. Opinion was written by Judge 
Learned Hand. Defendant was the Cata- 
lazuli Manufacturing Co. Officials of the 
Catalin company state that the patent 
which was declared valid and infringed 
covers all of the essential steps in the 
production of Catalin. 

N. Y. Supreme Court rules in favor 
of Lever Bros. in their suit to prevent 
J. Eavenson & Son, Camden, N. J., from 
producing soap in unfair competition with 


Corporation of 
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Lever’s well-known “Lifebuoy” product. 
Injunction fully protects style, 
color, and appearance. 


dress, 


Concentration of Metals 
A patent for the concentration of metals 
is involved in a suit of Phosphate Re- 
covery against Southern Phosphate. Case 
is before Judge John P. Nields in the 
U. S. District Court at Wilmington, Del. 


A Question of Personal Liability 

C. Wilbur Miller, former Davison 
Chemical head, is appealing before the 
U. S. Court of Appeals ruling of a lower 
court holding him liable to the receivers 
of Davison Realty for more than $700,000, 
principal and interest on promissory notes 
held by the receivers. Attorney for 
Miller that the federal court 
lacked jurisdiction, and that the promis- 
sory notes did not form a personal obliga- 
tion against his client. 


argued 


Plants 


Calco Loses Tax Appeal — 
Mutual and Mallinckrodt More 
Fortunate—Interesting Order in 
Plant Ins pection— 


Calco loses in appeal to Essex County, 
N. J., Tax Board for reduction in assess- 
ment value of 
properties. 

Both Mutual Chemical and Mallinckrodt 
were more fortunate in Jersey City, a half 
million slash being 


certain meadow land 


granted the former 
on land, personality, and buildings, while 
the latter a $100,000 drop in 
assessment. 


obtained 


Can inspect But One Room 

Justice Thomas H. Noonan, N. Y. 
State Supreme Court, granted a motion 
last month for a court order for the 
inspection of Mathieson Alkali’s Niagara 
Falls plant, made by Attorney W. L. 
Clay in behalf of a client, a former em- 
ployee of the company, who lays claim to 
having developed silicosis. 

Judge Noonan made certain reserva- 
tions asked for by the defense counsel, 
directing that the inspection be confined 
to the room in which the complainant 
worked and that it be made in the pres- 
ence of defense counsel, engineers and 
chemists. 


“Checked at the Plant Gate” 

Du Pont will distribute nearly $700 in 
prizes to plant workmen with the most 
attractive gardens competing in the an- 
nual Penn Grove Village contest. 

Frank Scrudato, former employee, sues 
Mutual Chemical for $25,000, claiming 
serious injury as result of chemicals used 
at the Jersey City Works. 

Tubize, which for more than a year and 
a half has been operating only the viscose 
dept. at the Rome works, is now putting in- 
to operation machines in the acetate dept. 
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Companies 


{United Carbon Increases Plant 
Capacity — Catalin Production 
Up 50% — Thompson-Hayward 
Moves to Larger New Orleans 
Quarters— 


Completion of 2 new units by United 
Carbon will increase the daily productive 


capacity of carbon black plants in the 





UNITED CARBON’S NELSON 


Last month—540 old friends and 3 new 
production units. 
Texas Panhandle to 485,000 lbs. from the 
present total of approximately 380,000 Ibs. 
United Carbon started production early 
in November at 3 of 5 new units, and 


construction of the remaining 2 will be 


finished shortly. 


Catalin Will Fabricate 
Catalin, which 5 years ago began a 
search for fresh sources of revenue from 
new markets, announces that its 735 pro- 
duction will approximate 4,000,000 Ibs., a 
50% gain over 34. For the Ist 9 months 
production exceeded 2,600,000 Ibs. and, it 
was said, 4th quarter production will sur- 
pass 1,000,000 Ibs. 

Corporation announces organization of 
Fabricated Catalin, Inc., which will operate 
as an independent company in manufac- 
turing Catalin plastic into finished form. 

Catalin Corp. of America reports for 
quarter ended Sept. 30th, profit of $104,- 
998 after charges and depreciation, but 
before comparing with 
profit of $59,045 in 3rd quarter of 734. 


federal taxes, 


Keeps Pace with Southern Growth 

The Chemical 
Co.’s New Orleans branch is moving into 
much larger quarters at 1055 Constance 


Thompson-Hayward 


st. Says President Thompson: “We are 
striving to keep pace with the growth 
and needs of a great metropolis of the 
South, gateway to the Middle West, our 
many and 


customers in the territory, 


those we hope to secure.” 


“Flickers” of Stoneware 

Chemical Exposition Week, 
U. S. Stoneware officials will show in 
their hotel suite at the Hotel Lexington, 
Lexington ave. and 48th st., a new mov- 


During 
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To the bright glow of other Christ- 
mas greetings, Mallinckrodt extends 
to their many friends warm wishes 


for a cheery Yuletide season and a 


New Year of health and prosperity. 


Many, many thanks for your con- 


tinued good will and co-operation. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
Fine Chemicals for 


MEDICINAL 
Photographic, Analytical and Industrial Uses 


ST. LOUIS ° PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK MONTREAL TORONTO 
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ing picture film entitled ‘Flexlock,—the 
Wonder Pipe Joint.” “Flexlock” Joints 
were developed by B. F. Goodrich Co.— 
and their adaptability for use with chem- 
ical stoneware bell-and-spigot piping was 
worked out in cooperation with The U. S. 
Stoneware Co. 


Merck Salesmen Confer 
Headed by Dr. John L. K. Snyder the 
Merck industrial sales force held a 2 day 
meeting at Rahway last month. More 
than 60 from all parts of the country 
attended. 


Foxboro Acquires New Unit 

Famous Foxboro trade-mark, known 
throughout the world as covering the 
highest quality of instruments for record- 
ing, controlling and indicating tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow and level, has not 
been quite so well known in some of the 
other measurement fields, such as humid- 
ity or thicknesses of materials. 

Realizing importance of these measure- 
ments, Foxboro has acquired an interest 
in Atlantic Precision Instrument, Malden, 
which manufactures the Verigraph, an 
electrical device which determines and 
controls moisture content of paper—also 
thickness of dielectric material, such as 
rubber—and which has already proved its 
great value in the production of paper 
and rubber goods. 





For Closer Cooperation 
Babcock & Wilcox, to provide a closer 
contact between customer and plant, has 
transferred from Atlanta to the Works at 
Augusta, Ga., the refractories division 
sales office for the Southeastern District. 


New Fansteel Metallurgical 
Former Fansteel Products Co. changes 
corporate name to Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp. New name indicates no change in 

corporate structure or organization. 


New Companies Announced 

Alho Chemical is organized in Phila- 
delphia for manufacture and distribution 
of chemical products. 
at 2946 N. 


Headquarters are 
5th st. with A. H. Owens in 


charge. 

Robert FE. Grenette and _ associates 
organize The Grenette Chemical Co., 
with headquarters at 1722 Vine st., 
Philadelphia. 


Du Pont Wilmington Notes 

Du Pont leases 2-story building at 619- 
621 Peachtree st., Atlanta, and a 
one-story building adjoining in rear of 
100 North ave. Lease is for 10 years at 
straight rental of $100,000. 

There is a lot of interest in the du Pont 
Wilmington circle in the du Pont Bowl- 
ing League. 


Ga., 


Viscose’s Labor Troubles 
Labor difficulties cause shutdown of 
one unit at Viscose’s Nitro, W. Va., 
plant. About 144 men are involved in 
what labor leaders call “a preliminary 
move” toward wage settlement. 
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Relief Committee in New Role? 

There is now a movement on foot in 
N. Y. City to place the Committee on Un- 
employment and Relief for Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers on a permanent basis. 

In discussing plans to carry on the 
Committee’s work, George F. Hasslacher 
at a recent meeting of the Committee sug- 
gested that the Committee could be a 
valuable center of general information to 
the chemical industry and become a clear- 
ing house for positions open and men 
suitable for them. Concerning the change 
in nature of the work of the Committee, 
he stated that he felt that the present 
unwieldy name should be changed to a 
more informative one. The Committee 
asks suggestions for an appropriate name. 

In supporting Mr, Hasslacher’s svgges- 
tion, James A. Lee (Chem. & Met.) 
stated that this is an opportune time for 
the Committee to be made permanent an1 
he felt that it would serve a valuable pur- 
pose in securing knowledge regarding un- 
employment and other human factors in 
the chemical profession. 

Dean W. T. Read, of Rutgers, stressed 
the necessity of having a place where 
chemists and chemical engineers could 
secure advice. He mentioned the 
service such an institution could render 
to the older men. He felt that a non- 
partisan organization, sponsored by all 
technical societies, could attack the prob- 
lem more effectively than any present in- 
dividual society. 

Dr. Arthur W. Hixson of Columbia 
reported that there must be at least 50,000 
chemists and chemical engineers related 
to the chemical profession in the country. 


also 


He felt that the organization now pro- 
posed would render advisory service to 
chemists and serve as a useful medium to 
the educational institutions, the industry 
Studies 
conducted by the Committee in relation to 
jobs available and the personnel (their 
education, etc.) suited for same would be 
very useful in finding methods to reduce 
unemployment in the profession. A sub- 
committee consisting of A. A. Backhus 
(U. S. 1.), Lee, (“Chem & Met’) Win- 
ship (representative of the Electrochemical 
Society) with Frank G. Breyer, chair- 
man of the Committee, was appointed at 
the meeting to make recommendations on 
the Committee’s future plans. 


and the men seeking employment. 


*“Eves”-Dropping at the Chem- 
ists’ Club 

A CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES reporter stand- 
ing near the registration booth at the 
recent presentation of the Society of 
Chemical Industry Medal to Mellon's 
Weidlein at the Chemists’ (N. Y.) Club, 
overheard one woman remarking to an- 
other, ‘““No one even knows there is such 
a thing as a woman chemist.” 

Editorially curious, your reporter dis- 
covered that for the Ist time women’s 
place in chemistry will be the subject of 
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a symposium held in conjunction with the 
Chemical Exposition. Rutgers’ Dean Read 


will preside at the meeting, scheduled for 





the Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7th, 
2.15 P.M. 

EXPOSITION MANAGER ROTH 
H’omen chemists—German visitors 
“Standing Room Only.” 

Florence E. Wall, F. A. I. C. consult- 
ing chemist, author and lecturer, well 


known for her active interest in profes- 
sional education and vocational guidance, 
will be chairman of this special program. 
It is planned to cover teaching and hos- 
pital work; scientific and technical ad- 
vertising, editorial work, and publicity; 
and several of the newer fields—textiles, 
cosmetics, germology, pub:ic health, etc., 

in which women trained in chemistry 
have shown particular aptitude and found 
success. An attractive group of speakers 
male and female, will address the meeting, 
referred to as the 


Germany, often 


cradle of modern industrial chemistry, 


has sent 32 of her most prominent chem- 
ists to 


view the 
which arrived on the 


35 exposition. Party, 


crack Kure pa on 
Nov. 25, will, in addition to covering the 
“Show,” visit a number of the American 
chemical centers. 

For the Ist time in many years the “All 
Sold Out” sign has been resurrected by 
the exposition managers. Story is cir- 
culated that one of the publicity experts 
retained by the management could not get 
a booth for his firm. Former attendance 


records are expected to be shattered 


during the week of Dec. 2. 


es 
Incorporations 
The Lincoln Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Capitalized at 250 shares, no par value. Char 


tered by Rosalind Diaegin, M. J 
George N. Seltzer. 

The Moseley Chemical Ce Lexington, Ky. 
Capitalized at $2,000. Chartered by C. L. 
Moseley, M. K. Eblen,, and Helen C. Eblen 

Muskegon Tanning Co., Muskegon, 
Capitalized at $150,000. Chartered by M. L. 
Rogers, L. A, Irwin, and M. A. Desmond, all 
of Wilmington, Del, 
Northwestern Chemical Industries, Inc. 


Diaegin, and 


. Seattle, 


Wash. Capitalized at $48,000. Chartered by 
H. D. Perdang, H. B. Wrenn, and H. W. 
Smith. 


Peter Manufacturing Corp 
Capitalized at $500,000. 
Rogers, L. A. Irwin, and M. M. Nichols. 

Peterson Chemical Corp., Manchester, Conn. 
Capitalized at $50,000; par, $100. Chartered 
by Harry L. Peterson, Myer Sanders, and 
Clarence E, Peterson. 


, Wilmington, Del, 
Chartered by M. L 
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Washington 


{Chemicals in the New Trade 
Pact with Canada—Trade Com- 
mission Notes—New Ruling on 
Coconut Oil— 


U. S.-Canadian trade pact, just con- 
cluded, from a number of different angles 
represents the most important step yet 
taken in placing into practical operation 
the Hull ideas on international trade rela- 
tions. Most important aspect of the new 
rates from the chemical angle, which go 
into effect Jan. 1, ’36, is the decline in 
the rate on acetic acid into this country, 
1%c rate. 
Vinyl acetate and synthetic resins made 


a change from a 2c to a 
from it will now carry a rate of 3c per 
lb. and 15% instead of 6c per lb. and 30%. 
Reductions have also been made on cobalt 
black, 
sulfuric, 


oxide, sperm oil, and acetylene 


while nickel ore and oxide, 
cyanamid, and sodium cyanide are bound 
on the free list. 

U. S. gains a number of concessions in 
the way of lower rates for chemicals. 
The complete list and data on the new 
and old 
Dept. of Commerce district office or from 
Washington. In Canada the pact is hailed 
in many quarters as a retreat from the 
Ottawa 


rates are obtainable from any 


Agreement of a few years back. 
In both countries it is anticipated that 
the new rates will mean greater Canadian 
business for American chemical producers 
and a decline in tonnages of British chem- 
icals entering the Dominion. 

A substantial 
exists between the U. S. 


trade 
and Canada. In 
’34, latest year for which detailed statis- 
tics are available, U. S. 


2-way chemical 


shipments to 
Canada by grand groups were as follows: 
Coal-tar products, $1,602,000; 
compounds, $1,421,000; pigments, paints 
$1,787,000; fertilizers, 
and sulfur, $2,650,000. Ag- 
value of these exports, amount- 


sodium 


and varnishes, 
$1,647,000 ; 
gregate 
ing to $9,107,000, represents a gain of 
as compared to the 


40% 


approximately 33% 
I 


preceding year but a decrease as 
against ’29. 
In addition to the 


mentioned 


chemical products 
obtains naval 


stores, gums and resins from the U. S. 


above Canada 
exceeding $1,000,000 in value per annum, 
as well as large quantities of medicinals, 
toilet requisites, pyroxylin products, print- 
ing inks, explosives, and a number of 
miscellaneous chemical products. 

U. S. imports of chemicals from Canada 
consist largely of electrochemical prod- 
ucts and included the following items in 
1934: acetic acid, $1,846,000; sodium 
cyanide, $1,140,000; and fertilizer materi- 
als, $3,798,000. 


Casein Button Rules 
Trade practice rules proposed for an 
industry Vegetable 
Ivory Industry, 


designated as_ the 


Button Manufacturing 
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submitted to the Commission for its con- 
sideration and approval under its trade 
practice conference procedure, were made 
public last month. 


Agrees to Stipulation 
Planters Edible Oil, both N. Y. City 
and Suffolk, Va., large-scale manufac- 
turer of peanut oil, enters into a stipula- 
tion to cease and desist from unfair rep- 
resentations of its products. 


Interpreting Export Trade Act 

The Commission has issued a new 
publication entitled Foreign Trade Series 
No. 2, outlining the practice and proce- 
dure under the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene Act) which is administered by 
the B. T.-C. 

New report is a revision of Foreign 
Trade Series No. 1, 


Commission in 719. 


published by the 
It explains purpose 
of the Export Trade Act, provisions of 
Sections 1 to 5 thereof, and presents in- 
formation as to the filing of export trade 
association papers with the Commission, 
also a discussion of the organization and 
Pam- 
obtained by 
groups and _ lists 
products that have been exported by these 
associations and names of 
formed from 1918 to 1935. 


operation of export associations. 
phlet outlines 


Webb-Pomerene 


advantages 
law 


associations 


Philippine Coconut Oil 

Imposition of a quota on coconut oil, 
in accordance with the law setting forth 
relations of the U. S. with the Philippine 
Islands pending the latter’s complete in- 
dependence, were revealed by the Treas- 
ury Dept.’s Customs Bureau last month. 

All changes in duties and the quota 
on coconut oil become effective as of 
the date of signature of the Philippine 
independence bill, officials state. 

In the coconut oil, 200,000 
long tons per year may be entered duty 


case of 


free, but all in excess of this quota must 
pay the full duty. After the 5th year of 
Philippine independence, a duty approxi- 
mating 5% of the duty on imports from 
other countries will be levied on all ship- 
ments to this country. Copra purchases 
from the islands are not affected. 


Foreign 


{Brazil Seeks to Preserve Car- 
nauba Wax and Oiticica Oil Mo- 
nopolies—Maison De La Chimie’s 
First Year — German Chemical 
Plant Wages— 


Brazil is taking active steps to pre- 
serve the Carnauba wax monopoly. 
Prizes will be awarded to the growers of 
the largest trees, and a recent decree pro- 
hibits seed exportation The President of 
Brazil has just authorized a prize of 
$4,000 to be awarded to the inventor of a 
machine for the extraction of Carnauba. 
U. S. imports during the Ist 3 quarters 
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of the current year amounted to 8,784,000 
Ibs. ($2,225,000), compared with 7,000,000 
Ibs., valued at $1,319,000, for the corre- 
sponding period of 734, 

Steps have been taken to encourage 
greater production of oiticica oil, which 
recently has come into prominence fol- 
lowing the visit of Dr. Henry A. Gardner 
of the Institute of Paint & Varnish to 
Brazil last Spring in search of possible 
Brazil Oiticica S. A., 
has been granted exemption for 12 years, 
but must complete a modern extraction 
plant in 18 months. 
prohibited. 


tung oil substitutes. 


Seed exportation is 


International Chemistry House 
President of the Chemical 
Foundation (Maison De La Chimie), at a 
recent meeting of the directors of the 
institution, expressed himself as gratified 
with the work 
Foundation since its inception on Jan. 1, 


French 


accomplished by the 


35. Dedicated to the memory of Berthe- 
lot, eminent French scientist, the Founda- 
tion was established in Paris at the be- 
ginning of the current year with contri- 
butions and by concerted efforts of 63 
nations. 


An Average Wage of $12 

Almost total absence of labor troubles 
in American chemical plants, even during 
the depression and the abortive NRA 
period, would seem to indicate on the 
whole a general contentment on the part 
of the chemical worker with his lot. Not 
so favorable is the position of the Ger- 
man chemical worker, according to a dis- 
patch from the American consul, sta- 
tioned at Frankfort-am-Main, headquar- 
ters of the great I. G. 

Reports Consul Redecker: “Despite a 
notable rise in the cost of living earnings 
of chemical workers have _ continued 
downward during the past several years 
due to wage cuts and shorter working 
weeks.” 

Average net wage for German chemical 
workers is about 30.22 marks, or about 
$12.00 per week. 


Lithopone Cartel Agreement 

A new cartel agreement effective until 
the end of ’39 has been reached between 
six German producers and the Czechoslo- 
vak Aussiger Verein, according to for- 
eign reports, 


More Benzol, Demands Hitler 

With the view to attaining partial in- 
dependence of foreign sources for motor 
fuels, a decree has been issued in Ger- 
many requiring all large municipal gas- 
works to recover as much by-product ben- 
zol as possible from their operations. 
Although having only limited resources 
of petroleum, Germany is now supplying 
40% of its motor fuel requirements from 
domestic sources. 
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Foreign Trade 


{Japan Close to Chemical Self- 
Sufficiency — Now Exporting 
Large Quantities of Chemicals— 
New Custom Rulings Digested— 


Leading chemical producing and ex- 
porting nations have watched with keen 
the recent 
years of both the Japanese and Soviet 
chemical industries, aided and abetted, of 


interest rapid expansion in 


course, in each case by government aid, 


direct or otherwise. Both countries are 
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Japan’s forcign trade in chemicals in ’34. 


rapidly graduating from the position of 
being an important customer to that of 
being a competitor in the 
battle for world markets, and in certain 


dangerous 


instances, the Japanese, particularly, have 
thrown scares into domestic producers in 
this country of certain items at various 
times. 

How much progress Japan has made 
can be easily seen from the fact that from 
a place of being a large importer 
($128,000,000 worth) in’29, she now is in 
the enviable position of producing not 
only most of her domestic needs but is 
exporting large quantities. Total for the 
Ist 7 months of 735, $16,180,000, is an 
11% increase over the corresponding ’34 
period and 24% more than for the whole 
year of ’32. 


Tariffs and Customs 

Following receipt of an official report 
that no bounty is being paid by the Nether- 
lands on the manufacture or export of 
yellow prussiate of soda, the Treasury 
Dept. has revoked an earlier order sus- 
pending liquidation of entries covering 
this material pending instructions as to 
assessment of countervailing duties. 

U. S. Court of Customs & Patent Ap- 
peals, in upholding the customs court, 
rules that the shipment of egg-yolk im- 
ported by F. F. G. Harper & Co. is 
dutiable at 18c/lb. as dried egg-yolk in- 
stead of at 6c/lb. as egg-yolk, frozen or 
otherwise prepared or preserved. 

U. S. Court of & Patent 
Appeals upholds decision that imported 


Customs 


crude glycerin must be marked to show 
the country of origin, in a case arising 
over importation from Cuba by Armour. 


un 
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Heavy Chemicals 


{Bichromate Prices Advanced— 
November Shipments in Good 
V olume—Quiet Contract Season 
Expected — Nichols Requests 
Allied Management to Increase 
Number of Directors— 


3ichromate prices will be 3c higher 
for ’36. Contract quotations for bichro- 
mate of soda and bichromate of potash 
were announced Nov. 20 and the increase 
was not entirely unexpected by the trade. 
The ’35 price level still reflected the un- 
usually low price situation resulting from 
the price war of a few years ago. 

As was briefly announced in the 
October issue tankcar and multiple tank- 
car chlorine quotations are $3 a ton 
higher. This advance was no surprise 
and an increase was freely predicted for 
several weeks. In sympathy with the 
higher chlorine price, bleaching powder 
makers raised quotations 10c per 100 lbs. 
Alkali prices for the coming year dupli- 
cate the present schedule. Most of the 
other important industrial chemicals will 
sell next year at present levels. Included 
in this group are: sodium fluoride, carbon 
tetrachloride, carbon bisulfide, sodium 
cyanide, caustic potash, potassium carbon- 
ate, the ammonias, white sal ammoniac, 
the inorganic acids, sodium bicarbonate, 
the metal cyanides, acid, man- 
ganese dioxide, and calcium chloride. 

Sodium nitrite producers have altered 
their methods of quotations. The 
freight allowance formerly made has been 
eliminated and the f.o.b. factory price 
lowered, but, actually, the new figure 
amounts to a 10c advance 
Less-carlot quotations 
upon location. 

November tonnages, while not quite up 


formic 


Z5¢ 


on carlots. 


vary, depending 


to the October figures in most consuming 
industries, were highly satisfactory to in- 
dustrial chemical producers, and the 
volume was well ahead of November of 
a year ago. Chemicals consumed in the 
automotive field and plating industries 
were in particularly heavy demand, indi- 
cating a much greater activity in the 
Detroit area. Tire centers also picked 
up appreciably in the Ist 3 weeks of 
November. The showing of °’36 models 
7 weeks in advance of the usual time 
has changed the automotive picture en- 
tirely. Whether such activity will dis- 
count some of the usual 2nd quarter busi- 
next seen. 
Chemical producers are experiencing very 
little difficulty in lining up °36 


ness year remains to be 
contract 
business, and to date the season has been 


one of the quietest on record. 
Progress at Grande Ecaille 
Reports indicate that Freeport Texas, 


is making decided progress in operating 


Chemical Industries 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 20 Oct. 31 
Bleaching powder .............. $2.00 $1.90 
MENON ABI csahcosciscstensiaacnsss 2:15 2.00 
Fluospar, 85 and 5 16.00 15.50 
Potassium bichromate 084 .08% 
Sodium bichromate 06% 06% 
Sodium stannate a, .34 33% 
Sodium silicofluoride ........  .05 .0414 
DECLINED 
Antimony metal . $0.14 $0.15%4 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Sept.’35 Aug.’35 Sept.’34 


Employment a . 108.0 107.7 108.0 

Payrolls a 98.8 z100.8 92.1 
Aug.’35 July 35 Aug.’34 

Prices B .... sees, Oe 84.6 79.2 


DATA FOR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Sept.’35 Aug.’35 Sept.’34 


Explosives: 

Employment a 86.2 86.5 93.2 

Payrolls a 11:3 76.9 69.5 
Soap: 

Employment a . 103.1 298.0 93.6 

Payrolls a . 99.4 293.8 87.3 

Oct.’35 Sept. ’35 

ee ee $2,207,000 $1,860,000 
Imports vee 1,634,000 1,292,000 
Crude sulfur, exports 878,000 620,000 
Industrial Chemical 

Specialties, exports 1,155,000 1,069,000 





a 1923-25—100.0; b1926—100.0; z Revised. 











efficiency at Grande Ecaille deposit and 
an output of around 40,000 tons a month 
is said to be lowering costs considerably. 


Asks Wider Representation 

C. W. Nichols, who waged a fight 
against the Allied management in ’33, sent 
a letter to stockholders of that company 





C. W. NICHOLS 


Condemns “‘reactionary management”’ 


last month suggesting that the “board of 
directors be strengthened by the inclusion 
of persons of standing in the community 
independent of, but cooperative, with the 
management.” Mr. Nichols said it should 
not be necessary to disturb the company’s 
affairs by a proxy fight. 

Mr. Nichols, whose father was the 
founder of Allied, and who himself is one 
of the largest stockholders, said it was 
imperative to introduce into the directo- 
rate persons with a fresh point of view. 
He attacked the “reactionary” manage- 
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The purity and dependability of Industrial serving with such signal success . . 
Chemicals, C. S. C., have long been recognized in 
the industrial world, but their possibilities for greater 


. The services of 
our laboratories are available to manufacturers who 
desire assistance in the solution of problems involv- 
utility are unlimited . . . Because of their high, un- ing the use of solvents. Booklets describing in detail 
varying purity, their unlimited availability and their the properties and uses of Commercial Solvents Cor- 


reasonable prices, the products of Commercial Sol- poration products and Rossville Alcohols will be 
vents Corporation merit investigation for use in many 


industrial fields beyond those in which they are now 


sent upon request, and we are glad always to supply 
samples for test purposes. 
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BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


NE W YORK, N. r% 
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ment of the company and declared Allied 
was dropping behind its competitors in its 
field that the 
had remained “relatively stagnant” while 


established and company 


its competitors were going ahead.* 

Use of Aluminate Expands 

Continental Chemical, Sands Springs, 
Okla., organized in ’33 to manufacture 
sodium aluminate, reports continued ex- 
pansion in the use of this chemical for 
treatment of raw water, in addition to 
its use in treatment of feed waters. 


Booklet on “Trona Ash” 
Soda 
American Potash & Chemical’s new book- 
let on Trona ash. Copies are available at 
the 70 Pine st., N. Y. City address or the 
Los Angeles office. 


ash users will be interested in 


New Construction 


Glidden plans construction of new, 
smaller soy bean plant in Chicago. A 
will be used, sup- 
process used in 
wrecked by explosion 
Officials plan $45,Cu0 
include construction of 
plant and office building. 

Construction of new fertilizer plant in 
Laurel, Miss., to be known as B. L. Moss 
Fertilizer Co., will be completed by Ist 
Plant will have 3,000 ton 


mechanical process 
chemical 


plant, 


planting 
$1,000,000 
early in October. 
expenditure to 


of the year. 
capacity. 

Viscose plans to spend nearly $100,000 
in plant improvement at Roanoke, includ- 
ing construction of new caustic soda re- 
claiming plant, estimated at $50,000. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes signs 
the lst lease in U.S. history for operation 
of a carbon dioxide well to produce solid 
CO:. Well is located in Carbon County, 
Utah, and is said to give almost pure 
Petroleum is the 
leasee and Carbon Dioxide & Chemical 
will operate the well. 

I, F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash., ad- 
hesive and wall finish producer, begins 


Farnham Dome 


gas. 


construction of synthetic resin plant in 

Lockport, N. Y. A. H. Bowen, 

in Seattle, will be plant manager. 
Larrowe Milling, Toledo, Ohio, installs 


now 


soy bean oil production unit in former 
Kasco Mills. 

Marathon Chemical plans $100,000 ex- 
penditure for new plant at Rothschild, 
Wis. 

“The first modern chemical sewage dis- 


posal plant in America—” is that of 
Dearborn, Mich., in the opinion of L. H. 
Enslow, editor of Water Works and 


Sewerage. 


* Private comment by a number of chemical 
executives indicates sharp disagreement with 
Mr. Nichols’ statement, several pointing to new 
Baton Rouge alkali plant and the recent devel- 
opment of a new chlorine-sodium nitrate process 
by Allied engineers. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


{Scarcity of Crude Naphthalene 
Sends Refined Prices Higher— 
Better Demand for Intermediates 
and Dyes —Coal Tar Solvents 
Again in Good Demand— 


Those watching the steady advance in 
the past few months in crude naphthalene 
(now at a $3.00 level) were prepared for 
the advance of refined. One 
reason mentioned in the trade for the 
scarcity of stocks of imported crude was 


134c in 
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Imports and U. S. Production of Coal Tar 
Creosote. 


that foreign producers were stocking 
crude oils for hydrogenation purposes, 
leaving the naphthalene in the oil. In 
the quotations for store delivery of re- 
fined material in N. Y. City, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, an additional 30c per 100 Ibs. 
is to be added 
2,000 Ibs. 

U. S. consumption of naphthalene is 
increasing rapidly as ever widening uses 
in industry are found and exploited. Pro- 
duction increased from 15,000,000 Ibs. of 
refined and flake, and 8,400,000 Ibs. of 
crude and refined in ’24 to 38,750,000 and 
37,900,000 Ibs., respectively, in ’34, and in 


for quantities under 


spite of this increase in domestic produc- 
tion, imports over the same period ad- 
vanced from 5,266,700 to 47,995,000 Ibs. 
of crude naphthalene. 

Domestic production figures for 1935 
are not yet available but imports during 
the Ist 3 quarters of the year totalling 
35,506,000 Ibs. were almost identical with 


receipts for the Ist 9 months of last 


year. 


Imported Cresylic 4c Higher 

Imported cresylic is now 4c _ higher. 
Stocks abroad are said to be none too 
large, and consumption in the synthetic 
resin field has been increasing rapidly in 
the last few While domestic 
quotations remained unchanged up to 


months. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 

Nov. 20 

. $0.49 
3.00 


Get. 31 
$0.45 
2.50 


Acid cresylic, imp. 

Naphthalene, crude 

Naphthalene, rfd. 
advanced 134c. 


DECLINED 
None. 


prices 











Nov. 21, a firmer tone was reported in 
all directions. 

Only few ’36 contract prices are out. 
Phthalic anhydride and maleic ’35 quo- 
tations are being renewed. Additional 
price releases are expected momentarily. 


Consumption in Textiles and Leather 

The higher rate of activity in the tex- 
tile and tanning fields has at last been re- 
flected in an improved demand for inter- 
mediates and dyes, and a decided strength- 
ening in the price structure of the latter 
is reported. 


Automotive Production Rises Sharply 

November automobile production is ex- 
pected to reach 250,000 units, and Decem- 
ber estimates are for 300,000 cars as a 
minimum. With such activity in finishes 
and in the tire field the demand for sol- 
vents has spurted. Shortage of spot 
stocks of xylol, toluol and solvent naphtha 
remains unchanged. Benzol is firm, and 
a continued call for phenol shipments is 
reported. 


Fine Chemicals 


{Further Rise in Mercury Prices 
Not Reflected in Mercurials — 
November Business Satisfactory 


The fine chemicals markets were gen- 
erally quiet during the Ist 3 weeks of 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 20 Oct. 31 
Mercury metal $75.00 $74.00 
DECLINED 
Geranyl acetate $1.75 $2.25 
Iron-ammonium citrate: 

Brown scales oe .50 52 
Gran. Sint .40 42 
Pearls ian ters. Ae 42 

Green scales ; .50 we 
Gran. .40 -42 
Pearls . -40 -42 

Iron-ammonium oxalate 2414 .26%4 
Iron-soda oxalate 2414 2614 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Aug.’35 July 35 Aug.’34 
Drugs and Pharma- 
73.8 72.7 


ceuticals prices b 
Sept.’35 Aug.’35 Sept.’34 
Employment, Drug- 


74.0 


gist’s preparationsa 99.5 z97.3 103.0 
Payrolls, Druggist’s 
preparations a 97.3 292.0 92.3 





a1923-25—100.0; b1926—100-0; z Revised. 











November with the price structure firm. 
Mercury continues to advance as stocks 
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dwindle, yet there has been no price re- 
adjustment on the mercurials because of 
the degree of 
these items. 


competition existing on 
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Closer Watch on Credits 

Several suppliers of raw chemical ma- 
terials to drug and cosmetic manufac- 
turers, and to other users of drugs and in- 
dustrial chemicals and several container 
and label concerns selling in the Metro- 
politan area about 6 months ago formed a 
credit interchange bureau. Group is now 
seeking to enlarge its membership. Louis 
Candee, credit manager of L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., is chairman of the Drug, Cos- 
metic and Chemical Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Nat Ottensosser of the 
Fifth Avenue Protective Association, is 
its secretary. Group meets at least once 
every month for the interchange of credit 
information and new ideas. 

Among the companies with represen- 
tatives are: Heyden Chemical, Charles 
Huisking, Philipp Bros., Innis, Speiden, 
L. Sonneborn, Whittaker, Clark and 
Daniels, Commercial Solvents, Alsop En- 
gineering, Wishnick, Tumpeer, R. F. 
Revson, and several others. 


Chemical Employment Rises 

Chemical factory employment for the 
month Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
2.5% to 108.0, a rise of 1.9% over corre- 


advanced 


sponding ’34 levels, according to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures. Payroll 


totals reached 98.8, a rise of 2.1% over 
the monthly period, and a 10.2% increase 
over corresponding °34 figures. 


ment in 


Employ- 


chemical industries still tops 


general average for all industries by 
32.4%. Payrolls totals are 37.4% over 


the general average for the month. 


French Chemical Business 
Philip D. Level, International Selling’s 
president, returning from France, reports 
a slight improvement in 
industry in that country. 


the chemical 
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Textile and Tanning Chemicals 


{Starch and Dextrin Prices De- 
cline—Chemical Consumption at 
High Point—Record Shoe Pro- 
duction Likely— 


Despite a corn crop report indicating 
a decline of 13.7% below the 5-year aver- 
age and 2,000,000 bu. below last year’s 
total, corn prices have been weak over 


the past several weeks. As a result, 
starch and dextrin quotations are off 
15c. Further fluctuations in the currency 


exchange was the cause of another ad- 
vance in egg yolk. Increase in sodium 
and potassium bichromates is reported in 
the Heavy Chemical Section. 


Cause for Optimism 

Suppliers of chemicals to the textile 
and tanning fields experienced a very 
busy 3 weeks through Noy. 21. Whether 
the total chemical tonnages exceeded the 
ist’ 3 difficult to 
ascertain, but certainly they were greatly 
ahead of November of last year. 


weeks of October is 
Despite 
a great deal of pessimism among shoe 
producers early this year, the total pro- 
duction for °35 is more than likely to 
Output 
for the current year will range around 
367,000,000 pairs, a new all-time peak 
substantially exceeding the 1929 record 
of 361,402,000 pairs, according to esti- 


top that for any year, even ’29. 


mates. Production in October was put 
at around 35,000,000 pairs, bringing the 
10-month total to about 320,350,000 pairs, 
as against 310,068,000 pairs for the corre- 
sponding period of ’34. Assuming that 
the total for the final 2 months of this 
vear is 47,000,000 pairs, a figure equal to 
the 34 amount, the °35 production would 
be in the neighborhood of 367,350,000 
pairs, in comparison to 357,119,000 pairs 
last year, the 2nd highest mark. 

Moreover, the outlook for next year is 
particularly good. A poll of the manu- 
facturers exhibiting at the 3-day style 
show of the Shoe Fashion Guild of 
America at the Waldorf in N. Y. City 
last month indicated the strong possibility 
that the business placed in the next month 
would be the largest since ’29, 


Textiles—A Bright Picture 

The textile industry continues to hold 
fairly close to the high rate of activity 
that has featured the field for the past 
few months. There was, however, some 
let-up in woolen goods sales, but reports 
from the mill districts reveal the fact 
that most manufacturers have just about 
booked as much business as_ they 
comfortably handle between and 
Feb. 15. Orders now on hand aggregate 
about 35,000,000 linear yards. For the 
lst 9 months of ’35 consumption of ap- 
parel wool was 82% ahead of the similar 


can 
now 
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Important Price Changes 

ADVANCED 

Nov. 20 Oct. 31 

Egg yolk, imp. $0.56 $0.55 

Tin tetrachloride .261%4 .26 

Wattle bark 30.00 29.00 

Valonia cups . 34.00 33.00 
DECLINED 

Albumen, egg, imp. $0.84 $0.85 

Dextrine, Canary 3.95 4.10 

British Gum 4.15 4.30 

Starch, corn, pearl 3.43 3.58 

Powd. 3.53 3.68 











period in 34 and 13% ahead of the con- 
sumption in a normal year. 

Cotton consumed during October was 
reported by the Census Bureau to have 
totaled 552,187 bales of lint and 67,106 of 
linters, compared with 449,126 and 61,127 
during September this year and 523,032 
and 56,612 October last year. 
Cotton spinning industry was reported by 
the Bureau to have operated during Octo- 
ber at 103.8% 
shift basis, compared with 93.9 in Sep- 
tember this year and 97.1 in October last 
year. 


during 


of capacity, on a single 


Silk and rayon mills showed no signs 
of abatement in activity in the Ist 3 weeks 
of November. There is now strong like- 
lihood that there will not be any appre- 
ciable let-up until close to the end of the 
Silk de 
mills amounted to 
47,937 bales in October, this being the 
highest figure since October 734. 


year and the inventory period. 


liveries to American 


Chemical Specialty Co. Notes 
Warwick West Warwick. 


R. I., producer of chemical textile sp 


Chemical, 


cialties, cites increasing business as rea- 
son for dividing its southern territory. 
New office in Concord, N. C., is 
charge of Earl Walker, formerly 
Solvay. W. D. H. 


tains original offices in Griffin, Ga. 


in the 
with 


Searcy, 3rd, main 


Ciba plans to establish sales agency in 
Charlotte, N. C. CG: E. Ciba’s 
Greenville manager, wants location su t- 


Hayes, 


able for laboratory and warehouse, as 


well as sales office space. 


Chemical Specialties 


| Disinfectant Makers will Repeat 
Now Famous McCormick Con- 
vention Plan of 2 5-Hour Ses- 
sions — Trade-Mark Legislation 
in N. Y.— Notes on Specialty 
Makers— 

Program for the 22nd annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insecticide 
& Disinfectant Manufacturers, which will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
City, on Dec. 9 and 10, has just been 
issued in practically completed form by the 
secretary, John H. Wright. 
available in advance. 


Copies are 
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SILVER 
NITRATE... | 


--- OF EXCEPTIONAL PURITY. Eastman Silver 
Nitrate is manufactured to meet the most exacting photo- 


graphic requirements. This same quality is now available 
for other uses. 


--- FROM FRESH STOCKS. The continuous daily 


production of Eastman Silver Nitrate assures immediate 
shipment from fresh stocks. 


Prices conform strictly to market price of silver bullion. Quotations 
will be forwarded promptly upon request. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN TESTED CHEMICALS 





















Cellulose Acetate Sodium Acetate 

Cresylic Acid Acetic Anhydride 
Casein 

Dibutyl Phthalate Dimethyl Phthalate 

Diethyl Phthalate Triphenyl Phosphate 
Triacetin 


Associated Company 


CHAS. TENNANT & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


372 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


AMERICAN - BRITISH 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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N. Y. Trade-Mark Legislation 

Joint legislative committee of the N. Y. 
State Legislature for revision of state 
trade-marks law holds final meeting. It 
is believed that opinions still differ within 
the committee on advisability of taking 
action on trade-mark legislation at this 
time. Advocates of suggested legislation 
point out that several other States await 
action by the State of New York. 


Cleaning Handbook 

Magnus Chemical, Garwood, N. J., is- 
sues “The Metal Cleaning Handbook,” 
216 pages and containing 370 illustra- 
ticns. Booklet includes sections on equip- 
ment, cleaning materials, metals, clean- 
ing operations, coolants and cutting lu- 
bricants, etc. Written by Robert W. 
Mitchell, Magnus director, a 
limited number of copies is available to 
those interested in or 
metal cleaning. Others 
handbook at $1.00 a copy. 


technical 


with 
secure the 


concerned 
may 


Midway Adds Another Product 

A furniture polish, added to the line of 
Midway Chemical, Chicago, is now ad- 
vertised under the name of Aero Polish. 








Courtesy—Printers Ink Monthly 


Pacific Coast Borax does an outstanding 


packaging ‘‘job.’ 





Chemical Specialty Co. Notes 

Socony-Vacuum leases 3-story building 
on Potter st., Cambridge, Mass., to Bos- 
ton Blacking & Chemical. 

American Disinfecting, Sedalia, Mo., 
dry cleaning solvents producer, adds new 
all-steel building containing 5,000 sq. ft. 
floor space. Recent addition to technical 
staff is Frank Gollub, new first assistant 
chemist. 


Lower Liability Rates 
Efforts of the National Association of 
Exterminators and Frmigators to obtain 
lower public liability insurance rates have 
been successful. 
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Solvents 


{Automotive and Tire Makers 
Expand Production Schedules— 
Question of Patented Denatur- 
ants Brought Out Into the Open 
—Butyl Alcohol Price Extended 


A definite expansion in the consump- 
tion of solvents occurred in November, 
occasioned largely, of course, by the in- 
crease in production in the Detroit auto- 
motive area and in the Akron tire center. 
Better demand was also reported by the 
dry-cleaning industry, 

November production of cars in esti- 
mated to have reached 250,000 units and 
December production schedules call for 
approximately 300,000 units. Most of the 
forecasts now being made for 736 auto- 
motive production run around 4,500,000 
to 5,000,000. 

A firmer price trend in gasoline quota- 
tions in the East had the effect of 
strengthening solvent prices. In the Mid- 
West, however, the wide divergence of 
quotations on the part of various refiners 
still prevails. Producers of butyl acetate 
and butyl alcohol are taking contracts for 
Ist quarter deliveries at the lower price 
levels recently established. Ethyl acetate 
renewals are also being made, and on the 


basis of 7'%c for tanks. 


No Cause for Alarm 

The alcohol industry and many users 
of special formulas are greatly disturbed 
over the use of tertiary butyl alcohol as 
a denaturant for formulas used by the per- 
fumery and cosmetic industries. Protests 
have been made that because of certain 
patents there is but one manufacturer of 
the butyl compound. 

Assurance has been given that the 
bureau will assist users of alcohol dena- 
tured with the butyl compound to prove 
use of this substance as a denaturant prior 
to the filing of the patent covering such 
use. This assurance is contained in a 
letter, dated Oct. 24, addressed to Martin 
H. Ittner, chairman of the committee on 
industrial alcohol of the A. C. S., by 
Stewart Berkshire, Deputy Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. This letter came 


in response to a protest filed by Mr. Ittner, 
Oct. 18.* 


How Many Solvent Systems? 
A representative of one of the big 
chemical companies recently asked a rep- 
resentative of the National Cleaner & 
Dyer how many synthetic solvent systems 
were in operation in this country. Off- 
hand and as a flash answer the reply was 
2500. Then they sat down together and 


listed them by makes, 


checking and 





Kodak (holder of patent on sutrose octa-acetate, 
denaturant in 23-G) has agreed to issue a license 
for its use. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 20 
None. 
DECLINED 
None. 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Petroleum Refining: 
Sept.’35 Aug.’35 Sept.’34 


Oct. 31 


Employment a 110.1 2112.2 112.9 
Payrolls a 103.1 2102.5 96.3 
Oct.’35 Sept. ’35 


Petroleum & Products: 





Exports $19,648,000 $23,119,000 
Imports 3,164,000 4,006,000 
a 1923-25—=100.0; z Revised. 











double-checking until they were sure they 


were conservative. Then they added 
up the column and got 2467. That’s 
minimum, 


Oils and Fats 


Chinawood Prices Ease Still 
Further—Fish Oils Higher, But 


Animal Fats Decline— 


A still easier tone was noted in the 
market for Chinawood in the Ist 3 weeks 
of November. Business was said to have 
passed at 17c in tanks, which appears to 
be an extremely low figure after some 
of the quotations reported in the last 
60-90 day period. Further, there were 
offerings, according to rumors in the 
trade, of March and later positions at 
l3c. At one time last month it was re- 
ported that the importers had withdrawn 
all quotations on Chinawood, but this 
was denied by one of the largest factors 
within 24 hours. 

Oiticia oil prices declined sharply too, 
as the price of Chinawood declined. A 
quiet but steady market was noted for 
most of the other vegetable oils, partic- 
ularly linseed, coconut and corn. Most 
of the fish oils were higher in the No- 
vember period, while the animal oils, gen- 
erally, were off slightly. Trading in re- 
fined cottonseed oil futures was within a 
narrow range during the Ist 3 weeks of 
November. 

October cottonoil consumption fooled 
speculators and consumers when 398,382 
bbls. were reported, largest month since 
September, '34, and 3rd largest on record, 

Virtues of linseed oil and meal will 
shortly be extolled through a recently 
launched national advertising and educa- 
tional campaign, plans for which were 
formulated at a meeting in Milwaukee 
Nov. 6, and attended by 7 of the leading 
producers. Executive officers of the Lin- 
seed Meal Educational Committee will be 
located in the Commerce Bldg., Mil- 
Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlap As- 
sociates, will handle the publicity. 


waukee, 
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NEW IDEAS 


from the Glyco Laboratories 





The first of a series of announcements 


By Edward Rosendahl 


New Material Keeps 


Creams Away From 


Alkaline Side 





There’s a new trend in the manufacture of cosmetics. It’s Glycosterin 
(Diglycol Stearate), an emulsifying agent that is entirely free from 
alkalis and amines. It’s wonderful as a base for creams and lotions. 


It keeps them away from the alkaline side! That's the latest advice 
from skin specialists. For they say alkaline products tend to neutralize 
the normal acidity of the skin, which nature puts there as a guard 
against bacteria. Thus, to the cosmetic industry Glycosterin offers a 
modern, new consumer appeal ! 


@ How To Make A Soapy Tooth Paste 
‘Without Soap 


Glycosterin provides an excellent material for producing a soapless, 
non-alkaline tooth paste. Its cleansing powers are wonderfully 
efficient, and like soap it has foaming properties. Also, it serves 
as a binder. In many cases an improved product will result by 
merely changing the formula to call for Glycosterin instead of soap. 


@ Other Properties And Uses Of 
Glycosterin 


Glycosterin is a hard, wax-like material available in blocks, con- 
venient to use. It is white, odorless and non-toxic. It will make 
a beautiful, greaseless, non-irritating cream. In the preparation 
of heavy viscous fluids, its instant thickening action in water saves 
time and expense. In the Pharmaceutical field Glycosterin can 
be used to form protective coatings for tablets, powders, and 
crystals to prevent absorption of moisture. 


@ If You Have Used Glycosterin Before 


Here's good news for those who have already used Glycosterin. 
There have been two vital improvements in this product. It has 
been made white and odorless. You asked for it this way and 
now we can give it to you. 


@ Let Us Help You 


Is your product up-to-the-minute in quality and efficiency? Are 
you using the most efficient and economical ingredients ? If you 
have any problem involving chemicals, drop us a line. We will help 
you if we can. Or send for our complete catalogue of chemicals 
and formulas that may give you some new ideas and valuable help, 








Glyco Products Co., Inc. 























R. GGA. Greeff & Co., Inc. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers’ Agents 
Importers Exporters 
Acetone C.P. 

Acid Lactic 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Carbon Black 

Di-iso-butylene 

Methyl! Ethyl Ketone 
Quinoidine 

Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Sodium Sulphide 
Tartar Emetic 


Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 


























HEAVY CHEMITALS 
vy HI 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 

















Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda 


Bisulphite of Soda 
Sal Soda 
Epsom Salts 


Spraying and Dusting Materials 
Immediately available in any amount 
call 


We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems 





————— 
MELCHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
































949 Broadway (Dept 1) New York PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN, N.J, BRUSTON, MASS, 
HT tT | ib 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


Casein Prices are Rising Rapid- 
ly — Carbon Black Figure Re- 
peated — No Dry Color Prices 
Out — Paint Sales in Heavy 
Volume— 


Casein quotations again advanced last 
month, continuing the upward trend in 
this commodity which has been one of 
the outstanding features of the raw paint 
materials market for some time. Indica- 
tions seem to point to still further ad- 
vances during the winter period. The 
higher price level is now allowing in- 
creasingly large quantities of Argentine 
casein to enter into domestic consumption. 


Are We Self-Sufficient? 

The U. S. is rapidly attaining self- 
sufficiency in casein. In ’20 two-thirds 
of the casein required in American indus- 
try was obtained from foreign countries, 
and as late as ’29 approximately one-half 
was imported. By 734, however, only 
4% of the casein required was im- 
ported, balance being supplied by domes- 
tic producers. 

Domestic production of casein during 
34 reached the high total of 37,331,000 
Ibs., according to statistics gathered by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Dept. of Agriculture. This compares 
with 24,000,000 in ’33, 21,000,000 in ’24, 
and around 7,000,000 in ’22. 

Casein imports amounted to only 1,500,- 
000 Ibs. during ’34 compared with 27,580,- 
000 in ’29 and an of about 
22,500,000 per annum during the 7 years 
following ’22. 


average 


Imports since the begin- 
ning of ’35, have increased slightly total- 
ling 1,250,000 during the Ist 8 months of 
the year compared with a little over 
1,000,000 Ibs. for the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 


Pigment Prices Unchanged 

Pigment manufacturers are renewing 
contracts on most items in this classifica- 
tion at unchanged levels. Carbon black 
prices are repeated for ’36. Statistically 
both zinc and lead improved in October. 
Despite the and 
stocks and both, there 
have been no changes in quotations for 
pig lead or zinc for several weeks and 
the trade is beginning to wonder what 
reasons are in back of such action. The 
trade mildly surprised that zinc 
oxide producers were willing to take busi- 
ness for the Ist 6 months of °36 at the 
low prices now prevailing. In 
quarters the opinion had been freely ex- 
pressed earlier in the fall, when the dras- 
tic price reductions were placed in effect, 
that such action would prove to be only 
temporary. Lithopone and titanium pig- 
ments makers are soliciting business on 


decline in lead zinc 


increased use of 


was 


many 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 20 Oct. 31 
Casein, 20-30 $0.14%4 $0.13 
80-100 ma mt 13% 
Red vermillion 1.58 1.55 
DECLINED 
None. 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Sept.’35 Aug.’35 Sept.’34 
Employment a 106.7. z105.5 98.8 
Payrolls a 89.5 287.8 75.8 
Aug.’35 July ’35 Aug.’34 
Prices b 78.6 79.1 79.9 


Oct.’35 Sept. ’35 
Pigments, Paints and 
Varnish, exports ... $1,241,000 $1,352,000 


a 1923-25—100.0; b1926=100.0; z Revised. 














the 6 months basis also and carbon black 
contracts contain a clause permitting price 
adjustments on July 1. No prices on 
dry colors were released up to Nov. 21, 
and none were really expected prior to 
Dec, 1. The rise in bichromate prices 
for 736 is strengthen the 
chrome green and chrome yellow quota- 


expected to 


tions for next year, but whether such ac- 
tion means a definite price increase re- 
mains unanswered at the 
chrome color manufacturers. 


moment by 


Gums—Naval Stores—Shellac 

A few price adjustments were made in 
Rosin and 
turpentine prices lost ground in the Ist 
3 weeks of November when comparisons 
are made with the closing quotations on 
Oct. 31. A new falling off in demand 
was reported from the primary centers. 
Naval stores industry is awaiting the out- 
come of the several meetings being held 
to consider a proposed new marketing 
agreement. Shellac and wax prices were 
steady and unchanged during the period 
under review.* 


several of the varnish gums. 


Paint Sales Better than Seasonal 

Paint sales continue in heavy volume, 
contrary to the general seasonal trend. 
Continuance of fairly mild weather, per- 
mitting outdoor work, plus the fact that 
a large number of PWA and moderniza- 
tion projects are now reaching the paint- 
ing stage are some of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the large increase over normal 
in fall paint sales. 

Indicative of decided betterment in 
paint sales in the past few months is the 
statement of President Joyce of Glidden 
that October sales were the best for any 
month this year, a gain of 14.5% over 
September and 42.3% over October of 
last year. Paint division which normally 
falls at this period was aided by increased 
a Suds in drafting new naval stores agree- 
ment seemed further away than ever when the 
control committee resigned on Nov. 16. Others 
held, however, that this was simply a move to 
“clear the deck” for a new agreement. Fear of 


further deterioration of rosin stocks in govern 
ment hands may cause sale of part soon. 
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auto production and mild weather permit- 
ting the extention of the period for out- 
side work. 


Construction Gains Momentum 
Partly because of private 
partly because of the momentum of the 
WPA, construction has gained sharply, 
according to F. W. For 
October, volume undertaken in 37 eastern 
states totaled $200,863,700. 
highest monthly volume reported 


activity, 


Dodge Corp. 


This was the 
since 
that shown for December, ’33, which, in- 
cidentally, was the month of peak under- 
takings of the original PWA. 
Excluding December, ’33, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the records of the 
Autumn of 731 to find construction totals 
larger than the one turned in during Oc- 
tober. Last month's 
with $167,376,200 for September and was 
almost 50% greater than the total of 


>= 


$135,224,800 reported during October, ’34. 


record compares 


Church, New Supply Dealer 

J. W. Church & Co. is the designation 
of a new Cleveland paint raw material 
dealer with offices at Euclid 
Through his former connection, president 
of Pure Calcium Products, Dealer Church 
is well-known to the paint trade. 


eae 
17325 ave. 


Another Edition of the “Bible” 
The “Paint Bible”- 


nous treatise, officially designated Phys- 


famous volumi- 


ical & Chemical Examination of Paints, 


Varnishes, Lacquers, Colors, ete., and 


edited by Dr. Henry A. Gardner 
into the 7th edition. Copies at $11 may 
be had through the N. P. V. & L. A. 


offices in Washington. 


goes 


Matteson is Cabot Representative 

M. R. Matteson, paint manufacturers 
representative, Detroit, takes on agency 
for Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Louisville P. V. & L. A. Elects 
Varnish & 
Association elects following officers for 


Louisville Paint, Lacquer 
coming year: P. T. Eitel, Porter Paint, 
president; H,. A. Fitzpatrick, 
Gaulbert Paint & Varnish, vice-presi- 
dent; W. R. Fritsch, Kentucky Color & 
Chemical, secretary-treasurer. 


Peaslee 


Executive 
committee members are: Bodley Booker, 
chairman; S. E. Booker, 
bert; E. Hancock, Louisville Varnish; 
C. Lussky, Progress Paint; and J. F. 
Kurfees and Kenneth E. Clark, of Chas. 
Long, Jr., Paint. 


Peaslee Gaul- 


Moves 


Link-Belt, formerly located at 910 S. 


Michigan ave., Chicago, moves to 307 
N. Michigan ave., occupying entire 23rd 
floor in the Bell Bldg. 

Paul O. Abbé, Inc., (ball & pebble 
mills, etc.), opens Chicago office at 407 


S. Dearborn st. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Manufacturers 


WARSHAW. 
Importers Cauauiry Merchants 
CHEMICA\® 


Since 1892 


THE HARSHAW 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 








OFFICES AND LABORATORIES : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WORKS: CLEVELAND, PHILADELPHIA AND ELYRIA 


* Q U A L | TY—A forty-three year 


background of satisfied users. 


* SCOPE — Over five hundred differ- 


ent chemicals. Used by many industries. 


= SERVICE-—A large research 


laboratory and staff to assist you. 


a CONVEN : ENCE— Fourteen 


warehouses and three large plants to serve 


you. 


CHEMICAL CO. 


CINCINNATI EAST LIVERPOOL LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 








MAGONE 


A CLARIFYING AGENT FOR CLOUDY SOLUTIONS 











A CONSTITUENT OF 
Sulphonated Oils 
Degumming Agents 
Sudsless Soap Formulae 
Textile Soaps Boiler Compounds 
Textile Oils Cleaning Compounds 
Textile Softeners Bottle Cleaning Compounds 
AND 
All Types of Emulsions 





THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Literature 








PITTSBURGH STEEL DRUM COMPANY 


cordially invites you 


to visit its display at 
BOOTH 235 


at the Exposition of Chemical Industries 

















BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Fertilizers 


{Industry Shocked at Melvin 
Death—400 Attend Atlanta Con- 
vention—Raw Materials Market 
Sluggish—Varying Opinions on 
Season’s Outlook— 


Fertilizer producers, meeting at Atlanta, 
Nov. 19 and 20, were urged to cooperate 
in the elimination of unfair trade prac- 
tices undesirable both to consumers and to 
manufacturers of fertilizer. Nearly 400 
fertilizer men heard W. T. Wright, Nor- 
folk, Va., N. F. A. vice-president, make 
a plea for industry cooperation in the 
opening address of the Association’s fall 
meeting. Mr. Wright substituted on the 
program for C. T. Melvin, president, 
whose death occurred only a few hours be- 
fore the convention started deliberations.* 

Speaking on “Industry Self-Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Wright told of the opportun- 
ity which the industry has, in the light 
of past experiences, for governing itseli 
fairly and advantageously under existing 
law. 

Very little actual business in raw fer- 
tilizer materials was placed in the lst 3 
weeks of November. Interest centered in 
the Atlanta convention with buyers un- 
willing to contract ahead on futures until 
some of the policies to be followed in the 
coming season are more generally known. 

Organic ammoniates were weak again 
last month, but while some tonnage 
changed hands, total was exceedingly 
small. Other price changes were rela- 
tively unimportant. Until announcement 
is made of nitrate prices past Dec. 31 
there is very little likelihood of any heavy 
trading in the nitrogen products. 


Dept. of Agriculture’s Viewpoint 

Fertilizer mixers are severely critical 
of a recent Dept. of Agriculture forecast 
of lower fertilizer prices for the coming 
spring season. Say the mixers—‘Such 
forecasts are somewhat inappropriate to 
say the least,” and point out that in- 
creased cost of many raw materials and 
a splendid record of wage rate mainte- 
nance make such a possibility unlikely. 

What do the farmers say? Very little 
at the moment. What do they secretly 
hope for?—a return to the cut-throat, 
“knock-em-down and drag-em-out’” com- 
petition that had cne of America’s fore- 
most industries groggy on the ropes. 

If a return to former chaotic condi- 
tions result next spring it will not be the 
result of lack of forethought on the part 
of the industry’s leaders. This was very 
self-evident in the determined counte- 
nances of the fertilizer executives gath- 
efed together in Atlanta last month. 
The industry was one of the very few to 

*In a special election A. D. Strobhar, presi- 


dent, Southern Fertilizer & Chemical was elected 
president for the unexpired term. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 20 Oct. 31 
Bone meal, imp. ...............$24.00 $23.00 
DECLINED 
Blood, dried, N. Y. ............ $3.00 $3.25 
CNG i cotta ccsnavcce Oe 3.50 
Imp. . 3.07% 3.25 


Bone meal, Chgo., 3 & 50 17.00 19.00 
Calcium phosphate, precip., 


unit * ; .59 .62 
Castor pomace, imp. ae 18.00 
Tankage, grd., N. Y. ........ 2.90 3.00 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Aug.’35 July ’35 Aug.’34 
Fert. Mat. prices b 66.8 65.7 64.8 
Mixed Fert. pricesb 68.1 68.6 73.0 


Oct.’35 Sept. ’35 
Fertilizers & Materials: 





od) re $1,851,000 $1,852,000 
TRRDOCER: ...-...0c00:.. . 1,456,000 1,051,000 
b 1926=100.0. 











indicate any appreciable desire for a con- 
tinuance of NRA in the poll taken by 
C. I. in February. It was the 4th to 
come forward with a proposed voluntary 
agreement, when on Nov. 8, 90% of the 
capacity of the industry requested ap- 
proval of labor provisions under the 
amended NIRA. 


Opinion of John J. Watson 

A more optimistic note is expressed by 
one of the leading executives in the in- 
dustry, President John J. Watson of 
I.A.C., and a former N.F.A, president. 

“The fertilizer industry, which is al- 
most entirely governed by the success of 
farmers throughout the country, should 
enjoy a very satisfactory season,” Mr. 
Watson pointed out. “Farmers in Maine 
have been securing as high as $1.80 a 
bag for potatoes this year,” he added, 
“whereas in 1934 they were only getting 
approximately 45c. 

“The cotton situation does not appear 
to be any different than it was last year, 
but pork is considerably higher and, since 
corn is largely used in the feeding of 
hogs, the fertilizer trade should benefit 
by any tendency toward increasing the 
output of grain for feeding purposes.” 


Now Domestic Crystal Urea 

The layman is not likely to know that 
one of the many diversified du Pont in- 
terests is that of supplying fertilizer raw 
materials. Yet from its Belle, W. Va., 
plant comes a steady stream of nitrogen 
products. Du Pont chemists are elated 
at their latest achievement, crystal urea. 

Urea was lst discovered in 1773. It 
was synthesized by the German chemist 
Wohler in 1828 from ammonium cyanate. 
Wohler’s experiment was considered of 
great importance because it was the Ist 
time that a substance known to be manu- 
factured in life processes was ever pre- 
pared by man from a substance known to 
have no connection with living things. 
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Previously it was thought that sub- 
stances found in living tissues were 
unique and obeyed laws different from 
those of the chemical compounds with 
which chemists were acquainted. 

Urea from German sources has been 
on the American fertilizer market for 
several years, but the du Pont product is 
the Ist to be produced commercially by 
the American chemical industry. 


October Tag Sales a Record 

October fertilizer tag sales in Southern 
states reached 151,270 tons, largest vol- 
ume on record for the month, 20% ahead 
of October a year ago, and the lst month 
since June to exceed the corresponding 
period of ’34. In the last 4 years Octo- 
ber sales have averaged 3.1% of the 
year’s total. 

Totaling 3,750,612 tons, sales in the 
Ist 10 months were 11% larger than in 
*34, but were 34% under volume in Janu- 
ary-October, ’30, peak year for sales, 
Only states in which sales this year have 
run under last year’s are Florida and 
Arkansas, and the declines have been 
relatively small. 

October sales in 5 mid-west states 
totaled 25,512 tons, new high for the 
month and more than 6 times as high as 
in October of last year. It was the 6th 
consecutive month in which sales were 
larger than in the corresponding month 
of last year. In the last 4 years October 
sales in the mid-West averaged 3.3% of 
the year’s total. 


Better Business in Rock 

Whenever phosphate rock or super- 
phosphate statistics are quoted either one 
of 2 accepted authorities is usually men- 
tioned; A. N. Gray, secretary of the In- 
ternational Superphosphate Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, or the Florida Pebble 
Phosphate Export Association, whose 
efficient secretary is F. C. Noyes. 

Expert Statistician Gray, from his 
London office, announces that ’34 super- 
phosphate world production increased 
7% over ’33, or 14,065,452 tons to 13,- 
148,532. In the same periods rock pro- 
duction increased 10%. 

Domestic rock producers are elated at 
the September Tampa export total, 99,- 
968 tons, a new high for at least 7 
years and possibly an all-time record. 
October preliminary figures lead to the 
belief that October will prove even better 
than September. 


Our Exports Increase 

Devaluation of the dollar, plus other 
factors, have tended to raise the volume 
of our fertilizer exports in the past 18 
months. Se tember, with a tonnage of 
208,797 ($1,351,730), had the greatest 
volume for any month for at least 6 
years. Compared with September of ’34 
the gain is 90% in volume and 46% in 
value. 
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SUCROSE OCTA ACETATE 
NIACET 


_PRODUCTS _ c — A white, crystalline powder which 
Acetic Acid Glacial eee because of its high viscosity does not re- 


5 Sr ary Preparation of crystallize on cooling but remains as a 


Acetamid t t glass. 
po orbs ADHESIVES ransparent glass 


Paraldehyde It is compatible with cellulose nitrate, 


Acetaldehyde — PAPER FINISHES cellulose acetate, and most resins and 
Crotonic Acid 


lron Acetates 

Methyl Acetate LACQUERS 
denmenraed RESINS modifying their physical properties. 
Aluminum Formate SOA melts at 80-88" to give a 


Sucrose Octa Acetate 
Other Acetate Salts PLASTICS 


NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


plastic products; generally improving their 
resistance to moisture penetration and 


tacky adhesive film of valuable properties. 
It may also be incorporated in other 
anhydrous adhesives to modify their physical 
properties; applied to paper from an 
organic solvent it produces transparency 
and parchment-appearing surfaces. On 
heavier stocks, as boxboards, impregnation 
with SOA gives oil, water, and grease- 
repellent surfaces. 


Samples and turiher information on request 





Church & Dwight, Inc. 


Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET NEW: YORK 


ee er ee ee he eee ee 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


OSPF NG: Bin, C8 


1 S| 4 of 
Mononyorate 


7 ) ~ pe 
Siieleanel Gieithsy 
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Stock Market Booms as Speculative.Fever Grips Country—Less 
Interest in the Chemical Stocks—Davison Chemical Reorganization 
Plan Approved—Bitter Battle Over Control of V.-C. Continues— 
Du Pont Declares Special Dividend of G. M. Stock— 


The steady gain in the stock market is 
one of the chief topics of conversation, 
and already there is talk of “The Bull 
Market of ’35.” Some of the gain in the 
Ist half of November came as a result 
of the reported informal orders of the 
President for definite budget reductions 
and the flood of statements from one set 
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DAILY SALES i MILLION 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Is the steady rise over the past 6 months an 
indication of a new ‘‘Bull Market’? 
of government officials that business need 
fear no further meddling, but it is safe 
to say that much of the advance is due 
directly to the beginnings of a specula- 
tive fever. One of the surest indications 
that this is so is the volume of trading. 
Where 6 months ago a 3,000,000 share 
day would have provided a distinct shock 
to the Street, the financial district is now 
thoroughly accustomed to such activity. 


Chemical Stocks Lag Behind 

Chemical stocks did not generally rise 
in direct proportion with the rest of the 
market. In quarters the feeling 
prevails that the chemical stocks are sell- 
ing at too high prices based on current 
dividend yield, and as a natural result, 
some interest has drifted away from the 
chemical stocks and is now centered in 
other groups. Between the close on Oct. 
25th and the close of Nov. 15th Allied 
lost 6 points. In the same period Air 
Reduction gained 61% points, Columbian 
Carbon 1 point, du Pont 7 points, Mon- 
santo Sgths, and U.S.I. made a net gain 
of but % point. 


many 


Fertilizer Companies Make News 
30th V.-C. and Davison Chemical were 
featured in last month’s news, the mud- 
dled state of the former being further 
aggravated by the resignation of 6 offi- 
cials in protest against the ousting of 
A. Lynn Ivey as president. That the 
ousted faction will resort to court action 
is the generally accepted belief in fer- 
tilizer circles. 
Reorganization plan for Davison 
Chemical and associated companies has 
been confirmed. The Davison Chemical 
Corp. has been incorporated in Maryland, 
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and Chester F. Hockley is slated for the 
presidency. 


Dart Seeks to Restore Ivey 

V.-C. been notified that 
sufficient stockholders had signed the call 
for a special meeting on Dec. 17. Joseph 
A. Dart largest individual prior prefer- 
ence stockholder and former director, is 
One purpose is to 
overcome the control of George S. Kemp 


officers have 


calling the meeting. 


and associates and the reinstatement of 
A. L. Ivey as president. 

Gustavas Ober, Jr., of Baltimore, has 
been president, succeeding 
M. S. Purbis, resigned. Mr. Ober is a 
former president of the National Fer- 


elected vice 


tilizer Association and was connected 
with the fertilizer firm of G. Ober & 
Sons. 


Du Pont Declares Special 


For several days last month rumors 
that 
the du Pon: Co. would do something spe- 
Nov. 18 
directors declared a special dividend of 
one-fifty-fifth of a 
Motors common to each share of du Pont 


spread through the financial centers 


cial for its stockholders. On 


share of General 
common, payable on Dec. 27 to holders of 
record of Noy. 27. 

Distribution will be made from 200,000 
shares of G. M. common, acquired by 
du Pont in small lots as a current, tempo- 
rary investment over the last 5 years. It 
is entirely divorced from the permanent 
investment of 10,000,000 shares of G. M. 

Directors regular 
dividend of 90c a share on the $20 par 
value common, also payable on Dec. 14 to 
holders of record of Nov. 27, and the 


also declared the 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Abbott Laboratories 

(stock) .. 33-1/3% Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Archer-Daniels- 

Midland ae ee 25c Nov 21 Dec. 2 
Archer- Daniels 

Midland, Sp. 25e Nov. 21 Dec. 2 
Atlas Powder .... 50c Nov.20 Dec. 10 
Columbian Carbon. $1.00 Nov. 14 Dec. 2 
Columbian Carbon, 

= Eee 40c Nov. 14 Dec. 2 
Comm. Solvents .. 30c Dec. 2 Dec. 31 
Eastman Kodak, ex. 25c Dec. 5 Jan. 2 
Eastman Kodak ... $1.25 Dec. 5 Jan. 2 
Eastman Kodak, pf. $1.50 Dec. 5 Jan. 2 
Freeport Texas... 25c Nov.15 Dec. 2 
Freeport Texas, pf. $1.50 Jan. 15 Feb. 3 
Lindsay Lt.& Chem. 10c Nov. 9 Nov. 18 
ee 10¢c Dec. 23 Jan. 1 
Merck, pf. .. $2.00 Dec. 23 Jan. 1 
Monsanto ....... 25c Nov.25 Dec. 14 
Monsanto, ex. ... 25c Nov.25 Dec. 14 
Nat’l Lead, pf. A. $1.75 Nov. 29 Dec. 14 
Penick & Ford.... 75c Dec. 2 Dec. 16 
Sher.-Williams, pf. $1.50 Nov.15 Dec. 2 
Spencer Kellogg & 

ENN 62.2 cwoe kts 40c Dec. 15 Dec. 30 
Wreestvaee | iccii<. 10c Nov.15 Dec. 2 
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regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the 
debenture stock, payable on Jan. 25 to 
holders of record of Jan. 10. 


Approve Nitrate Financing 

Holders of Anglo-Chilean Nitrate 7% 
first mortgage debentures approve amend- 
ments to the trust deed to provide for 
extension of maturity of the bonds from 
Jan. 1, 1950, to 1961, reduction in annual 
interest rate to 444%, reduction in annual 
sinking fund to 4% 


plus % of remain- 


ing earnings in excess of interest and 


sinking fund. 


Hercules’ Stockholders to Vote 
Hercules’ stockholders will Dec. 
to change preferred 
from a dividend rate of 7% 


vote 
16 on a_ proposal 
to 6%, and 
to make the stock non-callable prior to 


Nov. 15, ’41. 


Earning Statements 
Net income of Cyanamid and _ subsidi- 
depreciation, deple- 


tion, research and process development 
expenses, interest, Federal taxes, minor- 
ity interest and other charges. Earnings 
were equivalent to $1 a share on 2,520,- 
370 shares of $10-par combined Class A 
and B common stocks outstanding at the 
end of the period, excluding shares held 
by subsidiaries. 

In the 


net profit 


period of last 


$1 573,988, or O ec 


corresponding 
year was 
a share on the combined A and B shares. 

Consolidated 


months ended on Sept. 30 compares with 


income account for 9 


that of a year before as follows: 


1935 1934 
Oper. profit after exp. .. $5,186,565 $4,082,930 
Other income .......... 549,337 452,469 


Total income ....... $5,735,902 $4,535,399 
Depreciation and depl. .. 1,553,139 1,369,397 
Research and process devl. 

exp. : 870,345 891,632 
EMICWOEE oe dewsc (cscecens 331,278 292,297 
Prov. for income tax 363,650 328,993 
Minority interest 83,521 79,092 


Net income $2,533,969 $1,573,988 


United Chemicals, Inc., and subsidiaries 
report for 9 months ended Sept. 30, 735, 
net loss of $38,151 after taxes, deprecia- 
tion, etc., comparing [ 
$66,784 in Ist 9 months of °34. For 


quarter ended Sept. 30, indicated net loss, 


loss ot 


with net 


based on a comparison of company’s re- 
ports for the 6 and 9 months periods, was 
$11,024 after taxes and charges against 
net loss of $13,005 in preceding quarter 
and net $18,847 in 
quarter of previous year. 


loss of September 


Agricultural Chemical Co. 
reports for the period from July 1 to 
Oct. 3 a net loss of $109,600, against 
a net loss for the period from July 1 to 
Sept. 27, ’34, of $102,450. Gross profit 
from was $275,744, 
$258,525 last year. 
were reserves for self insurance of $174,- 
514, against $148,055 in 734. 


American 


operations against 


Among the charges 
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DEPENDABLE - UNIFORM, 


Many of the processes employed 
in the refining of coal tar pro- 
ducts have been developed by 
the Koppers companies. A com- 
petent technical staff is constantly 
at work to introduce further pro- 
cess refinements and to insure the 
high quality of all Koppers pro- 
ducts. The Koppers laboratories 


€o, | S o 
"Stun, cnt wer 4 are abreast of all new develop- 
TION SERVICE FOR your © ) 





@ BENZOL (All grades) 

@ TOLUOL (Industrial and Nitration) 
@ XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 

@ SOLVENT NAPHTHA 

@ PHENOL (82% and 90% Purity) 


@ CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and Special 
Fractians ) 


@ CRESYLIC ACID (98% Pale, low-boiling) 
@ NAPHTHALENE 


ments in the field of coal tar 
4 products. Their services are at 
ies a | your command. 


(For construction and maintenance, Koppers also produces: Roof- 
ing, Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Creosote, Tar Base Paints 
and Coatings, and Tarmac for driveways, roads, pavements, etc.) 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices: 

New York, Boston; Providence, Chicago, Birmingham, San Francisco” 
Plants: Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, I1L.; Follansbee, W.Va. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hamilton, O.; Kearny, N.J. Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Providence, R.1.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; 

Swedeland, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Youngstown, O. 














JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


500 Fifth Ave.., 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





New York 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. | 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 























1935 Earnings 
November _ 1934 1933 Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
xLast High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Rate* 1934 1933 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE x Nov. 1935 1935 
170% 173 104% 113 91% 112 47% 8,500 127,300 Air MACNN 6 oc tccteeeni No 841,288 $5.50 4.98 3.79 
164% 173 125 100% 115% 152 70% 21,600 216,110 Allied Chem, & pee Coweeees No 2,214,099 6.00 6.83 5.50 
126% 129 122% 130 122% 125 115 1200 21,400 7% — 1 ReAceeeKee 100 345,540 7.00 50.79 2.24 
51% 57% 41% 48 25% 35 7% 5°700 130,500 Amer. Agric. Chem. ........ 100 315,701 2.00 6.37 p4.19 
31% 3534 22% 62% 20% 89% 13 81,500 376,700 Amer, Com. Alcohol ........ 20 260,716 None 3.57 4.56 
46% 52 36 39% 264% 29% 9% 7,700 114,300 Archer-Dan-Midland ....... No 541,546 1.50 p4.21 p3.82 
4638 48% 32% 55% 35% 39% 9 7,800 98,600 Atlas Powder Co. .......... No 234,235 2.00 2.49 74 
112% 115 10634 106% 83 83% 60 410 5,820 GS cum. phd. 2... cccce 100 88,781 6.00 13.54 8.38 
291%, 353% 19% 44% 17% S8hHR 4% 77,600 1,085,600 Celanese Corp. Amer. ...... No 987,800 None 1.25 3.32 
18 194% 15% 18% 9% 22% 7 39,800 677.609  Colgate-Palm.-Peet ......... No 1,985,812 75 1.16 — .57 
105% 106% 101 102% 68% 88 49 1,800 21,300 to -« Ww 254,500 6.00 15.14 1.51 
96354 101% 67 77% 58 71% 23% 14,400 202,800 Columbian Carbon ......... No 538,154 3.40 3.93 2.17 
215, 23% 16% 36% 154 57% 9 204,100 1,404,100 Commer. Solvents .......... No 2,635,371 85 .89 388 
73 /3y¥ OU 84% 55% 905% 45% 49,300 374.700 Comm Products .....cccccs ie - 2,530,000 3.00 3.16 3.87 
155 165 14834 150% 135 145% 117% 400 8,600 49 Cam, Pld. oc cccs ee | 243,739 7.00 39.65 46.02 
40 503% 35342 55% 29 33% 10 4,500 29,300 Devoe & Rayn, A .......... No 95,000 2.00 2.36 3.82 
144% 145% 865% 103% 80 95% 32% 43,200 873,000 DuPont de Nemours ........ 20 = 10,871,997 3.15 3.63 2.93 
131% 132 1267% 128% 115 117 97% 4,600 35,600 6% cum. deb. ... 100 1,092,699 6.00 42.73 35.58 
171 172 11042 116% 79 89% 46 10,600 200,300 Eastman Kodak ........ No 2,250,921 4.00 6.28 4.76 
155 164 141 147 120 130 110 130 5,050 6% cum. pfd. 100 61,657 6.00 235.22 180.34 
29% 29% 17% 50% 21% 49% 16% 43,900 273,300 Freeport Texas .. 10 784,664 2.00 1.76 3.01 
120 124 112% 160% 113% 160% 97 _...... 1,960 OPE COMGs DEG. 6éccccccs 100 25,000 6.00 120.08 156.73 
407% 4134 233g 28% 15% 20 3% 32.600 422.700 Giliddem Ca. .......6<. accel) ee 603,304 Cee ee 1.54 
109 111 1047, 107% 83 91% 48 690 8,450 Glidden, 6% pfd. .......... 100 63,044 (1 ee 22.60 
115 117% 85 96% 74 85% 65 1,600 52,500 Hazel Atlas ...... diebetecs 25 434,409 5.00 5.21 6.22 
87% 90 71 815% 59 6854 15 2°400 58,/00 Hercules Powder ........... No 582,679 3.00 3.94 2.79 
126% 128 122 125% 111 110% 8&5 650 5,550 7% cum. pid. .ccccccce 100 105,765 7.00 28.79 22.38 
31% 363% 23% 32 193% 85 24 33,400 448,900 Industrial Rayon ...... ce oe 600,000 1.68 2.23 3.01 
au. s 25% 6% 2 5% % 10,000 138,800 Intern. Agricul. ....... cane 0 See 436,049 None p—.99 p .69 
3114 42% 26 37% 15 23% 5 3,300 49,600 7% cum, pr. PIG aces . 100 100,000 None p2.69 £4.00 
37% 38% 22% 29% 21 23% 6% 336,300 2,035,700 Intern. Nickel ...........-. No 14,584,025 -60 1.14 53 
27% 36% 2514 32 21 27% 13% 2,400 27-900 Hiitesty Salt k< ccccocccs sauce nee 240,000 1.50 2.02 2.04 
33 36% 31 33% 15% 22 7% 4,200 55,300 Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 500,000 1.60 v2.22 v3.01 
46 49% 2114 43% 22% 37% 4% 41,900 790,900 Libbey Owens Ford ..... ae oe 2,559,042 1.20 1.25 1.64 
3434 36% 2414 354% 16% 50 10% 38,300 227,300 Liquid Carbonic ........... No 342,406 Bae? | o- canes v1.05 
32% 333% 2334 40% 23% 46% 14 18,000 269,800 Mathieson Alkali No 650,436 1.50 1.20 1.70 
93% 9434 55 61% 39 83 25 7,300 188,800 Monsanto Chem. ..... 10 864,000 1.25 3.03 2.57 
205 205 145 176 435 140 43% 1,700 19,900 National Lead .......ccc.-- 100 309,831 5.00 8.38 6.98 
161 16214 150 146% 122 128% 101 200 4,540 7% cum “A” ofd .... 100 243,676 7.00 20.12 18.35 
13514 14014 1215¢ 121% 100% 109% 75 320 4,190 6% cum. “B” pfd. ..... 100 103,277 6.00 35.36 30.45 
8% 9% 4% 13 54 11% 1% 57,500 202,500 Newport Industries ........ 1 519,347 None on 05 
12734 129 80 94 60 96% 31% 20,100 191,100 Owens-Illinois Glass ....... a 1,200,000 4.00 5.41 4.86 
473%, 5334 42% 44% 33% 47% 19% 22,900 312,800 Procter & Gamble ......... No 6,410,000 1.70 2.23 p 2.11 
120 121 15 17 10234 110% 97 1,880 7,540 5%. = (ser, 2-1-29) . 100 171,569 5.00 £88.13 p83.69 
7% Mm 4 6% 3% Mm 1% 27,600 170,600 Tenn. C val wianencas aeuKes 5 857,896 None .27 — 11 
3114 3634 2834 43% 30 45% 15% 55,600 481,400 Texas Gul Sulphur 2.2... No =. 2,540,000 2.00 1.81 2.93 
73% 74% 44 50% 35% 51% 19% 63,700 1,074,400 Union Carbide & Carbon .... No 9,000,743 1.60 2.28 1.59 
76% 78 46 50% 35 37% 10% 7,500 °'222,500 United Carbon .......+s0+- - No 370,127 2.40 3.55 1.39 
47 49-35% 644% «32 94 13% 33,900 337,300 U.S. Indus. Alco. ........ - No 391,033 None 4.04 3.56 
20% 21% 11% 31% 14 36% 7% 50,700 403,900 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. ..... No 366,637 None —2.29 —2.40 
4% 4% 2% 5% 1% 7% % 12,700 148,100 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ....... No 486,000 None p—.79 p—2.46 
31% 32% 17% 26 10 26% 3% 23,300 235,200 6% cum. part. pfd...... 100 213,392 None £4.20 p .52 
115 120% 85 84 59% 63% 35% 300 10,800 7% cum. prior pfd...... 100 60,000 None £23.50 p9.06 
24% 25 16% 27% 14% 20% 5 16,900 114,500 Westvaco Chlorine ......... No 284,962 .40 1.55 1.08 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
28 293% 15 22% 14 16% 33 63,900 782,900 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ...... No 2,404,194 m .10 .99 .99 
31 4 ¥ 2 rif on 5 ae 1,200 11,800 British Celanese Am, R. 10 2,806,000 NOUNS. ddece.  -Saeas 
110 112% 90 105% 81 110 27 1,600 23,685 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pf... 100 144,379 7.00 16.37 32.24 
107 111% 7% 102 83 90 51 1,525 7,450 7% _ cum, prior pfd. .... 100 113,668 7.00 28.13 47.98 
13 15 7 19 7 26% 2 3,900 13,500 Celluloid Corp. .....eeseeee 15 194,952 None —1.67 —1.00 
13% 14% 11% 14% 104 11% 4% 1,400 9,300 Courtaulds’ Ltd. ........66. 1£ 24,000,000 74% 7.57% 8.98% 
101 105% 80% 91 67% 78 30 4,800 72,100 Dow CHemMiGal occccccee e No 945,000 2.00 3.32 13.60 
10% 12% 6% 10% 4 8 Y% 12,500 92,900 Duval Texas Sulphur ....... No 500,000 eee z .08 
55 56 37 40% 19 19 8 1,100 18,700 Heyden Chem. Corp. ....... 10 147,600 1.35 3.07 2.74 
981% 99% 46% 57% 39 39% 13 11,000 129,000 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,141,305 1.40 2.69 1.87 
127 128 84 90% 47% 47 12% 5,050 13,410 Sherwin Williams .......... 25 635,583 San 0ti(‘(‘tK ww 93.54 
107, 113% 106 109% 100 99 80 950 5,980 6% pfd. AA. cum. ....... 100 155,521 Con }8-waans 920.78 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
115 116 76% 75 50% 57 25% 320 6,369 Pennsylvania Salt .......... 50 150,000 4.00 p5.94 p5.07 
1935 Out- 
November 1934 1933 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
xLast High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE x Nov.1935 1935 
113. 11334 104% 106% 83% 89 64 172,000 5,115,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. SUG wecsancecae 1949 5% M.N. 29,929,000 
22% 29% 7% 17% 5 14% 2% 303,000 3,021,000 Anglo Chilean s, f. deb. 7’s ........... anas 1945 7 M.N. 12,700,000 
91% 92 77% 88 61% 74% 37 80,000 659,000 By-Products Coke st ay ie. ie 1945 5% M.N. 4,932,000 
9914 100% 9144 92 62 65 38% 160,000 1,504,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist ~ tr. stpd. to 1942.. 1942 5 M.N. 5,994,100 
183% 21% 7 19% 5% 14% 2% 1,268,000 11,859,000  Lautaro Nitrate conv. b’s ..........+. 1954 6 a 31,357,000 
70 94 65 98%, 89% 99% 87 15,000 935,000 Montecatini Min & y ad det. 7's with war. 1937 7 my A rf 075, 045 
32% 38 321 74% 34% 62 x ee SOG Me CUE idee danccccdenwsneceses 1948 6 A. O. 3,156,000 
103 103% 91% 90 65% 76 50 21,000 G26000 Tea Case Ge GOR ¢vacccdédcccscce a 1944 6 M. S. 3,007,900 
871% 94% 66 89%4 62 81 34% 131,000 1,887,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 5’°8 .........eeeeee: 1941 5 A. O. 4,261,000 
+ Years ended 5-31-34 and 35; m Last paid, no regular rate; p Years ended 6-30-35 and 6-30-34; v Year ended 8-1-35; x Nov. 16; y Year ended 
8-31-34; 2 Year ended 8-31-34; * Including extras. 
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Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Graylime 


METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 












































FLUORIDES 


Special Qualities 











Trona on Searles Lake, California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


Sodium - Pp 
wm BORAX wm 


Sodium Acid 
AND 


Ammonium Acid BORIC ACID 


Purity Guaranteed over 99.57 


> sf 





Magnesium Silico 

















| “TRONA” 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
Pfaltz @ Bauer, Inc. AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
300 PEARL STREET-NEW YORK latinas acres 
Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 
| Canada 











TENNESSEE COPPER SULPHATE 


Guaranteed (99%) 
Crystal : Snow : Powdered 
Product of : TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 








(65%) 
Address Inquiries to: a 
Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp. Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Ga. Tampa, Fila. Lockland, O. 
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Industrial Trends 


{Business Close to Highest Peak 
Since Pre-Depression Period — 
Administration Spokesmen Seek 
to Reassure on Budget and New 
Legislation— 


Business news remains cheerful despite 
a number of uncertainties, mostly con- 
nected with the constitutionality or un- 
constitutionality of much of the more 
important “New Deal” legislation. Re- 
tail trade throughout the nation remains 


ahead of the corresponding period of last | 


year, except in the Metropolitan area of 
N. Y., where department sales for the 
Ist 15 days were off 4.7% from the same 
period of ’34. This condition is regarded 
as strictly a temporary one caused by a 
spell of unusually warm weather. Whole- 
sale trade has spurted ahead of the rate 
that prevailed in October. Retail and 


the spring 
and paper 


ceedingly 


and car-loadings 


volume. 


period. 
industries 


well. Electrical 
continues to register new all-time highs, 


are 


One of the 


in 


The textile, tanning 
are holding up ex- 


consumption 


satisfactory 


most encouraging 
signs is the improvement in construction 
totals, particularly those figures for resi- 
dential building and modernization. 
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wholesale trade for the Christmas period 
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is expected to “top” any totals reached 
in the past 5 years. 

The heavy industries are busy. Steel 
activity in the 3rd week of November 
reached 53.7%, the best production since 
Jan. 18, ’34. With the automobile shows 
over production schedules have _ been 
stepped up to a rate of approximately 
300,000 units monthly, and indications are 
that this rate will be maintained through 


Fall season brings rapid upturn in the 
business curve. 


Commodity 


prices generally failed to 


keep pace with the sharp rise in the stock 
There was very little snap to 
markets, but the metals were 
firmer, although no further price advances 


market. 
the grain 


were registered by lead, 


copper or zinc. 


Tin made a modest advance. 


The N. 


Y. Times Index 


of Business 





Statistics of Business 


October October 


1935 1934 
Automotive production .... ...... 1 
Bldg. contracts*t ........ $200,864 $1 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet ...... 1,091 
Merchandise importst ..... $189,240 $129,635 
Merchandise exportst ..... $221,215 $206, 413 
Newsprint Production 
Cape ONe occas aisk ashes ceeds 
U. S., MED Cre cteenen » auiseas 


ge) Re ee rere 
Plate glass ee Ae | Ane am ee 7,512 
Steel ingots production woes SykhG kOe 1,481, 
Steel activity, % capacity.. §2.33 24. 
Pig iron production, tons .. 1,978,411 951,0¢ 
U. S. consumption, crude 
PUUNOTO NOTES SC oewcleccke, tacrelers 
Tire shipments Kee Center A amen 
"NIPe TROCEUNE Rieceece vin d.6-oie 
(re ree 
Dept. of Labor Indicest 
Pactory payrous, t0tals}.. seeks 0 Sees 
POCtGly “CDIONINOUIET ccs weccee 6©6 leew ees 
Chemincal PEice WiGeRy 26-0 cee ww ees 
Chemical employmentta..  ...... 
Chemical payrouara .s.0% | cesses 
Chemicals and Related Products, 
BEGOTtse 22.005 giiaearestace $3,959 $7 
pera earn ae $5,010 $4,9 
SEGURA, TN0G, BOOGST cccec Seeaes  sesecs 
Stocks, vaw matevialaf .. .ccces savccers 
Cement prod., ratio of ss 
CO CMUMMIND. Seen Ce ek sce!) uauanee “tensows 
Anthracite prod., tons . 94, 271,000 4,729,000 
Bituminous prod., tons . » 936, 697,000 32,807,000 
BeGt atid SHGG POG, sicccs sects 8 8 cseees 


. 


September September 
1935 1934 
89,805 170,007 

$167,376 $110,151 

806 790 
$161,653 $131,658 
$198,189 $191,313 
223,892 196,172 
71,416 74,117 
ceerwe 25,847 
14,404,060 6,737,782 
2,829,835 1,268,977 
SE.33 23.05 
1,776,476 898,000 
72.1 258.0 

83.6 275.9 

80.3 84.3 

110.8 107.6 

97.8 87.9 
$8,692 $7,737 
$4,530 $4,184 
119 121 

99 109 

32.6 34.8 
4,172,000 3,977,000 
24,944,000 27,772,000 
33,149,780 28,183,793 
Jour. 


7——Carloadings———, r— Electrical Outputs, _ of 


0 
Week of 
Ending 1935 1934 Change 1935 
Oct. 26.... 707,826 624,808 +-13.3 1,895,817 
Nov. 2.... 680,662 613,048 +11.0 1,897,180 
Nov. 9.... 653,525 594,790 + 9.9 1,913,684 


Nov. 16.... 628,330 585,034 + 7.4 1,938,560 
NOW Baccee Recah eee eee 





1,669,217 +13. 


August August 


1935 1934 
240,051 234,811 
$168,557 $119,592 
910 929 
$169,030 $119,513 
$172,204 $171,984 
235,573 216,164 
75,187 80,903 
29,565 30,223 
2,069 1,868 
342,394 329,158 
14,526,312 7,449,906 
2,919,326 1,381,350 


48.84 23.24 
1,761,286 1,054,000 
39,242 33,216 
4,739,259 4,308,270 
3.992.800 3,532,631 
7,805,054 8,697,151 
269.6 65.3 
281.8 80.4 
79.2 84.6 
2106.9 110.9 
295.4 96.5 
$8,878 $7,722 
$3,703 $3,917 
114 119 

79 92 

31.8 34.5 


ae 112 2 ‘000 2 
36,508,216 


Activity is showing constant gains, and 
one of the most encouraging signs is that 
higher levels are being reached each suc- 
cessive week in practically every one of 
the indices in the group. 


Uneventful Contract Season 
Consumption of chemicals in the lst 


3 weeks of November held very closely 
to the pace set in October, and was 
greatly in excess of the November totals 
of last year. The contract season is now 
in full swing, and, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, *36 contract prices are at 735 
levels or higher. A few of the detergent 
chemicals, notably trisodium phosphate, 
are weak. Alkali prices for next year 
duplicate the current schedule. Chlorine 
will cost consumers $3 a ton more, and 
bichromate manufacturers were forced to 
raise quotations 3c per lb. in the face 
of mounting chrome ore costs. Naval 
stores turned soft in the Ist half of 
last month after having made substantial 
gains during October. Producers and 
marketing factors are very much “up in 
the air” as to what form the proposed 
marketing agreement will take and what 
provisions will be made for disposing of 
the large stocks now held by the govern- 
ment. The immediate outlook in rosin 
and turpentine is very indefinite. 


Business and “New Deal” at Cross-roads 
Business leaders generally are encour- 
aged at the progress that has been made 
along the path of recovery in the past 11 
months, but are frankly apprehensive as 
to the ultimate effect on business of much 
of the legislation that has been enacted 
in the last 2 sessions. Another uncer- 
tainty is appearing, and that is what the 
final outcome will be of the AAA, the 
SEC, the Guffey Coal Act, and many of 
the other alphabetical agencies that have 
been set up in the past 2 years. These 
are now openly being challenged, and 
within the next few months may reach 
the U. S. Supreme Court for a final 
decision. But of still greater importance 
is the question of government spending. 
The President issued informally a state- 
ment last month which seemed to indicate 
that he was prepared to start retrench- 
ing, but until the final budget measure is 
prepared and made public there will be 
serious doubt as to the degree of economy 
that Mr. Roosevelt has in mind and how 
successful he will be in the next session 
in preventing the radical elements from 
further inflationary measures. But, in 
the meantime, the outlook for business 
over the next few months is bright. 





ttLabor Dept. 
hem. N.Y. 


% Times Fisher’s 


% Com. —National Fertilizer Association Indices— Drug Steel Index Index 
of Price Fats& Chem.& Mixed Fert. All Price Ac- Bus. Pur. 
1934 Change Index 


1,677,229 +13.0 81.5 


80.3 


7 
1,675,760 +14.2 81.4 
1,691,046 +14.6 82.2 


* 37 states; ft Dept. of rat 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0: 
not petroleum refining; tf 1926-1928 = 100.0; y Preliminary; 


z Revised. 


Oils 
76.5 
76.4 
42.3 


81.9 


$000 omitted; 


Drugs Fert. 
95.6 70.9 
95.6 70.9 
95.6 70.9 
95.6 70.5 


Mat. Groups Index tivity Act. Power 
66.0 79.3 81.3 51.9 92.1 437.3 


65.9 79.3 81.1 50.9 91.0 117.6 
66.0 79.4 81.1 52.6 92.1 32:7 
53.7 117.6 


66.0 79.5 81.1 


§ K.W.H., 000 omitted; a Includes all allied products but 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- @ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 
Materials, 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


Sizes, 


Fertilizers and Insecticide 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock, 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 


commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 1934 Average $1.31 - Jan. 1935 $1.23 - Nov. 1935 $1.175* 








Current 1935 1934 Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs c-l, wks lb. 14 ; 14 14 16% Muriatic (cont.): 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. ... 1.45 7 1.45 sre 1.45 
gigas TRE * Ib. .21—.25 —s 2 a OM tks, wks .........1001b. ... 1.20 <1 Jae ue Se 
Pate... 3 tech, Icl, “kegs..Ib. .38 43 38 43 40 1.35 22°, c-l, cbys, wks + 100 ae 1.95 : 1.95 biel 1.95 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 ‘lb bbls Ib. .24 .26 .24 .26 24 .26 KE, WEG cccceteas “4 1.60 ae 1.60 Sars .60 
Acetic Anhydride, 100 Ib CP, chys ......sscesseelb, .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
AR occa ahaa Sard ae ee oat a ee sf. a N & W, 250 Ib bbls ..... Ib: 85.87 a ae 
Acetin, tech, drs ........-Ib.  .22 .24 22 24 -22 32 Naphthenic, 240-280 s. v., 
Acetone, tks, delv ..... + lb. ae a oo ee aRaRAp ES 2 cee aa ll 14.10 13 
Oe Oh Ec ocsanabih i ae a. a cae “ae Sludges, drs .........0. .06 10 oy ay ian’ sale 
Acetyl chloride, 100 Ib cbys ib “39 68 55 -68 oe 68 Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib 
ACIDS ” Dblg. -.- ss -e se seeee 60 65 60 65 60 .65 
Abietic, kgs, bbls ........ “we ae as mi hte: a. 
Acetic, 28%, 400 Ib PN ‘“s sn 46 40 20 38°, c-l, cbys, wks..100lb.c ... 5.50 ss 2 a Sa 
cl, wks ....+.++ Boe . . : : ; 40°, cbys, c-l, wks..100lb.¢ ... 6.00 + *600 ic« 600 
glacial, bbls, cl, wks 100 Ibs. [; 8.43 © 8.25 8.43 8.25 10.02 42°, c-l, cbys, wks..100Ib.c¢ ... 6.50 4, Me. cee, 
glacial, USP, 2 CP, cbys, delv ......... 11% .12% 11% .12% 11% .12% 
wks ceecees OS. sce 2288 12:35 12.43 sce, eene Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wha, ¢ or 
Adipic, kgs, bbis ......... b. ... = 672 eo See ee Ib, 11% 112% 11% .12% 11% .12% 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls usin 85 95 85 95 85 95 Phosphoric 50% USP, 
tech, bbls ....... tees s Ib, ... 75 os. 67565 7S Spilier ae Lan oee 14 14 14 14 4144 
Battery, cbys, delv ..100lbs. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 Cwisiécc. M 06 :08 (05 08 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs*..Ib. 40 9.450 4045 4045S 75%. acid, c-l, drs, wks..Ib. 109  :10% 109  :10% 107 .10% 
BR nag yi in ag ee ae ee 5 ee ae Picramic, 300 Ib bbls, wks.Ib. .65 70 165 =.70 65.70 
bes, delv .......00: tong ... 95.00 80.00 95.00 80.00 80.00 Propioniy 98% oa = 2 FF a 
pS ae “a 1.20 3s or 1 as - +2 cal 4 _ 18 17 “45 bi ae a 
— aces cf Be 80%. neces ees erereoees - ; : P sci ; 
edible, c-l, wks, cbys ...lb. 1.20 1.30 - 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Byrogallic crys, ge, whe. es 2:55. 1:65 55 (165 240 862.65 
synthetic, cl, drs ......Ib. ... 9 122) ee = 2222 2D ede tactap oo i a ee oe 
WkS ....0+- we eeeeees «Ib... .23 vee 23 2323 Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ....lb. ...  .58 . 2 << “ae 
tks, wks .....++ veeeee db, 210 eee e2L 2d 21 Succinc, bbls ........---- cc, Se «Sega: Ce Rae; a 
Camphoric, drs ....++-+.: _ 5.25 eee 5-25 5.25 5.25 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. .18 .19 119 48 19 
Chicago, bbls. > 2.10 +2. 210 2.10 2.10 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ...ton ... 11.00  ... 11.00... 11.00 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 ib drs, cl, cbys, wks +++ +100 oa ee, ar 1.10 ee, 
WKS os oe eee eee ee Ib. .03% .05  .03% .05% .04% .05% 66°, tks, wks ......... 15.50 .. 15.50 15.00 15.50 
Chromic, 99% %, drs, delv lb. .14% .16% .13% .16% .13% .15%4 el, cbys, wks ‘oreea Ib. Aw eee nee et re 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 lb CP, cbys, wks ..... . 06% 07% 06% .07% 06% .07% 
DRS - sseennakonsees lb. b 28 .29 .28 .29 .28 .30 Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks 
anhyd, gran, drs ....-Ib.b ... 31 «5, SL STS OS sccaitines i os BO « OS tC OR 
Cleve’s, 250 Ib bbls ....... Ib, .52 54 52 54 52 54 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls...Ib. .23 “40 23 40 23 .40 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, Tartaric USP, gran powd, 
drs, wks, frt equal ..gal. 45 474648467 WMS“. © &S #2 eS 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, Tobias, 250 Ib bbls........Ib. .75 80 .75 80 .75 80 
frt equal ..-.....++ gal. 64 8.65  =.64 65 6465 Trichloroacetic bottles. ... 1b. 2.45 2.75 2.45 2.75 2.00 2.75 
resin grade, drs, wks, _ SE ie iene Le sa a a ee 
frt equal mei 54 655 54 SS #54 SS Tungstic, tech, bbls .....1b. 1.50 160 180 1560 1.35 1:70 
Crotonic, drs ........ e-Ib, .90 1.00.90 1.00.90 1.00 Vanadic, drs, wks ........Ib. 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Formic, tech, 140 lb drs ..1 Be & | 13 oat lS 11 13 Albumen, light flake. 225 Ib 
Fumaric, bbis ........+-. ib. ‘ 60 eee -60 eee ae file. ica. sy aire 250 60 45 60 35 53 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) GEM iitiwscm: — . 2 2 wa an 
Fuoric, tech, 90%, 100 Ib. tb 35 35 35 egg, edible .... ih sas BO .85 1.05 82 92 
Gallic, tech, bbls .........Ib. .65  .68 6S 68 60 70 vegetable, edible .......Ib. .65 70 - a Ue Ue 
| Ngati Ib. .70  .80 70 80 .74 80 
Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, wks...Ib. .77 .79 ae. ae aaa ALCOHOLS 
H, 225 ‘lb. Dhls, WES <cc0ce Ib. .50 55 .50 ae -50 .70 Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% sol. HS SdEIG cs nas cece Ib. 143 —C« P ' ; 
< “lates Pees 50.) 51 50 .S1  .50 .5S1 c-l, drs, delv ......20- Ib. .150 , : i 
Stpdvdirenis, 48% com Iss lal, ra HEL: divs cwcas Ib. «157 ‘ 
b chys, Wks .0.cccess Ib, .45 48 45 48 45 48 Amyl, secondary, tks, delv 
Hydrochloric, see sae ere ae 2 eee 108 
Hydrocyanic, cyl, w » 80 1.30 80 1.30 8.80 = 1.30 Benzyl, bottles ........ b. .65 1.10 65 AN0 .75,. 1.10 
mags etd S000 s 400 lb Butyl, normal, tks,delv .lb.d ... 1 a1 12 09% .12 
bbis, wks .......00.:- Ib. .07 07% «4.07 07% 07 07% cl, drs, delv .......Ib.d .12 a2 io (0% .23 
Hydronositice, 35%, 400 Butyl, secondary, tks, 
aeescccetccs 11 12 11 120 «LI 12 SERRE S|” ree .096 he .096 .076 .096 
Lactic, 1% dark, 500 ” me “des, GEV: cccsecclbce@ << 106... .106 .086 1.06 
IS nnccupesscions 04% .05 04% .05 .04 = .05 Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..1b. ... 85 oy 65). 385: 38S 
22%, light refd, bbls §::Ib. .06%4 .07 06% .07 06% .07 Cinnamic, bottles ceeeaewm, Gao .S$:65 3.25 3.65 3.25 3.65 
44%. light, 500 Ib bbls - Ib. 11% 112 11% 112 11% .12 Denatured, No. 5, ci, drs, 
44%, dark, 500 Ib bbls ..Ib. .0914 .10 a ee ee ee a egg’ ‘es ce 49 34 49 30 34 
50%, water white, 500 1. Western schedule, c-l, 
+ Saperstein: Sa ee eee sc. Vl. eee ecocQal.@ «-. 39% 38 39% .. inh 
USP X, 85%, Ge .5hste. (Se -50 45 -50 ae _— eee be No. 1, tks, 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls ....Ib. .36 37 36037 360.37 ns aaa nes 2 29% .31 29% .304 
Linoleic, bbls ....... wk 26 28 16 16 .16 8 .16 el, drs, wks ...... as .i0 ae 3414 36 oe ae 
Maleic, powd, kgs ........ 7, sae 32 .29 32 25 32 Western schedule, tks, 
Malic, powd, kgs ........ Ib. .45 .60 45 60 .45 .60 i.e. ee oe Se 32% .35 : , 
Metanillic, 250 Ib bbls ....Ib. 160 165 60 65 .60  .65 cl, drs, wks ......gale ... 40 * a’ ee ‘ 
Mixed, tks, wks ......Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% Diacetone, tech, tks, 
ian h bbs _ cy ny - 008.01 y “mapa Pe se ao ey Be 
onochloracetic, tec s . : i ‘ -16 18 Jacoarets ae re sad ee 7 ‘wae 17 
Monosulfonic; bie. Ib. 1.50 160 150 1.60 1:50 1.60 el, drs, dv f 
uriatic, 18°, 1 cbys, Ze 
ig “heer ) eee a £22 un : gh 5 te erates be per Peo ge Aig pf Spot prices are 
ES ere 100Ib. ... 1.00 wen 000 ioe 2200 c higher; e Anhydrous is Se hig : ure prices are le 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; 


USP $15 higher; 


b P owdered citric is 4c higher; kegs are in each case he higher than bbls. 
* Because of the publication of the December issue ahead of the usual 
date the price changes are for the first 3 weeks of November only. 
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higher in each case; * Dealers are given 20% off this price. 





ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 


kgs; powdered, powd; 
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less-than-carlots, Icl; 
refined, ref’d; 


tanks, tks 


December, 


drums, drs; 


barrels, bbls; 
kegs, 


; works, f.o.b., wks. 


So 
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Alcohol, Ethy! P a C Amy] Chloride 
Amy! Acetate rices urrent Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1935 1934 Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) Amyl1 Chloride, normdrs, wkslb. .56 -68 .56 .68 -56 -68 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, Chloride, mixed, drs, 
Ge she see's re YF eee 4.10 4.08% 4.10. Pe 4.08% WN wedi wan cecuwe un Ib. .07 .077 .07 -07 07 12.2 
i, drs Saveivereee gal. g 4.17 4.27 4.13% 4.27 , 4.13% SR WE cae se acawnes DR ase -06 van .06 -06 10.5 
DOM <sscerscecsihe 418 . 4:28 4.15% 4.28 4.12% 4.24% Mercaptan, drs, wks ....Ib. ... 1.10 = 1.10 = 1.10 
pa oe nS ree gal. g 4.57% 6.11% 4.55% 6.11% ; a at eee | am NOM casas ~ 102 =~ 102 6.11 10 «kl 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 ee a I” | AR RR ea hd rasa sate .09 = .09 : .09 
SS SE ee ere ce ao +e 35 Pe .40 AnilincOi, S60 dssandiksib, oka 17% mh ny, ae 17% 
Hest, secondary tks, delv Ib. ... ee ces RENE «0% 11% PUMMRIG TIE 6.6 acéaceeees Ib. .34 .37 .34 me 34 7 
Cl, Gi; CBG bsp wcsaes Bh exis ener ae ca 12% Anthracene, 80% ........ Ib. “ee By a aa as 75 
Sean, drs, wks ....lb. 3.25 3.50 Sao 6 6S5$.50 320 3350 GO nce cckeeicenceues lb. 18 18 ai 1 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 400 4.50 Anthraqumone, sublimed, 125 
Isobutyl, refd, Icl, drs . = ee ola 12 60 .60 75 TRC Beran. k Gh euccues b-.$0 52 50 .52 .45 .50 
GES sos onent s608 See eee ose wee Antimony, metal slabs, ton 
tke ene TT eee 36% =o e'ee one oes bee DO tees buéeccunees | aa 14 12% .16 07 14% 
Isopropyl, refd, e-l, drs. «35 ‘ pi 45 oan Needle, powd, bbls ..... Ib. 11214 .13% 8 .09 13% .07 09 
Propyl, norm, 50 gal drs oo) aa 75 P ae Butter of, see Chloride. 
Special Solvent, tks, wks gal. oan ‘ one waa ae Chloride, soln cbys ..... Ib. 113 i? 33 17 13 17 
Western points, tks, Oxide, 500 lb bbls ..... Ib. .13 13% 10% .133%4 .08 ay 
RSE al. ae ‘ - eas Salt, 63% to 65%, tins..lb. .22 24 aa 24 22 2 
—* ammonia, 100 gal Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...1b. .22 23 19 23 16 23 
Dedre Watshe. 4 ars Sears .80 82 .80 82 -80 .82 Vermilion, bbls ....... ™ 35 42 35 42 35 42 
Alphanaphthoi, crude, 300 lb Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls. .1 m 2 29 21 27 21 27 
sic sae Wha arataw aelave ere .60 .65 .60 -65 .65 .70 Double, 600 Ib bbls .....1b. (18 .20 .18 .20 18 20 
Alphanapbihyiamine 350 * Triple, 600 lb bbls ..... Ib. 18 20 18 2 18 20 
pe nant cia rae eave eco BK Y .34 -32 .34 da .34 Arglos, 80%, casks ......lb. (15 16 15 16 15 16 
ia pT lump, c-l, Crude, 30%, casks ..... Ib. .07 08 07 .08 07 09 
zy this ea .100 Ib. 3.00 4 3.00 2.90 3.00 = ise wecue seatane Ib. (18 30 18 30 18 30 
s or more, rrowroot, DDI .....-e-ee- 08% .09% .08 09% 08% .09% 
one ater 00 Ib, 3.15 . 3.15 3.15 Arsenic, Red, 224 Ib cs kgs Ib. " "153 — 15@q 14 11534 
late than 25 bbls, White, 112 lb kgs lb, 04%, 003% .04% .03% .05 
WEES 660.36 doles cee OMe <s Kae 3.25 «te eae S| ener 42 .40 42 .40 45 
Granular,c-l,bbls,wks100 lb. ... 2.75 2.73 ee eee Asbestine, c-l wks ....... 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
25 bblsor more,wks 100 lb. ... 2.90 «oe cee “ce aoe Barium Carbonate precip, 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 1b. ... 3.15 — 3.35 alate 3.15 200 lb bgs, wks ..... ton $6.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 
25 bblsor more, wks 1001b. ... 3.30 ans 3.30 ay 3.30 Nat pie ag mony 90% g 
Chrome, bbls ...... 100 lb. 7.00 7.25 7.00 225 650 72.25 el, MONE owed aaa m42.00 45.00 42.00 45.00 Pas 7 45.00 
Potash, lump, c-1, i." Chinen, “ie Ib kgs NY ‘tb. 15% .17%  .14 17% «14 16 
WU gaccnce vanes 0 Ib. 3.25 3.25 ¥ $45 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks ton72,.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 702 oe 74.00 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 lb. 3.40 3.40 « ome Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs lb. 11 12 ll 12 13 
Granular, c-l, bbls, wks 100 lb. 3.40 3.00 « £00 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....Ib. 10514 .06 05% .06 10434 06 
25 bbls or more, ~_— Nitrate, 700 lb cks ..... ‘Ib. ee 08% ‘ 08% 08% 
ee ee 0 Ib. 3.00 dee 3.15 cea 3.15 Barytes, floated, 350 lb bbls 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 . 3.40 ame 3.40 aaa 3.40 WE sicvaeceghuce ces ton23.65 31.15 23.00 31.15 23.00 30.50 
25 bblsor more, wks 100 Ib 3.55 cos 89 -- 3.55 Bauxite, bulk, mines .....ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 5.00 10.00 
Soda, bbls, wks .....100 lb. 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.15 3.50 4.15 Bentonite, c-l, No. 1, bgs, 
Aluminum metal, c-1 wks Pa Aaiae AE a ae a ne 16.50 16.50 18.00 
NY weeseeeee e100 1b.19.00 20.00 19.00 23.30 20.00 24.30 INGA ie venas ceeecews on 11.00 11.00 12.50 
Acetate, ‘CP, 20%, bbls Ib. .09 -10 -09 -10 -09 -10 wicmautaie: tech, 945 ib 
Chloride anhyd, 99%, CGH WE i cckcaucuus b. .60 62 .60 -62 .60 .65 
Wi aetna wewnsase -07 12 07 12 07 12 Benzene (Benzol), "90%, Ind, 
9S, WE céciccccccds. 09 08 05 .08 -04 08 8000 gal tks, frt allowed 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks ...lb. .06%4 .07 06% .07 CG GE wccecevanuovas Cimingesan 18 15 18 15 20% 
Solution, drs, me Ay Sicemslne 00 03% .03 03% .03 03% 90% cl, dre ...cccce: gal. 23 23 24 ae 24 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib. Ind Pure, nol frt sliowed 
HDI GENK cosicccssces. Ib. .13 15 13 15 13 BS. 2) Ee PEEPS .18 15 18 15 20% 
heavy, bbls, wks .....lb. .04 04% .04 04% .04 04% Dennitine Base, dry, 250 ib 
Oleate: GIS: x65 0's Kdceees oes 15%... 15% .«.. a a ae ere : 69 .67 .69 .67 69 
Palmitate, bbls ........Ib, .21 22 .20 22 19 21 we... Chloride, 500 Ib drs ib .40 45 .40 45 .40 45 
Resinate, pp., bbls .....lb. --- «15 eee 15 12% = «15 Benzyl Chloride, tech, drs..lb. _30 .40 .30 .40 .30 .40 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....1b. .18 -20 PY .20 ob@ 18 Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl, 
Sulfate, com, cl, — WN coe noecvadeneace 4 .24 .24 P .24 
ee ..100Ib. .-. 1.35 eos 1.35 1.35 1.35 Naphthylamine, sublimed, 
c-l, bbls, wks ..... 100 1b, .-- 1.55 es 155 1.55 1.55 ri a eeerary Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bgs, Tech, 200 Ib bbls ....... ae 55 .53 55 .53 58 
WEE -ccaccas OE ee 1.90 eee 1.90 1.90 1.90 Bismuth Metal cccceve evéea: 1.00 1.10 90 1.20 1.10 1.30 
cl, bbis, wks ..... 100Ib, --- 2.05 eee «2.05 2.05 2.05 Chloride, boxes ........Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25... eee 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb Hydroxide, boxes ......lb. 3.15 3.20 3.35 3.20 : ; 
Rigel. ie acecccucescens im <5). ¥55 BIS | sce 1G Oxychloride, boxes .....lb. 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 
Ammonia anhyd com, tks..Ib. .04% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Subbenzoate, boxes ..... Ib. 3.25 3.30 3.28 43.30 
Ammonia anhyd, 100'Ib cyl Ib, .15% .211%4 .15% .21% .15% .21% Subcarbonate, kgs ......Ib. 1.40 1.45 LSS 6: 4.70 
26°, 800 Ib drs, delv ....Ib. an 03 02% = .03 02% .03 Trioxide, powd, boxes ..lb. 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 aa wa 
Aqua 26° tks NH ....cont. .05 tee 05  ... = .05 SrMIHIMION ic aces. qnecas 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.40 1.60 
Cle WOON 6565s cscss. Ib. «+: 024 +: 024... see Blackstrap, cane (see Molas- 
Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..lb. -26 33 26 33 .26 33 ses, Blackstrap). 
— bbls, f.o.b. Blanc Fixe, 400 lb wpeent 
Pr eee 100 Ib. 5.15 5.71) 5.15) 5.71) 5.15 5.71 WE cc wuaes vada, mh42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 
Bituoride, 300 Ib bbls...Ib.  .15 okt sa5 sae «5 eke Bleaching Powder, 800 ib aes 
—— tech, 500 Ib c-l wks contract. ..100 Ib. 2.00 1.90 2.00 1.90 
Wn es caren. .08 12 .08 12 .08 12 lek, x6, WES. ccccccess Ib. 2, 25 3.60 2.15 3.60 2.00 3.50 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY. .unit 3.00 2.50 3.25 2.40 3.25 
bbls, wks .........1001b 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 5.25 Chicago, high grade oo UNit ... 3.00 2.50 3.75 2.00 3.10 
Gray, 250 lb bbls wks...Ib. 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 Imported shipt .......unit 2.95 3.07% 2.75 3.30 2.75 3.20 
Lump, 500 Ibs cks spot Ib. .10% .11 10% «11 -10 BS Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. «15 16 «15 -16 15 16 Prussian Soluble ..... Ib. .36% .38 36% .38 35% .38 
PHMNOMLG  cicceeccicccclis <F% 12 11 12 11 12 Bone, 4% + 50% raw, 
Nitrate, tech, cks .......Ib, -04 05 04 .05 .03%4 .05 Ca Se Ee ton20. ee 22.00 19. 00 22.00 19.00 25.00 
a RS Ii, see -10 see 10. -10 Bone Ash, 100 Ib kgs .....1b. .07 .07 .06 07 
—- neut, cryst, pow’. Black, 300 lb bbls ...... lb. 08% 08% 38%, aa”. 05% .08% 
ee ee eee 26 = .27 26 8.2700 62627 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp. .ton 23.00 75 6.00 24.00 
pure, “cryst, bbls, kgs.. 27 .28 27 -28 27 .28 Domestic, bgs, Chicago. “ton19.00 20.00 16, 00 1 o0 
Serchlorate, kgs baawees ie ose -16 tee -16 -16 -16 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
Persulfate, 112 “tb kgs ..lb, .22%4 .25 -22% = .25 .20 25 sacks, AAG ..cacso.toné 40.00 36.00 40.00 36.00 36.00 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, bbls, delv ..........-- ton i 50.00 46.00 50.00 46.00 46.00 
powd, 325 lb bbls ....lb, .08 -10 .08 -10 08 11% cl, sacks, delv .......tont 44.00 40.00 44.00 40.00 40.00 
Sulfate, dom, f.0.b., bulk.ton 22.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 22.00 25.00 c-l, bbls, delv ........ ton é 54.00 50.00 54.00 50.00 50.00 
200 Ib bgs ..........ton nom. 25.50 25.80 cae 2R00 Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
100 18 Bae <i08050 Jacelin nom. 26.00 2650 ... 26.50 REE) = eae aie eee toné 45.00 41.00 45.00 41.00 41.00 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ...... Ib. , 50 eee 50 ane -50 BOR CONE cs ct ccwacces ton é 56.00 51.00 56.00 51.00 51.00 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) ce-l, sacks, delv ....... toni --. 49.00 45.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 
CH ENG 660. ktnccccsle 6% 13% oe 13% ° 13% el, bbls, delv ...ccecs ton ¢ 59.00 55.00 59.00 55.00 55.00 
tech, drs, delv .......Ib. .142 .149 142 0149) 142.149 Bordeaux Mixture, jobbers, 
secondary, tks, dely ..lb. --- 108 =... -108 = .09 -108 East,c-l, tins,drs,cases lb. .08 16 .08 16 de 16 
el, drs, delv ......00- Ib. .118 .123 118 123... 123 Jobbers, West, c-l ...... Ib, .08 -10 -08 10 10 
Dealers, East, c-l ...... Ib, .08% .16% .08% .16% -16% 
Dealers, West, c-l ...... Ib. 9 09 eee eld 
: h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; #¢ Crys- 
g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case. 
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General Alloys Company, a National 
Engineering the 
what the surgeon is to the 


Organization, is to 
. 


* Foundry ” 
butcher. 


The fact that a foundry can melt 
alloy is no qualification of competence 
to make complex alloy installations in 
the process industries. 


The oldest and largest exclusive 
manufacturer of Heat and Corrosion 
resistant alloys solicits your inquiries 
on the basis of experience and 100% 
alloy specialization. 


GENERAL ALLOYS 
COMPANY 


BOSTON e CHAMPAIGN 
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Lead Installations for 


CRUDE OIL REFINERIES —BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
GASOLINE EXTRACTION PLANTS 
ELECTROLYTIC COPPER, ZINC & NICKEL REFINERIES 
RAYON & CELLOPHANE PLANTS 
SULPHURIC ACID UNITS, CONTACT & CHAMBER PROCESSES 
SULPHITE PULP MILLS — PIGMENT MANUFACTURE 
BLEACHERIES & DYE PLANTS 
GALVANIZING — SULPHONATING — ELECTROPLATING 
WOOL SCOURING & CARBONIZING 
LEATHER TANNING — ACID PICKLING 
FERTILIZER PLANTS 


WOOD TANKS—CYPRESS, FIR, REDWOOD 


One Lead Burner or Fifty 
for One Day or One Year 


0.6.KELLEY & COMPANY 


98 Taylor St., 103 Park Ave., New York 


Boston, Mass. 











Bromine 








- 
Chromium Fluoride P rtwices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
PEOMUNE, CAGEN 6 0. <.43.000:0 Ib. 30 -43 .30 -43 .30 .43 
Bronze, Al, pot 300 Ib drslb. .80 1.50 80 1.50 80 §=1.50 
Ce IN 5 acewicesceaee b. .40 55 .40 55 .40 55 
Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 
IES caccscersanwaueutae Ib. 04 04 02% .04 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, frt 
tt ee erent 12 12% 12 13% .11 14 
the, rt dOWEE 6ciccccss : Bt TI 13 .10 13 
Secondary tks, frt allowed ib i 096 096 .08 096 
drs, frt, allowed ...... Ib. .106 111 106 «=380). sa 11) 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks . 19 21 19 21 .19 36 
Secondary, GES <cvccacs .60 75 60 75 -60 75 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks ib -60 ae 60 ae 60 75 
Lactate drs ........ jonsle 22% 2% 22% .23% .22% =«.29 
Propionate, drs ........ Ib. .18 18% 8 18% .17 22 
eB, Se 6endcsee rr 17 PS wes 17 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....1b. -26 -26 Py i} 26 
POPRE) SOON: 60 5<000008 m.. .55 .60 55 -60 55 60 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes. ..1b. .90 75 85 65 85 
Cadmium’ Metal ......... ‘Ib. 85 .90 55 90 sa9 65 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 
OU: cc ccsaso8 100 Ib. 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00 3.00 
Arsenate, jobbers, East of 
Rocky Mts, drs ......Ib. .06 .06% 06 06% 
GERIETS, CES. 6c 6cccace Ib. .06% .07% 06% .07% 
South, jobbers, drs .....Ib. .06 06% 06 06% ... 
dealers, GPE Anise vsce ~ 06% .06% 06% .06% ... 
en Se oS ee .05 -06 05 -06 -05 06 
en tech, 100 lb se 
emacs trae nas 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb on 
Heda Rees eae 19.50 19.50 - 19.50 
Solid “650 lb drs c-l f. 0 . 
aéawaGneaemacen. 17.50 17.50 oe ‘32:50 
Ferrocyanide, 350 Ib bis 
La mee weeameouee ro FS Yj 17 
Gluconate, tech, 125 lb 
sees ae ewes PM .28 .28 <5 .28 
wee 100 lb bgs .......ton 26.50 26.50 eon aoree 
Palmitate, bbls ..... eaceliy sad .22 20 oda 19 .20 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ....1b. 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib 
LS eer . 07% .08 07% .08 07% .08 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. 3 .14 13 14 PD 14 
Stearate, 100 1 bbls... .1b. 18 .20 17 -20 ane 19 
Camphor, slabs .........0. Ib. .56 oF 49 eae 51 59 
TOWED. oc. cbs onsen Ib. .56 <7 50 “57 51 59 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls lb. .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Carbon, Decolorizing, drs 
SS ree ee Ib. .08 15 08 15 08 15 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zone ....lb, .0445 .0535 0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones - .07 7 06% .07 
cartons, delv ....... & 07% 07% ... 07% 
cases, delv ........ ib ae 08% 08% . 08% 
Bisulfide, 500 lb drs.. ‘Ib. .05% .08 05% .08 05% .08 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 Ib cyl Ib. .06 .08 06 .08 6 08 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs, 
fe ee ree Ib. .05% .06 05% 6 05% .06 
Case "‘Susdeed, Dom grd lb. .14%2 «153 09! 1534 ..09% .13 
80-100 mesh, c-l, Deecscclo, ~.15 16% 10 16% .10 14 
Castor Pomace, s% NH;, el, 
DES, WEE: siccccccees ton 16.50 16.50 18.50 
Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 17.50 17.25 20.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 17 18 sag 18 Pe 18 
Transparent, cs err Ib. .20 eee 20 -16 20 
Cellulose, pve trod 50 lb kgs 
PE re eer Ib. .55 -60 5S .60 55 90 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls > 03 03% 03 03% .03 03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks 03 .04 03 04 03 04 
Light, 250 lb no ieee i 03 .04 03 .04 03 04 
Charcoal, + ae ump, 
Ik, geceencinire, 15 . 15 12 18 
Willow, souk. 100 Ib bil 
EO ee AO. 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
hg NEN kn ciaern caine n 24. rH 25.40 22.40 30.00 — ee. 
Chestnut, Serified bbls wks ‘bh ce, ee 01 01% .01% 
BS9G TKR WEE ccc cccsces Ib. 01% ase 01% .01% .01% 
“— Naar 100 Ib bgs, 
sieleeleieavale pelaearee 04% 22. A, ore 04% 
China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton ... 7.00 --- 7.00 7.00 9.00 
Powdered, ME cuncnees Ib. .01 .02 01 -02 01 .02 
Pulverized, bbls wks ...ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 


Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks con- 
SEROE. Siaiceawss peed sen Ib. 
cyls, c-l, contract ...Ib. j 

Liq tk wks contract. 
Multi c-l cyls wks cont. lb. 

Chloroacetophenone, tins, = 

amar He Mono, 100 Ib 
Gra, 464; WUB....060<008 Ib. 

Chloroform, ‘ch, 1000 Ib = 

WGP, os 10 GIS 600000010. 
Chloropicrin; comm] cyls. .lb. 
Chrome, Green, CP ......Ib. 
ON. basaacaese cause Ib. 

Chromium, Acetate, 8% 

CRPOMG DOID cccce sees 
20° soln, 400 Ib bbls ...Ib. 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl 


j A delivered price; 
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07% .08% 
we 05% 
es 235 

2.30 2:55 
2.00 

06 07% 

.20 41 

-30 a) | 
85 -90 
17 1814 
13 AS 
05 05% 

05% 

‘a7 .28 
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07% .08% .07 08% 

ws P| ae 05% 
2.00 2.15 1.85 2.00 
2.30 2.40 2.00 2.40 
- 2.00 . eve 


27 -28 27 .28 


* Depends upon point of delivery. 
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C t Coal Tar 
urren Diphenylguanidine 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
COG C005 URIS: <oc6. 060s: bbl. 7.25 9.00 7.45 9.00 7.295 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ..... Be. ce -60 ao 60. .60 .80 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....lb. 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.34 1.40 
Hydrate, bbis .....+ gece 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 
Linoleate, paste, bbls ...lb. ... .30 es -30 -30 .40 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...lb. ... 12% we hae 268 12% 
Precipitated, bbls ‘anes ‘Ib. tiers .32 aaa PK .32 42 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bgs ..lb. 1.39 1.49 225 61.49 «€862.25«~=—s«1:.35 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs lb. .32 36 Pe .39 33 42 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb. 33 my 4 RS .40 34 .43 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 Ib. ao "Ras 8.00 9.25 7.87% 9.00 
Carbonate, 400 lb bbls ..Ib. ‘as eee 08% 08% 
52-54% bbls ..... peri 14% .16% 14% .16% 15% .16 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls oe aT 18 «aa 18 ona 18 
Cyanide, 100 1b Gre cecilb. .37 .38 PK Y 4 38 KY | -40 
Oleate, precip, bbls ..... Ib. a .20 awe 20 wer .20 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls ..Ib. .15 «ka 15 el? AZM «217 
black bbls, wks ...... Ib 114% 115 -i4 A ee uae 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. 18 .19 18 -19 18 «Ao 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...Ib.  .35 .40 AK -40 Re I .40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
De Ne arcs 6 ao. as e0-secs ib 18 A 18 19 18 19 
Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks 100 lb. ... 3.85 rie 3.85 3.75 3.85 
Copperas, tog be and sugar bulk 

Cl, WES, BRE sccccccs ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 
Corn Syrup, 42 grt — 

a erninelataa eure meas 00 Ib. 3.63 3.49 3.63 3.04 3.59 

43 deg, bbls ...... 100 Ib. 3.68 3.54 3.68 3.09 3.64 
Corn nen tanners, 

saath niece Care ole 100 Ibs. 3.56 3.46 3.66 
Cotton, a wet, 100 “ 
eee eee .40 42 .40 ‘ : ‘ 
Cream Tartar, USP, p powd = - wi ss 

gran, 300 Droeees bats 16% -16! 173 17} 191 

Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. _.45 47" yg a 45 P -47 . 
Oil, Grade a ee gal. .12 <¥3 ats 33 .10 12% 

Grade » ae essectak. 109 12 10% 12 10% = .12 
Creat. USr. G68... .ccces DB 6D 11Y «ka 11Y = «11 11ly 
Crotonaldehyde, 98% 50 gal 

MED vaca cmeccets eeens ie 6.92 .36 aK | -36 -26 -36 
Colman, ISQHEN 6 <cc.0:60: Ib. 119 .25 19 25 19 25 

Philippine, 100 Ib bale ..Ib. 0334 .04% 03% .04% .03% .043%4 
Cyanamid, bags c-l frt allowed 

AMMONIA URE ...<cese- ‘ 1.071 ‘ 1.073 r 1.073 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bes " . s 

f.0.b., Chicago ---100 Ib. 3.95 4.05 3.95 4.15 3.50 4.20 

British Gum, bgs .. 100 Ib. 4.15 4.45 4.15 4.50 3.75 4.60 
White, 140 Ib bgs ..1001b. 4.00 4.10 3.90 4.10 3.47 4.20 
— Yellow, 220 Ib ib 
I ne Tee - 073% .08% 073% ~«2«.08 -07 08% 
White, 220'lb bas, ia a an naa oe 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, lel . Ib: ae, .08 083% .0634 .08% 
Diamylamine, drs, wks ....Ib. .°_ 1.00 ee .00 vce ROO 
Diamylene, drs, wks ......Ib. 095 .102 .095 .102 .09 102 
1US: WHE 6 ccacsess eweee ccs 0 re 06% cc .08%4 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....Ib. “085 092° 1085 092 09 BY 
a er ie .075 een cee ae 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks gal. 18 19% .18 eT .20%4 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks Ib. ... 1.10 we, £10 25 “BiG 
Dianisidine, bbls ......... Ib. 2.25 2.45 2.25 2.45 2.35 2.45 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks lb. (20 21 .20 «23 20% .21 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs lb. 35 .40 35 .40 35 40 
Dichlorethylene, drs ..... gal. .29 we .29 18: .29 ard 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 
WHE osesess c4sae eee .16 2 .16 .17 .16 a 
TS WEN hc scccce cece: me 15 an 15 ne 15 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb.  .,. 23 15 .23 oe 15 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. (032 .040 .032 .040 .0278 .040 
tks, WE o«cseheuesases lb. oc 02% ean .02% eee .021 a 
Diethanolamine, tks ...... me. 30 ee ms ae ae 
Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs ..Ib. 2.75 3.00 275 300 225 3.00 
Diethyl Carbinol, ee Ib. .60 aS .60 75 .60 75 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. (3136 .35 31346 .35 313% = .35 

90% grade, drs ..... - ane .25 oa .25 a .25 
Diethylanifine, 850 lb drs.. 52 255 .52 55 .52 55 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs tbe 64 .67 64 .67 .64 .67 
— phthalate, 1000 Ib 

ee ee ee 18% .19 18% .27 .26 ad 
DiethyIsulfate tech, 50 gal 
Didiierionsuteed:. Cy eee Ib 615% 117%, .15% .17% .14 16 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs..Ib. 15 AZ 15 By, 15 «17 
Ce a Ib. La 15 i 15 ae ears 
Mono butyl ether, drs ..Ib. . .26 ‘ .26 .26 
—- oxide, 50 gal drs 
ate wa comet e wa ae Ib. 20 .24 .20 oad -26 aa 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls ..... Ib. 116 .24 16 .24 16 18 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 

pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 

SS EPPS Perr ree Ib. ve 95 ie 95 95 1.20 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib ‘drs Ib. .29 .30 .29 .30 -29 .30 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, drs 

A aercied eRame eat eas 6 Ib. .60 PY be -60 75 -60 sag 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs ...lb. .20 21% 20% .24% .24 2414 
Dimethysulfate, 100 lb drs Ib. = _.45 -50 45 .50 45 -50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls 

Se Sich TO dale © alae ate al? 19% 17 19% .17 19% 
ee °° yee 400 Ib 

ep ee ee 14 15% .14 15% .14 15% 
Dinttronustitiniiens, 350 Ib 
Be Gains chr cewemsae b. .34 sae 34 «oe .34 BET 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls lb. .23 .24 .23 24 ‘aa 24 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls Ib. 1.15% .16% .15% .16% .15% .16% 
TEMG, hoc cawee ne ee ee | ae pe 25 «h5 25 
Diphenylamine .......... ID, dt 32 31 32 PD | 34 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl 
SMa aes we emaniaes Ib. .36 PS -36 .37 36 37 


k Higher price is for purified material. 
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MIcRO CENTRIFUGE 


EQUIPMENT 


International Centrifuges again show their adaptability to 


the demands of science. 


We are pleased to announce 


that the new heads and tubes for microchemical analysis 
are interchangeable with the regular heads of the 


“Clinical Model” 





Centrifuge. 


International Microchemical 
Heads are made in three 
types, two place heads for 
either large or small metal 
tube holders or four place 


combination heads. 


Standard glass tubes of 
0.5, 2,3 and 5 ml. capaci- 
ties are now available. The 
small metal holder carries 
the three smaller glass 
tubes and the large holder 


the 5 ml. tube. 


NEW-Conicat HEADS 


@ Streamlined for High Speed 


@ Sloping Sedimentation Principle 


@ Greater number of Tubes 
@ Light Weight and Strong 


@ Designed to take Standard Glassware 
@ Interchangeable with other regular International Heads 


Conical 


Head No. 
(shown at right) takes 


813 


8-15 ml. and 4-50 ml. tubes. 
There is a Conical Head for 
every model International 
Centrifuge —a wide variety 
of types, all affording easy 
manipulation of tubes and 


rapid sedimentation. 








BooTH No. 57 
EXHIBITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


EIMER & AMEND WILL EXHIBIT 
INTERNATIONAL MICROCHEMICAL AND CONICAL HEADS 





SEND FOR NEW BULLETINS 
INTERNATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


356 Western Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Fine Centrifuges 
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SOLVENTS 
PLAS TICIZERS 


for the 
LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


KESSCO 
PRODUCTS 


ISO-AMYL 
acca Kefone A L i. O H O L S 
Bins daotete CRUDE FUSEL OIL 


Butyl Acetate, Nor. & Sec. | REFINED FUSEL OIL 
Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec. 
Amyl Acetate: All Grades Special REFINED FUSEL OIL 
Amy! Alcohol High Test 
Refined. Fusel Oil | AMYL ALCOHOL 128-132°C. 
Buty! Propionate 
Butyl Stearate 
Phthalates: 
Dimethyl -Dibutyl 
Diethyl Diamyl 
Acetine 
Diatetine Triacetine 
Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


1515 Willow Avenue « Hoboken, New Jersey 


Subsidiary of the 


Special Grades 





To industries requiring special 
solvents or plasticizers: We in- 
vite inquiries. Our technical 
and manufacturing experience 
may solve your problems. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 








There is an Imperial quality 


CARBON BLACK 


for 








Paints, Enamels, Lacquers 
Printing Ink Making 
Rubber Products 


Carbon Paper — Ribbons 
Mortar Colors, Paper, Flooring 
Crayons, Shoe & Stove Polishes 
eS 
Write for Catalog 135, just out ! 
& 
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Dip Oil e 

Glycerin P rwices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 





Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 


Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt.ton 36. ‘= 40.00 


618 Chemical Industries 


36.00 40.00 35.00 == 


ne eres lb. 05%4 .05 05% «05 
Egg Yolk, dom., 200 lb cases 
TORO er Ore are -63 46 63 -40 
TROMIEE 55 6s:20es asa der Ib. .56 .58 ee aes cae 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib bbls 
GI |... ccceeced 00 lb, 1.80 2.00 1:80 2:25 2.20 
USP, Ol WE wien 100 Jb. .- 2.00 2.00: 2:25 1-25 
— usP anaesthesia 55 ib 
PR ere 22 23 32 .23 22 
PP ide Seats mar nee nar .09 10 .09 10 .09 
Ether, Isopropyl 50 gal drs ib .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 
tks, frt allowed ...... ie was -06 ome -06 ieee 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...lb.  .75 ae ae ae Py i" 
Synthetic, wks, drs ....lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
yi b Ass cciacgiace wiweteaaiatels Ib. .07%4 .08 07% .08 07% 
pculema hones oe Ib. .08% .09 08% .09 08% 
Anhydrous, TER saa scionts Aes eos 08% ... 08% .08% 
Saraiva lide aiaaelv cite Ib. .09% .10 09% .10 09% 
pemaauiiatia. 50 gal drs lb. .65 .68 65 68 -65 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .88 .90 .88 .90 .88 
Bromide, tech, drs ..... Ib. .50 55 -50 ‘oo .50 
Chloride, 200 lb drs ....]b. .22 .24 .22 24 .22 
Chlorocarbonate ee | .30 re .30 pi 
Crotonate, G68: .00.0.<60 Ib. 100 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs 
PO rere tine Ib. .50 352 .50 “52 50 
Lactate, drs, wks ...... Ib, .25 .29 29 .29 (ao 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs, 
fst GUOWED ccccccccee Ib. (08% .09 08% .09 08% 
tks, frt allowed ...... lb. ee 07% os 7.) See 
Oxalate, drs, wks ...... in. 37% 355 37% ~«.55 37% 
ae 50 gal drs 
shevicalemuk a busimaie lars .30 30% ~-«.30 30% .30 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 we 
NG: «.osisicioame eaten 65 .70 65 -70 65 
Cites dria, 40%, 10 og 
cbys chloro, cont ..... Ib. .75 85 75 85 25 
AUWNGATOUS.0.6.5:5.0:s0;5 sie ie. ue ae ee sea ee 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs ..lb. .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 .0545 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .17 al one -28 .26 
CS. WES ones 5 ctsins a 16 ree es vee 
Mono Butyl Ether, drs, 
WG) a « dasroedes enbes .20 Py | .20 P+ | -20 
CER OWE otsiatsig caine | ie 19 ae 19 a9 
Mono Bika! Ether, drs, 
bo ee ree ee er -16 Be 4 -16 PS Yd me 
OE Ib - i = 15 35 
isomn Ethyl Ether Ace- 
a _* eer 17% .18% 17% .18% .16% 
Re se 16% ss 16% .16% 
“nk Methyl Ether, drs 
WEE cd caeesewasaae ae “23 19 23 ‘ai 
oe Re lb. er 18 ated ae ae 
RENNIE d's'sdclewsn'veeeus 18 18 18 18 18 
DORMER: o6sesc cscs Ib. .55 .60 Fe By f- ar 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ib. .45 47% ~«~«45 47% «45 
Feldspar, blk pottery ..... ton .... 24.56 oo 250 acd 
Powd, blk, wks ........ ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 13.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
S75 1G BO: 6cekc. sees Ib, .05 .07% 05 07% .05 
Ol AP OURS vv cancecws Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground, 
WER scccsmcceaeed unit / nom. 2.25 2.90 2.25 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
RRR SEU RG ae unitm ... nom, 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Fluorspar, 98%, bgs ...... 30. 00 35.50 28.00 35.50 28.00 
Formaldehyde, use 400 lb 
he Oe Ib, .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 
PObei PAGES 66d005 550062 Ib, .02% .04 02% .04 02% 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines 
OO Ce eo ton 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 6.50 
Imp powd, c-l, bgs ..... ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 
Furfural (tech) drs, wks lb. .10 15 -10 15 10 
—" (tech) 100 Ib 
S imsaalataueale eeleretewle Me ec .30 re .30 is 
Fusel “Oi, 10% impurities ~ -16 18 16 .18 16 
Fustic, chips mide iais ite Oem .04 -05 -04 .05 .04 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes . i .20 23 .20 23 .20 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls..Ib. .08% .12 08% .12 08% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ...... Ib, __.16 18 .16 18 -16 
SHAGMO. <4 velaciouenk ms 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbis ..1 .42 -43 42 43 42 
AE ERCPEOE. - i0s-scaccamon i 18 .20 18 -20 18 
Gambier, com 200 lb bgs..Ib.  .-- .06 .05 .08 .04 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb begs 
Smmasvecneeeed 00 lb. .08 .09 07% .09% .05 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs ...Ib. 50 55 .50 5 45 
Glauber’s Sait, tech, c-l wks 
ee ry 100 Ib. 1.10 1.30 1.10 1.30 1.10 
Anhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
Gi fate. — 
ucose (grape sugar ° 
go° le ok NY , “100 Ib. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 
— Special, 100 Ib. 
Pe een re 2.33 2.33 
Glue, ‘one, com grades, c-l 
A TS ee eC 40%. 172 eee eee ee 
Better grades, c-l, bgs Ib. «ke aaa © Sa% aca oie 
Casein, kgs .. ........- > 18 22 18 22 18 
Glycerin, CP. 550 Ib drs . 14 14% .14 14% 411 
ynamite, 100 lb drs ——_ 13% .14% .13%@ .14% «10 
Saponification, eo Ib. 10% .11% = «10 11% .06% 
S00 LE; GP ..6.6:.00 Ib 09% .09% .09 -10 06% 
1+ 10; m + 50. 
December, 735: 
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Glyceryl Phthalate 

Current dain: Hate 

Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 

Glyceryl Phthalate ....... Ib. ‘ .28 wae -28 ae -28 

Glyceryl Stearate, bbls... .lb. 18 ay 18 18 

Glycol Phthallate ........Ib, .29 .28 29 .28 

Glycol Stearate .......... Ib. .23 18 .23 18 .20 

Graphite 
Cryetaitinn, 500 lb bbls 

éKchet nememewate scoucee A .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 

Flake, 500 lb. bbls. Tween Ib. .08 -16 .08 .16 .08 .16 

Amorphous, bbls ...... eos 86.08 .04 -03 .04 .03 .04 

GUMS 

Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....Ib. .85 -90 85 .90 85 .90 

Arabic, amber sorts ...... Ib. .12 .14 009% .15 0734 .10% 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs 

Katte DOC RweeeEeeS b sao 27 21 yj 
No. 2, bgs .c.ccccces Ib, .24 26 19 .26 

Powd, ames lb. 17 18 13% «18 

Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 

jak) 200 lb bgs, f.o.b., 
, Cee ry reer Ib. 02% .10% 024% .10% .02% .10% 
tian, 200 lb cases, 

me Me cevacuece 12 15 42 35 12 15 

California, f.o.b. NY, drs 
Sa Nive aa aecinamacne:s ton 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.U0 

P, 120 
wane pee Rcd 19 19 =.28 = 18% .23 
‘ongo, 112 lb bgs, , : 

— ees saeee . ..Ib, -19% .20 19% .244% .24% 28 
Dark, — Wasted eee Ib. -07% 07% .07% .09% .08% .10% 
Light, PO eee Ib. .1134 .12% 11% .14% .143% .19 

Copal, East India 180 lb bgs 
Henean pale bold ....lb, -10 10% .09% .10% 4 10% 

ae Seer Ib. -05% .06 05% .06 at 
WME. cocccsccedass Ib. -08% .09 08% .09 
eee oecce eaepekees Ib. -03% .043 03% .04% 

» «eee vedb, 12% 12% «12% 17061617 
renee e Ib, -059% .0558 .045¢ .05% ... oa 
ong ee ee casi | 1134 = .10 11% 
peers eee 037% .04% 03% .05% 

1 Manilla, 180- 190 ” 
Copal ‘Mani Loba A .....Ib. -12% 13 113% .13 113g 114% 
BME Raccsteccecvsces ccIb, 11% .12 10% .12 10% .13% 
EORECS cccccccdcccoseclts 107 Time 106: -1EA (0896 112 
DME, ccccauacuneas Ib, -065% .07%  .06 07% 0614 07% 
Waniistene «cet Ib. .08% .09 .08 .09 08 09% 
ec nneee wwe ene Ib. .05% .05% 04% .053% oe 

Cop: - Pontianak, 224 lb cases, 
nt oa genuine ........lb. -16% .165% 1436 .165% .16% .19 
MIRED ooo 5 ccs cicesicces Ib. .1438 .14% .127%% = .14% : 

CIE accsenccs eoocseelb, 07% .08%  .06%% .08% 

PU Secscasavauenecnes Ib. 11% .11% .09% .11% 

OD ccceonceerenss = 13 Ih 126 1h 

Dammar Batavia, 136 Ib | cases 

SMeconwewecKcaweaed Ib. .21% .21% «19 .21% oes 
ji pean We Piasherekl Ib. .20% .20% .18 .20% ide 
OC sicatecaasneeceses Ib. .16% .17 .16 i ae 
| a re eee rare lb. 3 134% .11% .13% et 
Be scceus Seawwened Ib. .15% .16 14 16 ne 
Pe <ssces err are 13% 1134 .13% ia 

Lacaakaens saradue Ib. .06% .07% 07 07% .07 09% 

seccccccccccccccelb, -06%8 .06% 06% .06% .05%4 .06% 

Singapore 

Oe isthwrkcns J a 1554 .19 15% .18 
a er Ib. .1438 .14% .10% .14% .09% .11 
PRUE, 6ocsnewe oe ies cue 05% .053% .04% .05% .05% .07 

Chips ...... ° re | 09% .093% 08% .093%4 .09 10% 
Dust .ccccece cooseeelb. .05% 05% .043% .05% .05 .06 

Seeds ...........---lb, .0656 .0634 .04% .07% .06 07% 

ME onic cas caetesssceees Ib. .075% .08% .07% .08% aa 

Elemi, COMS .cccccccccecs Ib. .093% .10% ... cues a 

Gamboge, pipe, cases .....lb.  .55 56 55 65 57 65 
Powdered, bbls ........Ib. .62 -70 65 ye .67 75 

Oe re 11 okS .09 Pa 09 09Y, 

Karaya, pow bbls xxx ....lb. .24 -25 .23 45 23 .25 
pr eee Ib. 16 «be oka one «hs -16 
. Sy goeeboreegeessts Ib. .08 .09 08 .09 08 11 
ee getbae aes Ib. 107 .08 07.08 =.07 oy 

Kauri, NY, San Francisco, 

Brown SEX, cases ....lb. 60 60% .60 60% oon 
) ere Weees suns ime dd 33% .33 33% eri 
|) RARE Se Beeseceuee Ib. .19 19% «19 19% oa 
) Serre Ib. 114% 115 14% .15 oat 
(ses ee wk 2 626 &@ te ee 

i. 2: > err re Ib. .65 65% .65 65% ee 

OS} errr TT Ib. 40 40% .40 .40% cee 
WIG Ea waseweceuneees mm 22 22% .22 22% ae 
jo rere Ib 15 SH 35 15% aa 

Kino, tins Seeeewe suds = 70 80 .70 80 75 .80 

| errs errr re 55 5534 .46 55% .35 55% 

Sandarac, prime “quality, x00 

Ib bgs & 300 lb cks .. 26 26% .26% .35% 135 -50 
Senegal, picked bgs ...... tb at .20 oa 17 a) 
114% 12% 0934 .12% .08 -10 
11.00 0.50 11.00 9.50 10.75 
11.00 10.50 11.00 9.50 10.75 
1.20 1.25 1.15 1.30 1.00 1.20 
1.10 1.55 1.05 1.20 “es 

95 1.00 95 1.05 

.85 -90 .85 Ss 

ote 80 By .85 

.14 15 .14 «ae 
ay .25 a0 ae aa wis 
03% .03% 03% .0334 03% .04 
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Chemical Industries 


COAL-TAR 


Barrett Coal-tar Chemicals are manufactured to 
meet the most exacting demands for quality, 
uniformity and dependability. Barrett delivery ser- 
vice and Barrett technical service are assured with 
every order. Phone, wire or write for quotations. 


PHENOL (Natural) 

U.S. P.39.5° M. Pt. and 40° M. Pt. 
Technical 39° M. Pt. 
Technical 82-84% and 90-92% 
CRESOLS 
U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho, 
Special Fractions 

CRESYLIC ACID 
9% Straw Color and 95% Dark 
XYLENOLS 
TAR ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 
Crude, Refined Chipped, 
Flake and Ball 
RUBBER SOFTENERS 
CUMAR* 
Paracoumarone-indene Resin 
BARRETAN* 
PICKLING INHIBITORS 
PYRIDINE 
Refined, Denaturing and 
Commercial 
PICOLINES 
QUINOLINES 
aces Vile), melee.) 
REAGENTS 
hae) toler \i:te), wells 
SHINGLE STAIN OIL 
SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 
BENZOL 
TOLUOL 
XYLOL 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AMMONIA LIQUOR 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street « New York, N. Y. 






“Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


COAL-TAR 
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Helium s 
\ Mercuric Chloride P rwices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
oO er Sg Helium, cyl. (200 cu. ft.) cyl. 25.00 ses 20.00 253500 25.00 
C —- crystals, 400 lb 
Satetne a emarens sseuets <6 18 .16 18 .16 a 
y Paste, 500: bbls ccs. Mis sks 1 ane sat wets 1 
Y \ Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls 
TRIANGLE V4 Y } = Sb aca lateer ee aes “a 02% ee 02% .02% .04%4 
y OE keciaseccen ae ‘ es Be A 
V4 Ve R A N D Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks. .lb. -30 ‘ -30 .30 
N Hexane, normal 60-70°C. 
\ | \ CePO STUER soc :t:e:0:0' gal. . 14 date 14 .14 
V \ Hexamethylenetetramine, 
y \ GED ws Secosseees Aree re Y 4 39 37 Pes aoe .39 
M \\ Hexyl Acetate, delv ‘drs oc: 332 12% 12 sa. .<12 12% 
) \ Ol a3 chsl cn cineneeaeel ins je ci)? Some ne 
/ Recommended for \ ~— _— f.o.b. Chicago unit ... 2.50 2.50 2.70 1.85 2.70 
4 Posity & Unit : out mer. to arrive unit ... 1.85 - 88S £65 2/56 
y y & Unilormity \ Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
\ 140 1b COVE: ..0ccccsecs Ib. .20 21 .20 pe 4 | .20 21 
OF \ Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride 
99 “4 Pure \ . snaestors er eee : ee cecces Ib. ee 3.15 S35 i 3.15 
\ | Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 17 20 7 s+ » 2 
V4 Large or Small Crys- | | i Madras, bbis ...... om 1.25 130 0:25 1:30 1:25 1.30 
aa’ i eee ee \ paste, drs ........lb. 15 18 15 18 A el 
wg tal and tf ulve rized. Somthatic, oad ....cc .. "12 ions "12 = er 
yy Packed only in new Iodine, Resublimed, kgs ..lb. 1.65 1.75 eee. “E:90' 2890-22330 
clean barrels or kegs, Irish Moss, ord, bales ....lb. .09 10 .09 10 07 10 
y 150 Ibs.. 250 lbs Bleached, prime, aye = 18 119181949 
. oe Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls .03 .04 .03 .04 .03 .04 
and 100 Ibs. net. Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
on goa. bbls ..100 ~ a 3.25 a750.. 325 275 .-32s 
xide, English ........ 07% .0834 .07% .083%% .07% .09 
Isobutyl cnelist (128-132°C) ¥ ‘ , , ‘ 
drs, wks seamen sneeeeee -33 .34 PK .34 .34 34 
TES. WEE secsicwes a ee ae wee Be BY .326 
X : Isopropyl Acetate, th tks .. —_ “on —* “aa% _ .07 .07%4 
wy 1p rs, trt allowe eino/e PF é J D pats ao 
. Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. r F 
NICHOLS COPPER COMPANY a 3 ee 
: DPOWH  s vc0cscsecucs ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
A Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation Lead Acetate, brown, broken, ; 
Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago whee a cee re P a i = crt 
Works: Laurel Hill, New York, El Paso, Texas Cryst DOIG <c00e aienee ib e 10% . a 10% 110% 
gran, BRIS: <:s0<:0 or: Sar oll A Fs 9 | svt 
POWE, GNIS: sssicccces: Ib. 11% tN 11% .11% 
Arsenate, East, jobbers, 
GEM) 6ceaces veweesiniae es .09 .0934 .09 0914 ere ae 
Dealers, GrG6. <se0 . 2c osc 093% 10% 09% 1034 ... ort 
West, jobbers, drs ..... Me) aces .09 .09 a re 
GGRIete, “O88. 2655 canes. 23% 10 -10 Ste ees 
Linoleate, solid PENG: saan Ib. .26 .26%4 126 261% .26 .26% 
Metal, Ol. NY | + s.ns3 100 Ib S6 4.50 3.50 4.50 3.50 4.25 
We offer for delivery from spot stocks : Red, dry, 95%’ PoiO., . 07 08 06 .08 06 .07% 
97% Pb2O,, delv ..... Ib, .07% .08% .06% .08% ... es 
) . 98% PbO, delv ....lb. .07% .08% 06% .08% Sa i 
Old Sz Ul WW Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks..Ib. .10 14 .10 M4 ~-00~C4 
/ ONE ROI << b.6.5.c scones Ib. 5 16 san 36 Be 16 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib.  ... .14 ae 14 .14 18% 
Carb B b Wie’ gn ine Set = = = a2 23 <ze Pr | 
arbonate — i ite, 500 1 s, w Ss. -06! .07 064 .07 06% 07 
carponate Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. ... 106 ... 06... .06 
Binoxalate — Sulphate Lime, chemical quicklime, 
- : f.o.b., wks, bulk .....ton 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.43 
Metabisulphite Hydrated, f.o.b., wks ..ton 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks..gal. ... mf | 10% «411 
BEM cron sianianoleraae gal.  .13 .16 .13 16% 
. Dey, bes, soubers.....:60< Ib. .07% 10% a 
INCORPORATED uinseed Meal, Ss Oe” ton ... 27.50 25.50 40.00 30.50 41.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. .Ib .06 .07 .05 .07 .051 0634 
Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials Lithopone, dom, ordinary, ene ‘ : 
rr rT . O43 4 -04! .04 -043 x 
157 CHAMBERS STREET aha anes Ib 104% 0s” cam 0g” loamy 08” 
TEL. BARCLAY 7 - 5129-30 NEW YORK CITY ae “strength, beso... Ib. a ots us _— Tu = 
MB ecccuisceenee 4 .06% 4 06% . 
Titanated, bas’ ++.0..0. tb. 06 064.06, 0634 06 06% 
BRD dana vacssnesanet 06% .063 06% .06} 06% .06% 
Logwood, 51°, 600 ib bbls Ib. 10814 11034 108% 110% [08% 12% 
Solid, 50 Ib’ —_ seesies Ib. .13% .17% 13% .17% .13% 4.17% 
- a s 6 me panne = — 7“ 24. a 26. a 24. 26. Qo 
adder, ute eines. 6 a6le'e e . 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl ton 60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 55. 00 65.00 
ae Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
ee lb. .06 06% -06 06% .06 06% 
ev Chloride is. 375 lb drs, c-l, se Soke eee ee 8 . 
sane i er ere ton 36.00 A 2 , 4.00 39.0 
lechnic al Magnesium fluosilicate, crys, 
Y . Y I 
Solid — Ground — Lump eae whe ao ee Sa 
. HEE. kkanelaieweew ces > Penne -42 eve -42 me -42 
"i, BP. pcleavy, 250 1b bis’ < "th. S32 30 sO 58 
- - almitate, SO crcceses s ° .24 . -24 21 .23 
Resublimed — Recrystallized — Powder Stearate, bbls .......... Ib. .20 22 . ae ee ce 
. Linoleate, lig drs .... —_> 18 19 .18 Be 18 19 
; so) ee 7 : ; Resinate, fused, bbls .. 08% .08% .08% .08% .08% .08% 
PYROCATECHOL AND PHLOROGLUCINOL precip, bbls ......... Ib : 12 eee 12 11% .12% 
——— Borate, 30%, = ‘ $ - “ 
‘Nene Sees Oe Pe 16 Pe | ; r .16 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS Co Chloride, 600 lb cks ....Ib. 109 112 09 112 107 112 
° Dioxide, tech : eee 
Established 1916 Manzrove 3%, 400 ib bbis Ih 71. cos. 4 “4 
Petrolia Pennsvlvani: Bark, African ........ ton 27.00 28.00 27.00 30. 00 26.00 32.00 
 Seaeees Marble Flour, blk ....... tom 1200 13:00 12.00 13:00 12:00 13:00 
Mercurie chloride ........ Ib. .71 .76 aa .93 ws .93 
620 Chemical Industries December, ’35: XXXVII, 6 
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Mercury 
Orthodichlorobenzene 


Current 





Current 1935 1934 
Market Low ligh Low High 
Mercury metal ...76 Ib. flasks 75.00 77.00 69.00 








77.00 66.50 79.00 


Meta-nitro-aniline ........ Ib. .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 
i eee ee Ib. 1.40 1.55 1.46 14.55 1.40 1.55 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 
Wer) wicceweeeuecess Ib. .80 .84 .80 .84 .80 .84 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs ....lb. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. .09 .10 .09 -10 .09 «ht 
Stearate, bbls exe aersvaaree lb. 19 2 19 -20 19 20 


Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 


DRE, 4 actos oa cs aoik ad 67 69 -67 69 67 69 
Methanol, 95%, frt allowed, 
GE) ae eeeeccie wes gal.o .37%4 .58 37% «58 37% .58 
ks, frt allowed . -gal.o 33 36%4~—-«.33 36% .33 36% 
97% frt allowed, drs gal.o 38% .59 38% .59 38% .59 
tks, frt allowed cance é 3 37%4 34 37% .34 37% 
Pure, frt allowed, drs gal. o 40 61 -40 61 40 61 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 
— frt allowed, 
OR ere -o 40 61 -40 61 40 61 
eke, frt allowed . -gal.o 35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 
Methyl —_— dom, “98- 
OGG caceeseees 18 18% 18 18% .18 18% 
Synthetic, 410 Ib drs ...Ib 16 7 16 17 -16 17 
nehaaraernwierea ater aki 15 < 15 “ke 15 


-? ‘ 
eks, frt allowed, drs gal. p .44 asa -44 52% 
Synthetic, frt allowed, east 
of Rocky M., drs gal. p -57%4 .60 57% .60 57% .60 
tks, frt allowed ...... coe esa eer oe ae ic 
West of Rocky M., frt 
allowed, drs ....gal.p -60 -63 .60 -63 
tks, frt allowed ..gal.p --- -56 coe .56 wie “se 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs | aaa -60 ene -60 -60 1.20 


Anthraquinone ........ Ib, .65 .67 -65 -67 65 .67 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... Ib, «ee 10% 10% .10% .10% 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl ..... Ib. --- 45 eee 45 .45 .45 
Ethyl Ketone, tks ......lb.  --- 07% ... 07% 07% .07% 
Propyl carbinol, drs ...lb. _ -60 75 .60 «45 -60 <5 


Mica, dry erd, bgs, wks ..Ib. 35.00 ... 35.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs .... +e 
oo blackstrap, tks, 


oe) a tae ga .08 08% .073% .08% .06 .09 
Monoamylamine, drs, wks m «:. 8 -ce 1.00 ice “L0G 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mono. 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. .-- .30 aoa wee ze nae 
Monomethylparaminosul fate, 
WME a cS occ cae 3 . 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Myrobalans 25 %, liq bbls. .04%4 04% .03% .04% 


50% Solid, 50 Ib boxes ‘Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 


PE DE ccdv ca ntccocne. ton 23.50 24.50 23.50 27.00 24.50 32.0 
We ask wom ceinreioree eect ton 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.25 13.00 
pe ee rere -ton 15.25 16.00 16.50 16.25 18.00 
Naphtha. v.m. &p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
CUM ccewea cee cneesces gal. eee -30 -26 .30 -26 .30 
Clee OF scccteeus etwas | aa «ok an 31 35 
Naphthalene, dom, crude, ton 
WME. cw nvaadaces arr) os 3.00 1.65 3.00 
Imported, cif, bgs ....Ib. 1.90 00 E25 1.90 
Dyestuffs, bgs, bbls, Eastern 
EO POS th,  .0 07 04% =~«.07 
salls, flakes, " pks ceces Ib. s 07% 
— ret’d, bbis, Eastern 
Ceveiiad 6 ere 0.de: oes stare Ib. 0634 O4 0634 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, Eastern 
WEN fara Ledeoe aanae sud 0634 04 0 
en Ase bbls, Mid- 
WES WEE ssc dc cicses Ib. 06% .07% 0434 0714 
Balls, ref’ : bbls, Mid-West ae 
WUE cei eck buses 3 4 b. g 0714 05 0 
Flakes, ref’ d, bbls, Mid- 
WEEE cc csvet core Ib. q .° 07% .05 07% ; a 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls... .Ib. oe 36 55 .36 ee an 
CHGe1de. DH 2.6 66cka 0s lb. .18 19 18 19 18 oi9 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, lalate 35 37 35 37 pe I «37 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY . By i: 13% 12% 134 .11% 13 
Single, 400 lb bbls, NY ib 13 ad 11% 13% .016 «12 
Co ere Ib. «ee 35 eal «oo Pe I me 
— free 50%, 8 lb tins, 
Bia uataere we wie ava Gerace 8.25 10.15 8.25 10.15 8.25 10.15 
Sulfate, Oe aie <seveee = 77 -80 .67 .80 .67 75 
Witre Cake, BYE xa: a0:00oc on 12. 00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
Ib drs, ME cacuaccess ib.  .o9 -11 .09 iil .09 ok] 
WEE ducccawctedeectees Ib. «-. OSH ne 08% ... 08% 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-lcl, wks Ib. .27 .34 -27 .34 aaa .34 
Nitrogenous Mat’l bgs, —— 860 2.30 2.20 862.75 are or 
dom, Eastern wks .. — awe 2.25 220 240 2.35 3.25 
dom, Western wks .... = 2.00 1.90 2.30 ei alia 
Nitronaphthalene, S50 Ib bbls ‘b. .24 25 .24 By 24 aa 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bgs .....Ib. .16 18 12 18 18 .20 
CHInGSGL DEE sccnccccs ee Ib. .19 .20 19 .20 ok? -20 
Oak Bark heared, whens * OSe vac 03% .03% .03% 
CBD) 66%, clécindesacee bse 0234 ee 02% ° 
Octyl Acetate, ‘tks, wks .. : eke 5 a 
Orange- Mineral, 1100 lb cks 
NN, veces vususeacks 10 10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 


Orthoaminophenol, 50ibicgs-Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 215 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs Ib, .82 84 82 84 82 1.15 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....lb. .50 -65 50 65 50 65 


Orthocresol, drs ......... it; 1d 15 -13 15 13 15 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 
WGI Scsceeencseue Ib. .05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 


o Country is divided in 5 zones, prices varying by zone. In drum prices 
range covers both zone and c-l and Icl quantities in the 5 zones; in each 
case, bbl. prices are 2%c higher; synthetic is not shipped in bbls.; 
¢ Country is divided into 5 zones, Also see footnote directly above; 
q Naphthalene quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y. 
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FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
METHYL SALICYLATE 
BENZOIC ACID 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZAL CHLORIDE 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
CREOSOTE 
GUAIACOL 
BROMIDES 





FACTORY 
GARFIELD,N.J. 


FACTORY 
PERTH AMBOY,N.J 






"HNNNATT LEE 2 
MCPS 


HEYDEN 


KA 



































CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION S$Q.,.NEW YORK,N.Y. 
180 N.WACKER DRIVE,CHICAGO,ILL. 
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PHOSPHORIC 
ACID 


50% and 75% Strengths 


A sparkling, crystal clear liquid 
whose purity has established a 
new high standard never attained 
heretofore in the commercial 
product. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 


09 - 8 ey Gere 





JOHN E 






LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


708-IO. MYRTLE AVE.BROOKLYN.NY| | 


BERNETHY & CO 
— ira 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
























PORTABLE POWER 
Ne 


. 


~ 


Every type of mixer is produced by Patterson 


Complete catalog on request 


THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


East Liverpool, Ohio R. L. Cawood, Pres. 


LYPLCON 


Geared or 
Direct Models 

















Orthonitrochlorobenzene 











e 
Phloroglucinol P rwces 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
GER WEE soccsccsicd Ib. .28 .29 .28 “a9 .28 .29 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs, 
EON Pre .07 10 05% .10 05% .06 
Ortuaeisnea, 350 lb drs 
a cat Steven 6: 4iw kvesn owhereeioen s98 -80 -52 .80 252 .80 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbls, 
oe Ee 14 Fe 14% = «15 14 15 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, 
IGE accesses su cen bs af 75 .70 75 -70 75 
Osage Orange, cryst .....lb.  .17 625 4 25 .16 25 
SY Gee guid. sc. csce0ce Ib. .07 07% .07 07% ~=«~«.07 07% 
Powd, 100 lb bgs ...... Ib. .14% 415 14% . 14% 115 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
122-127 deg Ca sic-sieck --lb. 04 0434 .04 04% 04% .04% 
128-132 deg M P eo ccicines Ib. .05 0515 .05 0515 .04% .0515 
WS5-137GOe BF nce case Ib. .0575 .06 0575 .06 -05 06 
Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs 
wiidiexevasao\'s oaavaisieis atpiaterecere Ds 16 18 -16 18 -16 18 
— 100 Ib 
re 85 85 52 85 
Aminohydrochioride, 100 Ib 
se die nie ack eo ai ae Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Pi a Rela 100 lb kgs lb. .... 1.05 ; 1.05 78 =1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib. .50 65 -50 .65 -50 65 
Coumarone, 330 lb drs ..Ib.  ... eae ase ree eee 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal F 
erase dveveiakoree Wie Ree ale alae 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 
Dichlorobenzene 150 Ib bbls 
Sr ear er 16 -20 16 .20 -16 20 
Formaldehyde, bbls, wks Ib. .38 Be 38 .39 aes 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls 
er ee . 45 «52 45 52 45 52 
nn 300 lb bbls, 
ata aveteveveceranete -48 55 -48 55 48 55 
Sieeaitiiemiinnnilen, 1200 
Sp CER UES os.cin's 0's Beas 23% .24 .23% .24 23% .24 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 ib 2.75 2.85 435 4685 275 285 
DIN" < oe slaataieis acelee niet 
Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls Ib. .45 -50 45 50 45 50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
ED EE as saaleennenied Ib. .92 .94 92 94 .92 94 
Winesaise, 350 Ib bbls Ib. .35 37 «0 37 335 37 
Phenylenedamine, 350 Ib 
MEIN. suanaae aeaaucers Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Para Tertiary amyl phenol, 
ee eee eee Pe -50 «32 50 BY 50 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
a oncr ecalers .70 PY je .70 BY fo .70 75 
RS CMD ose oco.a, can ) | ae me | . Si = 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 
ee eee Ib. .20 .22 .20 22 .20 22 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls, wks 
Seana ace! etera ine aes eaiaererate Ib. .56 -60 .56 60 -56 60 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
POO TOROS: 66 Ce ceececs 24 24 By 24 
BSO MR 6d nce ebas lb -22 22 ware 22 
Perchlorethylene, 50 gal drs 15 és 
Persian Berry Ext, bbls ..Ib. .55 Nom .55 Nom. 55 Nom. 
Pentane, normal, 28-38°C, 
Mee Te: ee ‘gal. eee .09 ee 09 .09 09 
QPS BLOND S650: 0)s:00s:0 gal. .10 19 10 15 oe 
Petrolatum, dark amber, bbls ; 
codon Se ewe wear ee «Tae Ib. .0256 .027 02 02% 
RAGRE ME. 5 okice000s sas .03'g .033g 02% .033% 
Modine. BRIS: 2600 6.cas 027% .03% 02% .03% 
Dark green, bbls ...... 024% .02 02% .02% 
White, lily,’ bbls " "06 .06% .05% .06%4 
White, snow, bbls ...... Ib. .07 07! 06% .07% 
Red, bbls ine aria aasece cua het Ib 02% ««.02! 02% .02% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
group 3, tks ...... . gal. ee 13 was 13 an 13 
OLE STON: S vices cacao gal. .15 -16 Pa 16 15 17 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 
CKO, WEE 06.cc0 00008 gal. 
Bayonne, tks, wks . «gal. 
West Coast, ce gal. 

Hydrogenated naphthas, frt 
allowed East, tks ...gal. 


) OO Ree gal. 
) ee. ers gal 
iy ae ee al 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 
OVONOG 555 s04ea.o% gal. 
Group 3, tks .cecees 


gal. 
—*: V.M. Ps _ tes 


s 
Group . tks, wks .. eo 
Petroleum thinner, East, 
126; WEE a6c00 or A 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 
East, tks, wks ..... gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. 
—" Solvent, East, _ 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drs ....Ib. 
Pheny!-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 
| re | 
Phenyl Chloride, drs .... Ib. 
eee loncome 7 


06% 


2.90 


ide : 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..Ib, 15.00 
ee, MD os ccceecean -. Ib. 20.00 


Chemical Industries 


.06% 


2.90 
15.00 


07% 
09 
15 
17% 
22% 
17% 
22% 
12% = .12 12% 
.08 06% .083% 
.09 .09 09% 
07% .06% .07% 


‘ 09 09 

06% 05% .06%. 
09 .09 09% 
07% .06% .06% 


09 09.09% 
07 105% 107% 
15 114% 115 


1.35 eos «1.35 


-16 ee -16 


3.00 2.90 3.00 
16.50 15.00 16.50 
20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
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Phosphate Rock 
Current Rosin Oil 


Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 











Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 





Florida Pebble, 68% basis 
PP ere rt ae 3.40 3.25 3.40 2.85 3.25 
70% WE Gir oecawace ee 3.90 oe 3.90 3.35 3.90 
iy ee ton ... 4.40 he 4.40 3.85 4.40 
ee, OS ee 5.40 oa4 5.40 4.90 5.40 
> 2 ae ee. nce 5.50 oral 5.50 5.05 5.50 
77-80% basis ....... er 6.50 pe 6.50 5.90 6.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton ... 4.75 7 4.75 475 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 
a ae Ib. .16 -20 .16 .20 -16 .20 
Red, i10 Ib cases ...... lb. 44 45 44 45 44 .45 
Yellow, 110 Ib cs, wks. Ib. 28 © 133 a: 1 
———— Pe Ib cs. 38 44 38 44 38 44 
“EPIGUMOLIC’, CYL 6.6 occ.sec b. .16 -20 l6 .20 16 .20 2 O 
Phthalic ety azide, 100 1b 
GWE WES cos cccscdcas Ib, .14% 15% .14% 15% .14% 15% 


Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive dist .......1b. 44 -46 44 .50 48 .62 
Steam dist wat wh bbls” gal. .64 .65 .64 -65 .64 -65 


GUM hax s cccaesiee sia a! 59 ary 59 
a color, bbls 





Pure 


Oak. cae .59 aes 59 re —e 

hier adie waeee waeiae | ae -54 wana .54 a5 aS 

Pitch Hardwood, wks ....ton ... 15.00 15.00 20.00 «ee 2606 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, = 





PPO eae ere seca. ive .031 one 031 
"eats a a BR ahi 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ..... ton ... 19.00 eee SOG ae ees 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum OY 
in Gums’ Section. 
Pies WOE: xcccecsecs «OR 3.75 4.25 3.75 4.25 Pee 
SHORE, GUE. 0 occ kcccwne Ib. .03 04% #.03 044% . ‘ 
pg oC oz. 34.50 38.00 35.00 38.00 35.00 38.00 
< = ‘ 
Sulphuric Acid 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol. .lb. — on — 06% io 07% ~ “4° M . 
M.S teen eee ee 8 Fertilizer Manufacture 
Potash —. Rough Kainit 7 
Se er ee nm ..s 850 eos §50 &50 970 
"200% basis, blk v= 11.00 8.60 11.00 8.60 12.00 S | h , if P | 
20 “ho Fae oc ctOM eee ‘ 8. : 6 2. 
% Seats, Hee 2ss0acee OM «3s we 12.90 14.40 12.90 19.15 ou p ite u p 
Tan cif ports, blk unit ... 4 ae 43 ata ae 
Potassium Acetate a0% isos -26 .28 .26 ae -26 40 
Pot Muriate, asis = Sia a 
pe eregenreeies ton «++ 2250 22.00 22.50 22.00 37.15 Explosi es 
800660 cecees nit --. . . «49 ese ‘ns 
te 
Pot hae Sulfate, 48% basl® 22.25 22.50 19.80 22.50 22.50 25.00 a 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% — J P ; F I , ~ ~ { . 
motatetan,iiieachensee ee 33.75 33.75 35.00 35.00 42.15 nsecticiaes 
t onate, 
pe peeee sgt, 07% 09 07% 09 07% 09 
— Crystals, 7 ; ; , 
PEE ERS CO Ib. -08% .09 08% .09 08% .08% C; | B a | | { 
Binoxalate, 300 ib bbls. -Ib. -22 23. 22° 23,1423 arbon 1-Su p wae 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kgs ib. 35 -36 AKL .36 PK -36 
Carbonate ealppendies = Ib, -07% .074% .07% .07% .07 077 ‘ . 
bectaaiautt ore a6 cae eek hea M —_ ll: ' . ( | - | . 
a ‘reek tis i, BO MM i ree) eae. oman IVWTISCCLANCOUS snemicalsS 
Chlorate crys, powd, 112 ; 
kgs, wks ..... Dewees e ‘ea — ‘2 — 08% .0934 
in. at a a oe 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....lb. -04 043% ~««.04 04% .04 04% 
Chromate, kgs ........- Ib, -23 238 23 .28 .23 .28 ro 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases ..Ib, -55 57% 55 57% _ .55 .60 
Iodide, 75 lb bbls ...... | re 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.40 2.70 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib bbls lb. --. 15 oe 15 10% 15 
Oxalate, bbls .......... Ib, .16 24 -16 24 -16 24 
Perchlorate, cks, wks ...Ib. 09 11 .09 ii 09 11 


Permanganate, USP, crys, 









$00 & 1000 ib drs, wks Ib. .18%4 .19%4 18% .19% .18% 19% Your business is solicited 
Prussiate, red, ave a oq 7 . + i = - 
Yellow, 500 lb casks ..Ib.  . ‘ 19 ‘ zi 
Tartrate Neut,100ibkgsth. :-. 21 3. 28 c.. [21 whether of carload or 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 ~ “ ‘ os “ - “ 
BOER? Gusev acucese ans - % P ‘ 2 i } one 
Propane, group 3, tks ....... nee .07 on .07 ae .07 cargo quantities 
Pumice —— lump bgs ..Ib. .04% .06 04% .06 04% .06 
POE eee Ib. .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 
Powd, 380 Ib Dh cevans Ib. .02%  .03 02% .03 02% .03 
Putty, coml, Cl a 2.75 ea 2.75 2.25 2.75 
Linseed Oil, a: Se 4.50 aaa 4.50 4.00 4.50 
Pyridine, 50 gal re OS See 1.25 eae 1.25 Pee 1.25 & 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
a ae unit .12 ois 12 > me aa 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins 
eA ees ee re ee Ib. 2.40 2.75 2.40 3.00 2.45 3.00 
Quebracho, oe liq tks ...Ib. ... .02% ue 02% 02% .02% 
450 lb bbls, c-l ...... eee 03% 03% .02% .03% 
Solid, 63%, 100 Ib bales gn 
cit i eee 's ern eee 0356 — 0396 02% 035 G dé LP 
arified, 64%, bales see . eee z%. -037 : 
Gruen Ma ase EXAS WUE ULPHUR //O. 
Solid’ 100 ib boxes aay no «© @ oat 7SEAS™ Street (IEF New York City 
O11 xes .. . e e ° é a e 
R Salt, 250 tb bbls, wks . 44 (AS 44 «4.45 «4045 Mines: Gulf, Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 
Resorcinol tech, cans .... th aaa .80 aa .80 65 .80 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. .14 14% 114 ale 12% .16 
Powd, bbls" eh naceeeeke mm 2S 1334 «he ey) ore ee 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run Oe << .38 -36 45 45 .48 
MOGUNe S0 cciccccsceGEh cx 45 43 48 -48 Bi 
pp ey ee eee -53 -50 60 a ree 
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Acetamide 


Technical - C.P. - U.S.P. 


Prompt Tonnage Shipments 


CHLORINATED 
PARAFFINS 


Tanks 










Prompt Shipment Drums—Carloads 


© 

SEBACIC ACID 
e 

HYDROXYLAMINE 


HYDROCHLORIDE, C.P. 


PYRROLE 
RICINOLEIC ACID, C.P. Vac. Dis., Tech. 
DIMETHYLGLYOXIME Reagent, C.P., Tech. 
NICKEL DIMETHYLGLYOXIME, C.P., Tech. 
CHLORCOSANE, U.S.P. (Chlorinated Paraffin) 
OCTYL ALCOHOL—Octyl Acetate and Derivatives 
METHYL ORANGE, C.P., Tech. 


Kilfoam -sreaAKs FOAMS 




















MRePAMERIGAN CHEMIGAL PRODUCTS GOs) 


cenemtsrTs 
ROCHESTER. N. ¥) 






Mel, ~nuractruetn 








BROKERS 


Industrial and Fine 


CHEMICALS 


serving many 
nsumers here < 
gained their 


Sine e }9] O WE hav e been 
the largest producers and cc 
abroad with service that has 


CONFIDENCE 


H. H. ROSENTHAL CO,, 


AShland 4-7500 New York City’ 25 E 


fave 
76 th St 





Acetic Anhydride 
IB 


POSSESSES SSE SS OSES ESOS EES O SEES 


Tartars 
WILLIAM NEUBERGC, Inc. 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. New YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 6-1990 
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Rosins e 
Sodium Nitrate Prices 
Current 35 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Rosins 600 Ib 280 lb unit 
ex. yard } 

EE Grad arose Seimererane eal 5.52% 4.65 5.65 4.50 5.70 

EP pets wnleneee vase eee 5.60 5.02% 5.75 4.60 5.85 

Wii cig iare eacare eT Pe 5.65 5.15 5.90 4.80 6.50 

| BREE sore ese mick et ae 5.70 5.20 5.95 5.00 6.75 

Ee 5.70 5-25 6.00 5.05 6.75 

CS aN ete rer Cueeeee 5.72% 5.25 6.00 5.10 6.75 

| EE Papers rrr ee 5.72% 5.25 6.00 4.05 5.20 

i cue ne aware wee ewes S75 5.271% 6.05 5.30 6.75 

DE a paidcadwiaele sie aeloee es 5.72% 5.35 6.10 5.45 6.80 

Miia wees oeweeliouwaa ers 5.6734 5.75 6.40 5.50 6.80 

WG ieee net ses aeas 6.30 5.95 6.8714 5.70 6.80 

W a nr ave ceunier siesta wie 6.95 6.25 y ga” 5.90 6.85 

Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 
B 4.25 3.40 4.40 
4.35 3.70 4.50 
4.40 3.90 4.65 
4.42! 3.95 4.70 
4.45 4.00 4.75 
4.45 4.00 4.75 
4.45 4.00 4.75 
4.471% 4.02% 4.80 
4.55 4.10 4.85 
4.60 4.50 S15 
5.00 4.70 5.60 
5.70 $.15 6.25 
Xx 5.70 5.20 6.25 
Rosins, Wood, wks (280 Ib 
unit), wks, FF 4.75 4.05 6.35 
: NAR 5.05 4.30 7.00 
I | ca\o.c sia oie aivietarwlere aresie 5.30 4.55 7.25 
N AO eee 59 5.00 ry os 
Rosin, Wood. c-l, FF grade, 
er er tee ne 5.62 4,92 5.62 5.10 6.13 
Rotten Stone, bgs ‘mines --ton 23.50 24.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 24.00 
Lump, imported, bbls ..lb. (05 .07 .05 0 05 .07 

Selected, bbls ........lb. .08 .10 08 0 .08 12 

Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. .02%4 .05 02% .05 02% .05 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ....Ib. 0234 .0334 .02% .03% 02% 03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks ..100lb. ...° 1.30 en 1.30 1406 1.30 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, c-l, wks 

te eee eee ees eeeees --ton 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 
Chrome, cl, wks ......t0mn 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 

er double refd, eran, 
B coccce .059 06% .059 06% .059 .06% 

POW, UOE sscccsecs's --Ib. (069 07% 069 007% ... eee 

Cryst, DOIN  deciscbiaw sews lb. 069 08 069 + «.08 : 
Satin, White, 550 lb bbls . .Ib. ie O1%6. ass 01% ... 01% 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls ..lb.y (2414 .261%4  .19 32 26 {37 

Garnetcbes ..icccscese. 90 221. Ag: 329) 286. £32 

Superfine, bgs ..... <cee i994 49 .16 .28 ty: «31 

T. bgs .....0. eeelbes = 1514.17 .13 Sas - ta ee: 
Schaeffer's Sait, ees “a 48  «.50 .48 .50 .48 50 
Silver Nitrate, vials avis 4inie 44% .38 533% .317%% .40% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks . ‘ton 9. 00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
iat — h, 58% _— bes, 

58% light, bgs .....1001b. [°° Le a He 

auie ie yossaiseiwele 00 Ib. . 2108 1.05 1.05 

paper BOS cccowcas 100 1b. 1.20 1,20 1.20 

bins aiSeeaeeals 100 Ib. 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Soda, Caustic, 76% —_ ce. 
A eee 4 

76% solid, drs ..... 100 Ib. ed Ae rH : 700 

Liquid sellers, tks, 100 lbs. 2.25 : 2.25 ware 2.25 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Ib. 08 .08 .03 .08 

ap ga tech, 450 lb bbls, 

WKS ceccccccccce a eeune 041 .05 04! .05 -041 .05 
UIP RECS TLD Coie sisidie ees ms ” ‘ 64 ae - .64 ” .64 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... lb. 130, WA sas pe i 
ATHONACE GES cies ciccics's ae JOM. eas 10% 07% .10% 
Arsenite, liq, ewate =. 40 as .40 a .40 Be 


Benzoate, US .46 .48 
Bicarb, 430 1b BB, ae. 100 ib. cos | ERS 
Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, = 


ee twee een eseseeesees 


Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl, wks Ib. 0314 036 


35- 40% sol cbys, wks 100 1b. 2.10 
Chlorate, bgs, wks .....lb. .06% .07%4 
Chloride, tO08 i s<cccss ton 13.60 16.50 
—— 96-98%, 100 & 

250 10 GES, WES ccs cke lb 115% .17% 
Fluoride, 90%, 300 Ib bbls, 
Si crc cacao b. .07% .08% 


wks 
Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls, 
EAD: TIE 5 ake scans =~ s18 19 
Hyposulfite, tech, 


375 lb bbls, ag 100) ib. 2.50 3.00 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 1 

bbls, wks ......100 1b. 2.40 2.75 

oC ee eri Ib. 2.00 2.05 


Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls . = 41 -42 
Metasilicate, gran, ~~. 


sikisia etme inatnieierns oie 0 tb. 2.65 3.05 
cryst, bbls, "wks «seid, Sia 
Monohydrate, bbls ..... i wee 02% 

Napthenate, drs ........ aaa .09 


Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 02 .54 
Nitrate; ag 2 crude, 200 Ib 


a te. |) reer ton 24.80 
ROO ED. Kee ciceces ton 25.50 
BMS cccccccewseawt ton 23.50 


46 -48 45 48 
ee MSS: ARES (ES 


06% .07 06% f 
03% .036 .03 .036 


2.10 ea 
06% .07% 06% 07% 


13.60 16.50 11.40 16.50 
15% 17% .15% .17% 
07% .08% .07% .09% 
18 21 19% .21 

2.50 3.00 2.40 3.00 
2.40 2.75 2.40 2.75 
2.00 2.40 2.40 3.50 
41 42 41 42 
2.65 3.05 2.65 3.05 
sco 86a 3.25 
° 02% .02% 
wee -09 J 13 
52 54 52 54 
-. 24.80 24.80 26.30 
- 25.50 25.50 27.00 
23.50 23.50 24.50 


r Bone dry prices at Cow i higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 3c; 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y.; 


sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. 


refined 6c higher in each case; 


N.Y: _— ~— Chicago 


prices lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f. on. 
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Current 


Sodium Nitrite 
Thiocarbanilid 





Current 
Market 


1 
Low 


35 1934 
High Low High 





Sodium (continued) 

Nitrite, 500 lb bbls ....Ib. 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks lb. 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls ..Ib. 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ..Ib. 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 
310 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. 


bee Wee «ca0.c. 100 lb. 
tri-sodium, tech, - lb 

bbls, wks eoncckoes 

ne eee 100 lb 


Picramate, 160 lb kgs ..Ib. 

Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb 
De WME 2662s ccewede lb. 

— anhyd, 100 
Ib bbls Ib. 


ee ee ee 


eee weer eene 


40°, 35 _ drs, wks 100 Ib. 
tks, eames 100 Ib. 
Silice fovide, 450 lb bbls 
BRE evilaaacen saese ene b. 
Stannate, 100 lb drs ....Ib. 
Stearate: Bae siinccasos Ib. 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls. .Ib. 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 A. bbls 
re a ee 0 lb. t¢ 
a “ =. cryst, M40 a 


Saideavenide, bbls .. Tp 
Tungstate, tech, crys, — 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks ..Ib. 
Orditaty, DUIS <ciciccces Ib. 
Super spruce ext, tks ...Ib. 
Super spruce ext, bbls ..Ib. 


——— spruce ext, aiinies 
Starch, Peari, i146 ib’ bes, 
Powd, 140 Ib bgs ...100 Ib. 
Potato, 200 lb bgs ...... Ib. 
MD, DEE. aac coor cces b. 
eae 300° Ib [oe ee Ib. 
Wheat, thick bgs ....... lb. 


Strontium —" 600 Ib. 


ee ey eeeceeee AD. 





Crude, f.o.b. mines ....ton 
Flour, coml, bgs ....100 Ib. 
OIG. -s6-6 komo 100 lb. 
Rubbermakers, bgs ..100 Ib 
BOIS). cscccaisac ees 100 Ib. 
Extra fine, bgs ..... 100 Ib. 
Superfine, bgs ..... 100 Ib. 
BOIS sorekc wstscces 100 lb 
— bes cctetereee 100 Ib 
pe carn eaweses 100 lb 

Roll, ‘bas Re eaeis Nees 100 Ib 
rere 100 Ib 

700 lb 


er 


Sulfur Dioxide, 150 ib cyl Ib. 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib. 
CER WES oieéiciacsieneeos Ib. 

Refrigeration, cyl, wks ...lb. 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib. 

Sulfuryl Chloride ........ Ib 


Sumac, emg Eee ton 5 


Gon, Ges, WES oc660<-6.c0 
Superphosphate, 16% bull. 


Run of pile ..... ee 
Tale, Crabs, 100 Ib bgs, NY 
rE LEC ee eee ton 
Refd, 100 Ib bgs, NY ton 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 
Refd, white, bgs ..... ton 
Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton 
Refd, white, bgs, NY ton 
—_—_ Grd, eee <= % 


eT nit % 
Fert. oot f.0.b. Ghinene 
Ceenene ennh 6064464 unit % 


South American cif..unit » 
Tapioca Flour, high grade, 


bes 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs gal. 


Oo, ATS ce. coee <oeals 
Tar, pine, delv, drs .....gal. 
tks, oe er ga 
Tartar =. tech . 
USP ara weeenes 


tks 
Tesrashiusithuae, 50 gal drs Ib. 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks Jb. 


Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl Ib. 





t Bags 15c lower; # + 10. 


99 
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023 .0 
32 .4 


.0834 .09% 
18.00 19.00 
1.60 2.35 
£95. 2.70 
2.20 2.80 
2.06 3.35 
2.40 3.00 
2.20 2.80 
2.25 3.10 
300° 3.75 
3.35 4.10 
a3 410 
2.50 3.25 
.05 05% 
03% .04% 
08% .10 
eee 06% 
se 04% 
ae Pa 
re 09% 
sk5 .40 
60.00 65.00 
swe Sanue 
8.50 
8.00 
14.00 15.00 
16.00 18.00 
22.00 30.00 
45.00 60.00 
70.00 75.00 
75.00 80.00 
2.90 
2.60 
229 
Be 
0215 .05 
22 By 
24 25 
25 -26 
-20 
24% = .25 
28 284 
13% .1434 
13 .14 
08% .09 
12 sea 
.20 25 
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.07%4 


07% 
08% 


08 07% .08 
27 25 27 
19 18 19 
-17 ee 17 


12 11% .12 
15 15 
1.70 1.65 1.7 
80 <oa .80 
65 eee -65 
05 .04 4 .06 
38 33% 37% 


02% .02% .02% 
42% .28 42% 


07% 07% .07% 
09% 08% 11 
19.00 18.00 19.00 
2.35 1.60 2.35 
2.70 1.95 2.70 
2.80 2.20 2.80 
3.15 2.55 3.15 
3.00 2.40 3.00 
2.80 2.20 2.80 
3.10 2.25 3.10 
3.75 3.00 3.75 
4.10 3.35 4.10 
3.10 2.35 3.10 
3.25 2.50 3.25 
05% .05 051 
041% 03% .04% 
10.07 

06% ... 

Ge kaa- -* 
a gas 
Me sia Len 
40 15 © .40 
65.00 58.00 75.00 
35.00... pe 


15.00 12.00 15.00 

18.00 16.00 18.00 

30.00 27.50 30.00 

60.00 45.00 60.00 

75.00 70.00 75.00 
75.00 


2.65 1.80 2.40 
3.15 2.75 3.10 
.05 0215 .05 
23 21 22 

25 23 24 
26 eos . 
-20 ees 

25 .23 23 

28% .27 28% 
14% 

14 
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‘11 Modern 


CHEMICAL 
Developments 


XXIV 





81. LACQUER EMULSIONS 


A method has been patented recently for making 
nitrocellulose lacquers emulsified in water. This 
permits the application, by spraying, ofa film much 
higher in solids than can be sprayed when usual 
solvents alone are used. Costs are reduced because 
water partially replaces expensive solvents. 


82. CUTS COST OF CORE BINDERS 


Vinsol Resin used in core binders will stand higher 
temperatures than either rosin or pitch without a 
material loss of bond. This represents a saving in 
costs, since ovens are usually run at temperatures 
above those at which rosin and pitch decompose. 


83. SUN-FAST LACQUERS 
A new ingredient for protective coatings, Hercose 
C, is now available commercially. From it clear 
lacquers can be produced that do not disintegrate 
or discolor in sunlight. Its application to metals 
subjected to outdoor e xposure is suggested. 


84. COATING FOR FIBROUS MATERIALS 


For nitrocellulose lacquers that are to be applied 
to paper, fabrics, and other fibrous materials, 
Hercolyn is recommended as a resinous plasticizer. 
It is insoluble in water; is resistant to alkalies, 
weak acids, and to discoloration from the action of 
air and sunlight. 


85. FOR SYNTHETIC RESIN VARNISHES 


Solvenol No. 1 is higher boiling than turpentine, 
but a certain percentage of it does not materially 
lengthen drying time. Its slower initial evapora- 
tion rate holds the film open longer; prevents 
excessive top drying, wrinkling, and stresses in the 
film; and also gives better leveling, flowing, and 
brushing qualities. 


86. COVERS UNPLEASANT SOAP ODORS 


Soap manufacturers find that the mild, aromatic 
fragrance of the highly refined Steam-distilled Pine 
Oils neutralizes the objectionable fatty odors in 
powder, flake, and bar soaps, and also greatly in- 
creases the detergent value of the soap. 


87. INTERESTING NEW PRODUCTS 


Production men and chemists from many industries 
will be interested in the new chemical products 
which will be shown at the Hercules Booth, No. 7, 
Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
December 2 to 7. Technical representatives will be 
present to discuss new uses for these products. 


More detailed information on any of the above 
subjects can be secured by filling in this coupon. 


INCORPORATED 
Wilmington, Delaware 
I am interested in items numbered: 
Ne sok aac nea ea ce nah cpa cence enllsa Talaiodoaite 
MOEN ons dncmkaastdndetnanann 
ee Se RT TERT OE TET RE Te 
IN-34-C 
CEEECESECECEECEESECECECECESECECESECSECE 3995959539395 9593 3335355355 5555 
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Tin Crystals 








Pri 
Zinc Stearate rices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Tin, crystals, 500 lb bbls, 
WES. cccccccece ooce j 38% .39 36 39% 30 40% 
MIM MEN occ ccassceeas 52% .52% .456 .52% .50% .55% 
Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, ‘wks ib 54 -56 51 .58 55 .60 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, 
WES. ocissicag'ssawiewacis Ib 2634 243% .2634 .25%4 .28% 
— Dioxide, 300 ms 
ee eer . 17% 1.19% 17% .19% 17% .19! 
Sela Pigment, bbls a 06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ....lb. .06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06% 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. ... Ps pe i : BM 
8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. -30 ; .30 .30 
= mixed, 900 lb drs, 
atwle aie aMaiere Gane Ib. .27 .28 yy | .28 27 .28 
Tenet F ithol, red, bbls ....lb.  .75 -80 AY -80 79 85 
Para, red, MEPs okceauve | Sees Py f. ae By i. 75 -80 
Toluidine, ee ee are 1.35 we 1.35 = 1.35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .32 -36 .32 .36 .32 -36 
Triamylamine, GSE WEE 261s te. Miao cca, eae ROO... B25 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal drs lb. .09%4 .10 09% .10 09% +~«.10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
WORE Giciamis soceiew Hecaies ; | -4a6 .30 .26 38 35 .38 
re) EE PR: wick ccs kiececiee ID. se 25 nae Kee See 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs ..lb.  .21 .23 21 «43 19 .26 
© Triphenyl Guanidine ..... Ib. .58 .60 58 -60 10 .60 
\ Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks 
Sdreicieis bai aks cweewanie ton 27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 pan Sai 
| <% Tungsten, Wolframite perunit 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 12.00 15.25 
, ANUIUIUNUN.UNuL.viatinuivgusuainiiay Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
MOCK DDE 5 6 ceseceen gal. .49 433%, .55% .46% .63% 
Savannah, bbls ....... gal. 44 38% .50% .41% .58% 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Jacksonville, bbls ..... gal. 433% .38% .501%4 .414 58% 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-l, 
MURIATE OF POTASH 5 gal. 49 43 50 41 61 
“i ooo he ~ ~ aye ib. “ 5H 5:00 100. ‘00 420: 40 90 00 120.00 
1 ert grade, bgs c.i -ton 0 120.0 : 
50% and 62 2% K 20 c.if. S.A. points ....ton 100.00 120.00 100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 
ile “ease liq 55% NHs, 
MANURE SALTS | QC. ths cecueesssrecees unit 96 96 96 
25% Vatonia ee ee 50.00 40.00 50.00 39.00 48.00 
— D. kcaeccccssacesele ton ee .00 . ‘ : 8. 
af 30% K 2 O iene, 32% tannin, bgs. .ton .. 34.00 26.00 34.00 23.00 32.50 
¥ ee wie bes sot fas 32.00 3 TT eal ae 
ermillion, English, kgs ..Ib. 1.58 ey al 48 LZ 41 ay 
UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. Vinyl Chloride, 16 Ibcyl..Ib. ... 1.00 a, 100 58 1.00 
: attle Bark, begs ..,....«« ton 30.00 29.00 32.00 29. 34.00 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Extract, 60°, tks, bbls ..Ib. 03% 03% .03% .03% 
WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... Ib. 17% .20 17% .23 25 .30 
: Bees, bleached, white 500 
TRADE MARE Rem Ib slabs, cases ....... Ib. 3% .34 33% .34 32 AY 
Yellow, African, bgs ..lb. 23% .24%~= «21 24% «.16 22 
Brazilian, bgs ..... Ib. 3 <25 21% 4.25 cee 
Chilean BE6 6cccces lb. Zo .25! 21% .25% 
| Refined, 500 Ib slabs, 
ORAX and ORIC a D I ERE ae ee Ib. 2714 .28 27% .28 .21 29 
| Candelilla, bgs ......00. Ib. .16 17% 10 17% 10% .14% 
. 1 — No. 1, yellow, 
Guaranteed 992 to 100% Pure =i Ts ww een eee ee cece eee Ib. .52 54 35 .54S«w300—«iw 4 
Ne 2. ylaw bes ae 48 -50 .34 at .34 41 
i a 0. BS oceelDe 142 -43 26% .43% .20 29 
Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid No. 3, Chaiky, bes veelb. 3941 21. A2% ... 
. ING, 3, Ne Gp BEE iss «= 40 -42 224% «43 16% «.25 
Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate Ceresin, white, imp, bgs lb. .43 45 .43 45 
t Semater %- Sere as. _ rs 38 4 = 
Paecifie Co : 4 omestic, bgs .....+. ; ae Pe | 0 P| Pats ae 
as 4 Japan, 224 lb cases ....Ib. 08% .09 .06 .09 .06 07% 
t Borax 4 0. en poten ne —— 103%, .11% .10% .113%4 «10 Fe is | 
5] | is > araffin, see Parafhn ax, 
ee Madison Avenue, New York Spermaceti, blocks, cases Ib. 22 .24 a .24 18 .20 
Chicago Los Angeles Cae CERES. é..0<100:0:0 Ib. .23 .25 .20 .25 19 .21 
— prec 200 lb bgs, on 
pt Lr ey 15.00 12.00 15.00 ie 
Atha, baa, 64) NY. ...<< a 15.00 cos 2aee 15.00 
Gliders, bgs, c-l, NY ...ton 15.00 a “ee Se ais 
“ rese t t th h A l , d bese Flour, be ss = 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 
n ylol, frt allowe st 
W P o the chemical industry a tise wks woos igen es al 31 .330~S:«—«iw27siw8—iwTs(iwD 
fs) tks, wks, frt a 
folder published quarterly descriptive A ppaloaneliciebal e 30.26 30s 
of ° d d Senge mixed pa gg Py lb. .36 37 36 037 .36 Yj 
ur inc, Carbonate tec S, 
many and varied products and pe aeereneeerte TW, 09% AL 09% AL 09% tt 
hloride fused, 600 1 rs, 
services... . It is designed to help you gic ici 04% .0534 04% 05% .04% .05% 
W - f eae aoe Ib bbls, wics Ib. 05 a” .05 Py 05% a 
oe ee oln 0, tks, wks ees 00 ee . oe : 
rite us tor your eee ee Cyanide, 100 fb drs ....Ib. 136 141 36 41 36.41 
Zinc Dust, 500 lb bbls, “, 
Ge. 665053545 Nea 0685 .057 0685 .0567%4.071 
Metal, high grade —, - 
Sannseessewes S322 4.05 522 4:05 4.75 
a a 100 Ib. oe 4.85 3.70 4.85 3.70 4.46 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks..Ib. .05 05% = .05 06% .0534 .06% 
French, 300 Ib bbls, wks 
& Bp Se Eee BD Qe Be FO BO Bf CQ ecw ee eer eevee aioe ™ 05% .07 05% .10% .05% x 
Soe aang es peateee - .22 a <at 33 .20 
erborate, Ts .. " cae Ny 1125 
PULP ano CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Peroxide, 100, Ib des cith as NBS cag, 12S, ix 1:25 
esinate, fus ar slb. .05% . 4 86 6 .06% 
EMPIRE STATE BLOC. NEW YORK Stearate, 50 Ib bbls’....Ib.  .19 .22 18 2. 21 
626 Chemical Industries December, ’35: XXXVII, 6 






























































’ Zinc Sulfate 
| = cm | HENRY BOWER 
| ; Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
: Fa a a TH CHEMICAL MEG. CO 
$ = Saas weswackesas Ib > .028 .033 028 .033 .023% .033 + + 4 sé wo. y a 
ee eee .035 .032 -035 pi re aoe 
Sulnde, 500 tb bbls, delv Ibe 10% 11% .103% 113% .10% .13% 
_  ( . “SRSA cece cs Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% ... wea 
Seblocerbalena, 100 lb kgs ‘ a ‘ 
POSE ESR > ae p .24 25 al 45 re 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat kgs Ib. .02% :03 02% .03 02% .03 manufacturers of :— 
2 : Pare, BOS «66.06 voceeect 45 -50 45 -50 45 50 
‘ Semi-refined, kgs ...... lb. .08 10 .68 10 .08 -10 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Oils and Fats A A . 
qua mmonia 
| Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls..Ib. .10 1034 .0934 .1034 .0934 .10% 
Blown, 400 lb bbls ..... Ib .12% .13 11% .16 11% .12% 
China Wood, bbls spot NY > 18 19 094 ~=.40 0714 .099 
Tks, spot NY ....... 17 18 088 = 35 07! 094 eee As, 
4 Giles WR i inss <nscss ib 13% 113% 1087 [24 106% 1094 distributors of : 
: Coconut, edible, bbls NY. as 10% .04 <2 0434 .1034 
& Manila, tka; NY .o+e0 +9 ies 0434 .033%4 .06% .025g .0334 
; e Tks, Pacific Coast ...lb. .04% .043% .033%% .06 02% .02% 
Cod, » Newfoundland, 50 gal ; 
Cp enewee ses oeeGal. ao 3 .34 38 34 40 : : 
Conra, bas RY scccs cess Ib. .0235 .0245 .02 038 .0012 .021 Calcium Chloride 
-_, oe Cg Ng ‘i “4 0934 .097% .08% .11 03% .09 
Refd, 37 s, a Lis 12%. 114 14 05 12 . . 
4 Cottonseed, see Oils and Fats ‘ ; Tri-sodium Phosphate 
: News Section. 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls, 
1) ae ee rer 054 .06% .04% .06 02% .05% 
English, brown, bbls, NY lb, 0434 .05% .043% .06% .0334 .053% 
Greases, Yellow .. Ib, .06% .0636 .05 .0634 .023g .05% 
white, =— bbls, ‘NY = .0634 Pati 05% 08% .02% .05% E Betas 
erring, Coast, tks ...... gal. 33 om. .23 .33 15 .23 stablishe 5 
Lard Oil, edible, prime ...Ib. ... 17% .09% .20% ... .09 34 ished 1858 
Eoettac WEED 206s es ese wee. <ais 12% .08% .113% .07 081% 
. Extra, Tees. 4, BRIS ccc cee Me as 103% .08% .11 0634 .08% 
— Raw, ‘less than 5 9 ah said ih 
OER 04404- 00 rrr rey sy 1110 .1130 .091 1130 .101 -105 Na bd a Pl . x ‘ sa . 
bbls, ¢ G4 GE ccniccei Ib. t.. 1097, «1083. «1097. 1087101 HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MEG. CO. 
eee CTT TT Cee eé .091 .0770 .091 081 .095 ’ . . 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. ... 32% .25 35 By i ia 2815 Cray s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Refined, alkali, drs ....lb. .076 .08 .061 .08 052 .069 =a 
(| Sear reer Si .07 055 = .07 046 ~=.061 
= shennan eo ae Ib. .072 .076 ©.055 §=.076 §=©.046 = .057 
eacak Gicata’ Ib. ie 066 049 ~=.066 04 05 
Neussieut, CT, 20° bbls, NY 
eee i eee ee ee ee wae 16% 16% 1634 .16! 
Extra, bbls, ‘NY aes Br «hd 0814 11% .07 08 
Pure BOG IND cscs cccs | ee 13% .11%4 .13% .12 ake 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ....Ib. ns -1334 .1034 .14% .06 11! 
No. 2; this NY 2c.ci0cle 1234 .10 133%, .053% .11% 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ...gal. "66 87 82 95 76 90 
Edible, bbls, NY ceeeue gal. 1.65 1.90 pe 1.90 1.55 1.90 
| Foots, Ob16, NY ccccces Ib. .0936 .0954 .07% .10 06% .07% 
Oticica,. BEE .sscessss ar | .16 1314 .28 pe 
Palm, Kernel, bulk ....... - ge O46 «2. ae ore Sed 
Niger, cks .. cece Pe. ee 05 034 .0534 .031 .033% ‘a - 
Sumatra, tks .....scee > nae 043% ... - ah A Product of exceptional purity 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY . cee 16 wan ree a <i 
Tks, £60, M0 cc cscccs . os 091%4 .0834 .10% .06% .1034 
Refined, bbls, NY ...... We ves 13% 12% «14 071% 12% 
Pesilla, dra, NY coe «Ib, §=.0856 .083%4 .07% .10% 08% .09% 
BP ay age “er a ae 08% .068 08% .07% .09 
ine, see Pine Oi emica e ‘ 
Section. Barium R 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. .08 .083 07%4 .09 .08 .082 eduction Corp ? 
Denatured, drs. NY ...gal. = .53 55 .40 53 37 .44 | 
Red, Distilled, bbls ...... Ib. .0956 .105% .0736 105% .067% .08% | CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
WE ic. aa ea cackanes ee es 0834 .06% .0834 .06 061 i | 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks 
a ee Te ea | Se an 25 035 Bh 21 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks ..gal. ... 38 2414 37% .13 325 
Refined alkali, drs b. 078 082 =-.065 082 py 
Ee Shaccwereseae ewe lo chen 072 .06 .072 sou a 
Light pressed, drs - 072 .076 ~~ .055 Ge kas ‘ere 
TRO us neccncceesnce | ee .066 .049 .066 4 te 
spe gw ea yee 1 os oe | | RUSSIAN WHITE MINERAL OILS 
WO GO 650s daceeu Ib, .14! 15 12% 35 .08 13% 
~*~ gp Sage ee ‘ th 
om, tks, f.o.b. mills ..Ib.  ... .09 .08 .10 .06 .08 “FLAG BRAND” 
Rede NY ret” b ts .10 086 eo | -066 .09 ies 
e B INE cccce e+ AD. -101 A .091 okae .071 .102 s 
| Spores, 38° CT, bleached, ‘an 095.10 .08 “10% . Se Genuine Imported, U.S. P. 
s . one 
Picmsopoceg er Ib. .099 .101 .099 .101  .106 11 All Viscosities 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, NY i P 
‘aaa Wace eae 94 092 094 099 103 
Stearic ‘Acid, double pressed TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 
dist bes ic eaeewe uae Ib. .10 11 .10 12% .09 11 p 
— pressed ca - & & & 
BOD ccceed ake cio 10% 11% .09 12% .09 -10 ° P = 
Triple pressed dist bgs ..Ib. .1234 .1334 .123%4 15% 113% .133% Stocks carried in New York and other Cities 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... ib 11% .13% .09% .12% .05 105% 
| Tallow City, extra loose ..lb. ... 06% .053%% 07% 07% .05% 
per aes sone 4 are 09% .07% .09% .04% .07Y% 
cidless, tke, NY ...-. eae -10 07% .10% .06 0714 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..Ib. .08 08% ‘0714 ‘08% 07% ete S. SCHWABACHER & CO., INC. 
won” DOE Scccavasees im -.13 A354 12% .13% .12% .13 25B S N Y 
ale: Vv 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. .079 081 .07 .083 ... 072 eaver Street, New York 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY ..Ib.  ... 075 .064 .081 .064 .07 
) 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Local Suppliers 


A directory of responsible manufacturers’ agents and jobbers maintaining spot stocks 

















California 


New Jersey 


Massachusetts 








SL. ABBOT. Jr. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Agents for 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
NAVAL STORES 


800 Santa Fe Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


203 California St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








AMERICAN OIL & SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors 


Acids 
Chemicals 


Alcohols 
Coal Tar Solvents 
Petroleum Solvents 


Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 








ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
ACTIVATED CARBONS 
All Grades for All Purposes 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5999 








Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania 








GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 
251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. I. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 

Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 





Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 
ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Lombard 2410-11-12 











DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVerett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 











New York 





ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 
Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 


BASIC RAW MATERIALS 


Serving N. Y. State, Penna. 
and Canadian Industry 
Since 1915 


ROLLS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








E.& F. KING& Co., Ine. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 














We will buy any quantity of 


A REPORT OF RESULTS 





SCRAP 


MONEL 
NICKEL 
STAINLESS STEEL ALLOYS 
CHROME NICKEL,STEEL ALLOYS 
METALLIC BY-PRODUCTS and RESIDUES 
DROSSES —_ SKIMMINGS — SLUDGES 
TUNGSTEN —MOLYBDENUM—BISMUTH—CADMIUM 
Full market quotations—Guaranteed prompt settlement 
Established 1909 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
RECLAIMERS CONVERTERS 
1227-29 E. Berks Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OF BROOKMIRE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Brookmire has issued the “Advertiser” which reports the 
results of Brookmire recommendations for the past year. 
Graphs are presented which demonstrate the degree to 
which Brookmire recommendations — for both bonds and 
stocks — have outdistanced the Dow-Jones averages. 


Interested Investors are invited to write for this report, 
without incurring obligation. 


Ask for Bulletin 40N 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists 


Corporation 
Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 
Wants & Offers | 


Rates—All classifications, 
$1.00 an insertion for 20 
Situations Wanted words or less, additional Business Opportunities 
words 5c each per issue: 
10c for forwarding mail 
































: . PHTHALLIC ANHYDRIDE. English firm 
eee —— Aggie if box number address 1S — to purcnese — for = erecti - of a 
with seven years’ sales and sales promotion . : plant to produce phthallic anhydride. Opening 
experience in fertilizer and insecticide fields used. gq Three insertions for Chemist with previous experience of operat- 
and experiment station experience wishes posi- f : f P ing plant. Box 1123, CHEMICAL INDUS- 
tion in agricultural field. Now employed. Box or the price ot two. ay- TRIES. 


1116, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. . 
, ment with order. 






























Chemical Industries RIO DE JANEIRO REPRESENTATION— 
ANALYTICAL AND oreRATiNG cHex. | 25 Spruce St., New York |} Repble jmporine house of inulustrial chem 
IST having four years’ work in yeast making, \ scares fae seh Gypsies qd h ar ee 
and_ five yei “i in photography, Box 684, risen pam e cto oe at seat Mad ng soehad 
CHEMICAL INDU ST REES. in introducing their line on the Brazilian market 
please communicate with B. Herzog, des Gen 
eral Camara, 211/213 Rio de Janeiro; or with 
D * representative now in New York, A, Brickmar 
Situations Wanted oats East Fire St, Breokivn, RS 
ASSISTANT CHIEF CLERK —Two years’ 


experience and now employed by one of the 
largest Alkali and Chemical producers. Desires - ' a eat 
connection with firm with possibilities for ad- 

vancement. Location unimportant. Can furn- SALES REPRESENTATIVE for firm with CHEMICAL ENGINEER desires c 
ish Al references. Box 1132, CHEMICAL products of merit to the paper manufacturing cial interests with 





ntact finan- 
Haw @ blishing he al 
view establishing chemica 





INDUSTRIES. industry. Man 39 years old, university train- manufacturing enterprise. Number years ex- 
ing, with wide acquaintance in and knows the perience mar 1ufacture copper, zinc and barium 
paper industry. Experienced in marketing, in- chemicals direct from ores. Box 1120, CHEMI- 
cluding advertising, sales promotion, — sales. CAL INDUSTRIES. 


Not a chemist. Box 1118, CHEMICAL IN- 
BIOCHEMIST, B.S. Four years’ manufac- DUSTRIES. 
turing and laboratory experience with canned i : 
and preserved foods. Graduate study in Physi- : —_ aren 


ological Chemistry. Read French, German. Age 
27. Box 1130, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
DA TEN 
REGISTER YOUR 
For Sale 


TRADE:MARK sy 








| Z.H4 POLACHEK 















REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER with experience in WHAT IS YOUR INVENTION ? 
water softening, steel, and artificial leather. Sendme a simple sketch or a model for 
Box 686, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. FOR SALE—One Ferguson Packomatic Semi Confidential Advice—Do it Now! 
automatic carton filling, sealing and weighing 
machine with complete assembly. Equipped with 








Monitor elevator, bucket size 3” by 3”, capacity 
30 bag per hour, fully equipped with covere 


CHEMICAL GRADUATE wishes translation boot and % H.P. G.E. motor, 220 volt. U 


} 
1 
] 
i 





ser 
work for German or chemical library work, but short time for pac kaging Tri Sodium Phos 
Box 683, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. phate. Low price for quick sale. Write Baldwin 


Laboratories, Inc., Saegertown, Pennsylvania. EX¢ ‘-EPTIC INAL 
_— a OPPORTUNITY 
CHEMIST who has had eight years’ work in 


1 
. 
materials research for airplane construction. For 


Box 681, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
2: . r BY |} rN 
canna 1@mist 


An important position is open for Chemist with 





Business Opportunities 








EXECUTIVE, CHEMICAL - METALLURGI- 


CAL—Advertiser, constantly emplaved for past A LARGE CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING leading manufacturer of Paints, Varnishes and 
twenty years in technical and executive capaci- CORPORATION with widely diversified activi- Enamels. Must be thoroughly familiar with the 
ties (and at present employed) is seeking larger ties invites information concerning products manufacture of Alkyd type of resins and their 
responsibilities with progressive concern, Ex- which might form additions to its present lines, application to interior and exterior paints and 
perienced in management and technical capacity; or furnish the basis for new lines. Contacts enamels, also baking enamels. Would also con- 
workers’ activities; company paper, etc. Mechan- will be arranged with those who supply suffi- sider experience with phenol type of resins. 
ical bent; market minded and can sell, Techni- 


cient information in their initial letter to make 


cal graduate and additional training in eco- possible at least a rough appraisal of the Salary — $6,000 to $10,000 


nomics; publications, technical and economic. 








attractiveness of the proposal. Sox 1117, , . 
Should make excellent assistant to busy presii CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. per year i te 7 upon 
dent or works manager. 3ox 1131, CHEM- experience and qua ifications 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. I 1 f 
This job will appeal to the experienced, success- 
NEW PROCESSES OR NEW PRODUCTS: ful Chemist, who is now employed but who 
Chemical Manufacturer desires contact with pear a as to a position with exceptional 
es ais ; men who have new processes for products with bil tee a 
MANUFACTURING HEMIST experienced established markets, or for new products with Only men of unusual ability with good back- 
in filament wires fo 1 lamps and radio work. potential markets. Box 1112, CHEMICAL ground of experience along the lines of synthetic 
Box 682, CHEMICAL. INDUSTRIES. INDUSTRIES. resins will be considered. 


Location of plant--Newark, New Jersey. 








SC Give full history, including training, age, experi- 


ence in first letter. Replies will be held confi- 
RESEARCH and OPERATING CHEMIST YOU may have a_waste product which may dential; our staif has seen this advertisement. 
for manufacture of heavy chemicals; also have some value. Send sample and particulars , 22 C . . 
pharmaceutical experience. 3ox 685, CHEM- to Internationa! Products Corporation, Trenton, Box 1133 Chemical Industries 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. 
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benzol 


SCT VICC 


Making benzol to your exact 





specifications, and providing 

a continuous supply of like 

character constitute J&L 
Benzol Service. 


Extensive experience in the use of benzol has given Jones & 
Laughlin a broad understanding of the varying needs which 
the manufacture of widely differing products imposes. This 
experience, together with an expert technical staff and proper 
production facilities, has equipped J & L to supply benzol to 
satisfy individual requirements. We will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of furnishing a sample made to your specifications. 
Look to Jones & Laughlin, also, for structural steel, pipe, 


boiler tubes, and all of the other steel products that you use. 





J&L LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 
Pure Benzol Motor Benzol 
Pure Toluol Solvent Naphtha 
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ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMINE 
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» 
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H ACID 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 
230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“We’—Editorially Speaking 


In good old medieval times the school- 
men and the used to debate 
how many angels could stand on the head 
of a pin, and we are indebted indeed to 
the publicity department of Monsanto for 


churchmen 


having made to this ancient controversy 
that 5,850,000 particles 
of their dicalcium phosphate could be ac- 


the contribution 


commodated on the same restricted area. 
ae afe af0 ofe 
A shrewd, carefully trained, exacting 
purchasing agent, who steadfastly refuses 
to take business as an everlasting, deadly 
serious matter, contributes, out of his 
expert experience of a business lifetime 
spent with the Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, an article, at once informative and 
entertaining, on the 
Mr. will be 
pleasantly remembered by our readers as 
the author of an, equally valuable and 
amusing article on barrels, entitled “Dio- 
Half a Barrel.” 


unusual uses of 


silicates. Elkinton most 


genes 1n 
*, ©. %. &. 
“,° *,° “° ~° 


‘| he 


used is positively antediluvian, and first 


antiquity of some mailing lists 
prize for out-of-dateness may properly go 
to the chemical company which recently 
addressed a circular to “C. H. 
Purchasing 


Hazard, 
Agent, The American Syn- 
thetic Color Company, Stamford, Conn.” 
This lusty war-baby was taken over by 
the TW. SS: 1917. Mr. 
Hazard denies indignantly that the chem- 
ical 


Government in 
company using this antique address 
book is one of his advertising clients. 


o, 2. %. @. 
0 08 90 % 0 


The President of the Petroleum Insti- 
tute is quoted by Sir John Cadman as 
saying: “Kindly Providence never fails 
to provide ample supplies of a material as 
valuable as petroleum’’—oh, yeah—and, 


Mr. Byles, what about the great auk? 
ao fe afe ofe 


Did you know 

That Mrs, August Merz poured at the 
Woman's Engineering Club’s tea to Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover? 

That H. L. Derby is Chairman of the 
New Jersey Social Security Commission? 

That carving wooden miniature ducks 
and other game birds is one of the hob- 
bies of William M. Rand? 

That A. 
of the Board ot Directors of the Hayden 
Planetarium Committee and was largely 


Cressy Morrison is Chairman 


instrumental in raising the funds which 
made this possible? 

That, in Cleveland, Ohio, the floors of 
the General 


Electric Lamp works built 


632 


15-20 years ago, have now risen 15 inches 
because of oxidation of pyrite (iron sul- 
fide) in the strata below because of the 
entrance of oxygen from the air? 


o, 2. 2. &. 
“9 “° “° “9 


One year ago “we” said editorially: 
“To date the President’s leadership has 
inspired action—swift, bold action adopt- 
ed, as he has frankly confessed, as ex- 
Many of 


prompted by mixed motives. 


periments. these have been 
Some of 
the experiments have been so contradic- 
tory cancel other. Most of 
them have flatly repudiated the historical 
principles of the Democratic party, and 
several are highly repugnant to the an- 
cient faiths of the Republic. 


as to each 


Very few 
of these bold acts, however, give evidence 
of having been thought through to logical 
conclusions, 

“No merit attaches to an experiment 
unless it reveals new knowledge, and the 
President must by now have learned 
much of practical value from experience. 
What is now needed is a plan which will 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of December, 1920 
Swift & Company are making 


arrangements for 


enlargement 
of the fertilizer factory at Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor John Uri Lloyd, 71 
years old, is seriously ill at his 
home in Cincinnati. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
incorporated, Manhattan. 
Chemical Co., St. 

files petition in 


Lambert 
Mo., 
bankruptcy. 


fi 
Louis, 


Henry Wigglesworth, General 
Chemical, returns after extended 
business trip to Europe. 

Pierre S. duPont elected 
president of General Motors. 


Shellac holds 
first annual dinner at Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York. 


Rogers-Pyatt 


Victor Chemical opens 
office at Nashville, Tenn. 


sales 


New plan announced by du 
Pont for stock subscription by 
employees by which they will re- 
ceive not only a fixed cumula- 
tive dividend, but also a partici- 
pating payment at a rate in- 
creasing with the net 


of the company. 


-arnings 
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ideals of the New Deal 
worked out carefully upon the basis of 


embody the 


the facts revealed by the trial and error 
methods of the past two years, and the 
President has a glorious chance at the 
moment to furnish a leadership in con- 
structive thought will 
not only his popularity, but also his 
It begins to look as if Mr. 
had merely 


which capitalize 
program.” 
Roosevelt wasted another 
year. 
alo ake afe of 

Acid Test: Undoubtedly there is some- 
thing wrong with this 3.2 product when, 
after sixty days of it, nobody tries to sing 
“Good Night Ladies,” 
a coal chute backward. 


Herald. 


or step through 
Lexington (Ky.) 
eo fo ofe fe 
The claim in United States 
Patent 2,008,157 reads as follows: 
pounds of the class 
methylamino-1, 2, 
done; 4-anilido-l, 


Letters 
“Com- 
consisting of 4- 
5, 6-diphthaloylacri- 
2, 5, 6-diphthaloyla- 
cridone ; 4-anthraquinonylamino-l, 2, 5, 6- 
diphthaloylacridone; bis-4, 4’ (1, 
6-diphthaloyl-acridonyl) -p-phenylene-dia- 
mine; 4-hydroxy-l, 2, 5, 6-diphthaloyl- 
acridone; 4-phenoxy-l, 2, 5, 6-diphthaloyl- 
acridone; 4-mercapto-l, 2, 5, 6-diphtha- 


5 
vs 
? 
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loylacridone.”—Some class ! 
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Coming in January—first hand reviews 
of the developments of chemical progress 
in England and the United States. Also, 
the story of the Scotch acid maker who 
founded the company that has grown into 
the Merrimac Chemical Company and, 
just for good measure, a most entertain- 
ing interview with A. Cassels Brown, en- 
titled “Chemical Industry Upside Down.” 
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Our display at the Chemical Exposi- 
tion, “The New Chemicals of Commerce” 
Col- 
leges, museums, and conventions are all 
slated to see 


is going ‘‘on the road’ next month. 
hundred 
products developed and mar- 
keted during 1934 and 1935 by our adver- 
tisers. 


these three new 


chemical 


Reservations for this exhibit may 
still be made. 
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We have been to the Fashion Show at 
the Graphic Arts Exhibit and next year 
will appear in a new dress of modern 
design in streamline vogue. 


December, 











